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BY SIDNEY CROSS 


PARIS TO TOURS. 


HIS is the simple record of a bi- 
cycle trip through some of the 
most attractive and interesting 
parts of France. There were no 

exciting or thrilling episodes to write 
about, no horrible accidents or hair- 
breadth escapes. No attempt is made 
to tell the world just what to take, or 
how little tospend. We took everything 
we wanted, and although with good in- 
tentions toward economy, we spent a 
lot of money. 

The party consisted of five, possess- 
ing wheels, and supposed to ride them: 
Barney, surnamed the “Kid,” the young- 
est, consequently the first to be named, 
and the only bachelorin the party; Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Cook, Jr., so called 
because Thomas was our general mana- 
ger and personal conductor, and Sir 


James Jameson (who swiftly degener- 
ated to Jamie, and thence to Zammie, 
and as he developed in cycling capacity 
into Zimmy), and his wife, Lady Au- 
gusta. 

As it was intended that it should be 
a cheap trip, we took with us only three 
servants—two men and a maid; and it 
would be impossible to figure on the 
number of parcels, baskets, bags, jewel 
boxes, cameras, bath - tubs, dressing- 
cases and trunks, including Boofles, the 
French poodle, admired by our maid. 
These were taken by the servants, who 
traveled by easy stages on the railway, 
at fairly reasonable hours. The two gen- 
tlemen’s gentlemen, who, when we hap- 
pened to be by, condescended to carry 
our dressing-bags (paying porters for 
the same service when we were not 
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WHEN OUR WOMEN FOLKS WERE LAZY. 
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there), rejoiced in the names of Lever 
and Jean, the latter being soon corrupt- 
ed to the plain common or garden John. 
We felt at times inclined to be jocose, 
and to corrupt or curtail hames, and 
invent a modest slang of our own, and, 
noticing that Lever was inclined to sit 
close to the maid, Miss Baker, their 
continued propinquity earned for them 
the sobriquet of Liver and Bacon. 

We had made plans away back in Feb- 
ruary and away off in Cairo, and, with 
much advice from those who had been 
over the ground, had mapped out the 
route carefully, noting the good hotels, 
and trusting a good deal in Providence 
and the railway system that the servants 


4th of July, and, of course, a good 
American must eat a hearty dinner, 
wave the flag, and squeal for the eagle 
far away, all of which we did. 

The next day, 5th of July, a sort of 
ragged start is made. Many last things 
even then want attention. We straggle 
up the Champs- Elysées,ultimately meet- 
ing at the entrance of the Bois de Bou- 
logne about mid-day. It should have 
been ro A. M., but of course it wasn’t. 
Thomas Cook, Jr., frowns a good deal, 
muttters some old English words of 
comment, but in a low tone. He is glad 
that at last a start has really begun. 
We had planned to lunch at the Hotel 
des Réservoirs, at Versailles. But after 





VERSAILLES, WHERE THE FRENCH PRESIDENTS ARE ELECTED. 


could always get to our stopping place 
before we did. It was decided that we 
should start on June 15th, immediately 
after the Grand Prix. But the ways of 
womankind were very uncertain and 
lacking in punctuality. Dress-makers, 
milliners, gaiter-makers, and all sorts of 
furnishers were behindhand, so that the 
departure was put off from one day to 
another. Many more new reasons were 
constantly discovered for not starting 
on the day agreed upon—Friday was an 
unlucky day, Sunday a holy one ; sisters 
and brothers and cousins and aunts 
were just passing through Paris, and 
would never forgive us if we did not 
stop over tosee them. Then came the 


climbing the hill at Suresnes everyone 
shouts for food, and as, at Ville d’Avray, 
‘“‘Cabassud’s”’ is within a few minutes’ 
ride, there we stop for breakfast. Then 
on we go to Versailles, Satory, La 
Miniére, Guyancourt, Voisins and 
Dampierre. But oh, what hills before 
Dampierre, in process of paving and re- 
pair!—impossible to ride. Here we 
want to see the chateau. But the por- 
ter tells us it is quite impossible, so we 
sit outside a wayside inn, drink ver- 
mouth and seltzer, and watch some boys 
and men trying to climb a greased pole, 
at the top of which hangs a wreath of 
laurel, much the worse for wear from 
the attempts of those who have made 
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SHALL I NOT TAKE MINE EASE IN MINE INN, 


unsuccessful snatches at it. It is only 
part of a local “ fotre”” going on, accom- 
panied by the bellowing of calliopes, 
which help the merry-go-rounds to 
popularity and pence. A rest of half an 
hour, and a new start is made, and 
through Cernay-la-Ville and the Forest 
of Rambouillet we ride, a delightful 
road, except for the hills, arriving at the 
Hotel du Lion d’Or, at Rambouillet, at 
about 5:30. Distance, thirty-five miles. 
After a fair bourgeois dinner, we walk 
about the little town and go to bed early. 

Tuesday, July 6th.—Early we go for 
a walk in the grounds surrounding the 
Chateau of Rambouillet; then we have a 
long argument with the concierge about 





ON HIS DIGNITY. 


** BOOFLES’ 


the propriety of our seeing the interior. 
Under the pressure of silver he con- 
sents, although it is against the rule, of 
course, and we have a view of the 
dainty Louis XVI. carved woodwork, 
and later, from the topmost story, we 
get a peep at the tops of the trees 
closely and evenly trimmed, and so well 
done as to resemble a well-kept lawn. 
This is called a “quinconce.” The 
chateau was, at the time of our visit, 
occupied by the late Felix Faure, 
President of the French Republic, the 
forest offering excellent shooting in the 
season. ° The furniture used to make it 
livable is of all sorts and of various 
epochs, suggesting the furniture depart- 
ment of the Bon Marché, and quite 
spoils the effect of the charming carved 
woodwork. 

Some broken spokes mended by 
10:30, We Start, not taking any of the 
routes indicated by the guide-books, for 
the host of the Lion d’Or, an enthusi- 
astic wheelman, insists on laying out a 
new course for us, which he knows all 
about, and which will be more comfort- 
able “pour ces dames.” It is a pretty 
ride through l’Abbé to Ablis, where we 
stop at a queer little hostelry for ver- 
mouth and seltzer, but finally decide to 
eat there. Mistress and maid start off 
in hot haste for the market and the 
butcher’s, while the master busies him- 
self in telling us how quickly everything 
will be ready, and how good it will be 
when it comes. We are hungry and 
thirsty, we always are, and we do justice 
to the breakfast when it appears. For . 
wine—we ask for the best—we get pints 
of new wine, which froths all over the 
place, and pops like fizz water. It isn’t 
at all bad, and we consume a lot of it, 
The host apologizes for it, saying, “Ca 
travaille encore.” When we do get on 
the way to Gué de Longroi, we find it a 
very smooth and well-kept road, but oh! 
the wind always dead ahead of us, mak- 
ing hill climbing a tremendous effort. 

At about five o'clock we sight the 
towers of Chartres Cathedral, most 
striking, clear-cut against thesky. From 
this we get fresh courage to fight against 
the wind, for we have an idea there is 
good beer in Chartres, and we all have 
such bicycle thirsts ! 

At the Hotel du Grand Monarque, 
Chartres, we find our rooms ready, and, 
after a bath and a rub-down, we talk it 
allover. It was only twenty-eight miles, 
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but with the wind it is calculated to 
have been anywhere from fifty-six miles 
up. In the courtyard of the hotel, 
Boofles, the fresh youngster, in a play- 
ful and familiar manner, tries to make 
the acquaintance of a very sedate and 
large black cat, the usual fetich of a 
French inn, but receives two hard slaps 
for his pains, one on either ear, and 
retires, astonished, to a chorus of laugh- 
ter. 

At dinner we have an old, attentive, 
and very confidential waiter. He wants 
to be sure we enjoy ourselves, and with 
a little encouragement would tell us all 
and any family secrets that -he might 
know or invent. As the hotel omnibus 
arrives with new people, the driver 
makes its approach more hideous than 
the rumble and rabble and clatter, by 
torpedo-like snappings of 
his very loud whip, which 
echo under the stone- 
arched entrance and in 
the yard. 

While we sit out, taking 
coffee after dinner, an 
officer of cavalry grows 
rather chatty and con- 
versational. He asks as 
many questions as the 
average Yankee, and 
learning that there are 
Americans in the party, 
becomes at once curious 
for information about the 
transatlantic steamships. 
He confesses to having 
been in the army nearly 
all his life, which is his 
only excuse—if it is an excuse—for 
the crass ignorance he displays about 
what seems to us information of the 
most common kind. When told of the 
comforts, the sleeping accommodations, 
food, service, perfect management, of the 
time consumed in the crossing, and of 
how insignificant the crossing is con- 
sidered by most people, he expresses the 
utmost astonishment and almost doubt; 
then asks more questions and moves 
closer and is very interested. Later on 
he gives us some helpful information 
about roads in this part of the country 
over which he has been with his regi- 
ment, and which he knows by heart. 

On cleaning the wheels, a bad punct- 
ure is discovered in Mrs. Cook's tire. 
This is announced only late in the even- 
ing. The Kid undertakes to repair it and 
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fails utterly, so after much consulting, it 
is decided to go by rail to Orléans. The 
Indicateur des Chemins-de-fer, is the 
French Bradshaw, and as hopelessly in- 
tricate and unsatisfactory as are the rail- 
ways of which it gives news. Such ri- 
diculous railways! They never seem to 
start at adecent or convenient hour, and 
never connect at any time without mak- 
ing one wait hours, apropos of nothing. 
We are forced to go to Orléans, for it is 
impossible to find trains for Chateaudun 
or Vendéme, by which the servants 
could go, unless they start at daylight, 
make a long detour to Paris or Le Mans, 
change two or three times with tiresome 
waits, and arrive long after we should. 
So much for the Chemins-de-fer de 
l'Etat and their connections. 
Wednesday, July 7th.—A cloudy day, 





THE FIFTH IS PRESSING THE BUTTON, 


threatening rain, and we are all glad that 
we have decided to go by rail to Orléans, 
instead of on wheels to Chateaudun. It 
gives ustime to find a bicycle expert, who 
makes a feeble attempt to repair Mrs. 
Cook’s wheel, just as: if he knew 
how, but succeeds only in discovering 
four punctures instead of one. Thomas 
Cook, Jr., general manager, now medi- 
cal adviser, has to prescribe for Lady 
Augusta’s pangs, as she still is far from 
happy. We visit the Cathedral—of 
course one can’t go to Chartres without 
doing that—break fast early at the Grand 
Monarque and are once more amused 
and interested at the continuous and 
confidential flow of conversation from 
our most intimate friend, the waiter. 
Had his pourboire been in proportion to 
his energy and willingness to please, not 
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CHAMBORD, 


to mention his valuable (?) informa- 
tion communicated during only two 


meals, he would have retired from 
service at once; but we _ thought 
it best he should remain where 


he was, if only to amuse those who 
might come after us. Asit has been dis- 
covered by reference to time-tables, it is 
impossible to make close connection on 
any trains anywhere. The best we can 
do is to go to Orléans, there to stop for 
a while until the necessary train comes 
along to take us to Blois. 


Arrived at the train, we find Lever 
and Johnin most animated and alarmed 
discussion, and it does not take long to 
discover the cause. While one of them, 
John presumably, had been registering 
and paying for the larger pieces of 
luggage, Lever had accompanied Miss 
Baker to a train waiting in the station. 
He says he asked if it was ¢he train for 
Orléans, and receiving the usual surly 
answer from the usual surly and indif- 
ferent employé, he carefully disposed in 
a first-class compartment all the minor 





CHAUMONT., 
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impedimenta belonging to us, and in a 
second-class carriage the faithful Baker 
attached by a chain to Boofles. Then 
what he did is lost to history, but he re- 
turned in a few minutes to find the 
train, Baker and bags disappeared, and 
upon more serious inquiry, learned that 
the train had gone to Le Mans How 
nearly Le Mans and Orléans sound alike, 
might be, must be the only excuse. At 
any rate, there are consternation and 
alarm written all over every one’s face, 
for Baker, who cannot speak more than 
three words of incomprehensible French, 
the bow- wow dog, and dressing-bags and 
jewel-cases are galloping off to Le Mans 
in different carriages—and she has no 
ticket. Has she any money? and so on, 
for a few minutes, a din of questions, 
cross - ques: 
tions, and 
surmises, 
until the 
situation is 
explained at 
length tothe 
Chef de 
Gare, and 
then the 
telegraph is 
brought in- 
to service. 
We leave 
Lever, who 
can speak 
fairly good 
French, to 
have it out 
with the 
Chef de 
Gare, while 
we journey on to Orléans, discussing the 
probabilities and possibilities of ever 
seeing our lost treasure again. 

At Orléans, Zimmy discovers a duffet 
with attractive things to tempt his inner 
man. He says he didn’t have much 
luncheon anyhow, and there is plenty of 
time before the train starts for Blois. It 
is beginning to rain, and he doesn’t 
think we will ride. Thomas and Barney, 
however, decide that it isn’t raining 
hard enough, it is only a fine drizzle, 
more like a Scotch mist than real rain, 
so they lose no time in getting away. 
The road is perfectly straight along the 
banks of the Loire, in excellent condi- 
tion, and with hardly a rise or fall in it. 
At Le Martois the Kid’s tire needs 
pumping, fortunately nothing worse; a 
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little further on they stop to buy choco- 
late. Some of the chateaux by the 
way invite a visit, especially the tall 
tower at Le Martois, but they have no 
time, and are too much exhilarated by 
the ride to stop at all. The country 
looks charming even under the gray 
sky. Every inch seems to be under cul- 
tivation, down to the very edges of the 
road; vineyards on every side, and 
fields of corn, rye, oats, and even buck- 
wheat, are plentiful. This appeals im- 
mensely to the Kid, who is, at times, a 
farmer by profession at home. They 
reach the Grand Hotel de Blois, just 
thirty-eight miles, in three hours and 
seventeen minutes, including two stops, 
and are ready to crow over others who 
have missed ¢e best of the trip. 

Thursday, 
July 8th.— 
We found 
last night at 
Blois tele- 
grams from 
Lever, say- 
ing that the 
runaway 
Baker had 
been stop- 
ped, and 
that he and 
she and the 
poodle - pup 
would ar- 
rive with all 
lug gage 
safely at 
eleven at 
night. This 
is a_ great 
relief, as the home comforts of the 
various dressing-bags were sadly want- 
ing, and all kinds of makeshifts had to 
be purchased. 

This morning we go to see the Chateau 
de Blois, a delightful place to visit, and 
full of historical interest. Our guide is 
a dignified, intelligent, courteous, if per- 
haps prosy individual, not the “small 
shrill boy” who conducted Mr. Henry 
James, for which blessing we are pro- 
portionately grateful. He takes special 
pains to tell us that he is very weary 
from overwork, as the wife of his con- 
frére lies in a critical condition, attended 
by her devoted spouse, and all the work 
now falls on him alone. A funny old 
French bourgeoise with her husband 
joins our party and goes the rounds 
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withus. To the guide’s comments and 
declamations she always has an echo, 
sometimes in a very audible stage 
whisper, more often out loud. We en- 
joy her enthusiasm, and christen her 
“Coco,” as she is so like the * Coco” we 
have seen in the “ Dindon ” at the Palais 
Royal. After an excellent breakfast at 
the Grand Hotel—a capital inn, by the 
way—we ride to Chaumont, along the 
banks of the Loire, over a perfectly 
smooth road, a charming and easy ride. 
We have to cross a primitive sort of 
suspension bridge, from which we can 
see far up and down the river, such 
pretty views. 

At the porter’s lodge of Chaumont 
we leave our wheels and climb up a 
steepish hill. Now, here and forever, 
let me say that there will be no attempt 
at describing the chateaux or giving 
any history of them. A Little Tour in 
France, by Henry James ; Southwestern 
France, by Hare; Old Touraine, by 
Cook ; the handy small Guides /oanne, 
and Laedeker, we have with us, and 
from these books get much valuable in- 
formation. To anyone wishing histori- 
cal and other details I cheerfully recom- 
mend any and all of them as most in- 
teresting reading. To anyone visiting 
this part of the country as we are doing, 
they are an absolute necessity. 

To go back to Chaumont. The 
chateau is charmingly situated on top 
of a bluff overlooking a turn in the 
river. We visit the parts of it which 
are open to the public, but the owner— 
the Duc de Broglie—happens to be there 
just now, and the family quarters are 
not to be seen. Iam sorry to say that 
some of our party are inclined to criti- 
cise a little jocosely some of the relics 
which are shown us. On Catherine de 
Medicis’ washstand are a pitcher and 
basin, “ authentic,” so the guide tells us, 
but of such small dimensions as to imply 
either a doubt of Catherine’s cleanli- 
ness or a scarcity of water in those 
days. The stables, about two hundred 
yards from the house, are brand-new 
and seemingly perfect in every way, al 
though but few horses and traps are 
there at the moment. 

The ride home through the forest of 
Blois is delightful, shady and cool, only 
marred by Jameson's picking up a nail 
and being unable to repair his puncture, 
as he had left pump and repair kit in 
Blois. He has to walk home seven 


miles as punishment for his forgetful- 
ness. Our cyclometers register twenty- 
six miles for the afternoon’s ride. At 
dinner we have a long discussion about 
wheels and tires. It is apropos of double 
versus single tires and the chances of 
repairs at out-of-the way places. Just 
now the French bicycles have all double 
tires, and the local bicycle men know 
but little about repairs to single-tube 
tires. We stop short, however, to listen 
to a similar discussion going on in a 
party of Americans, who happen to be 
doing just what we are doing, and un- 
dergoing the same sort of accidents, 
and discussing them in the same way ; 
so we all are entertained in listening to 
them, and almost inclined to join in the 
talk, but we refrain. 

On our way to Chaumont this after- 
noon we had our first unpleasant expe- 
rience with a savage dog. A cross-bred, 
rather large animal, started running 
after Zimmy’s wheel, with occasional 
snappings at his shapely legs. Zimmy 
called him names, and the dog then 
turned his attention to Thomas, who 
aimed a kick at the cur, but missed. 
The farmers, evidently owners of the 
beast, seemed much amused, and 
stopped their work to look at the fun 
and laugh at it. Barney managed to 
aim a large rock with sufficient accu- 
racy to make the animal desist. At 
home there was advertised an ammonia 
gun or syringe warranted to silence an 
obstreperous dog on the road with one 
squirt in the face of the beast. We 
would like to have about five of these, 
or, if we cannot get them, five good . 
revolvers, loaded with bird shot—that 
is, if we are to have any more dog inter- 
ruptions to our pleasant rides. 

Friday, July 9th.—We start at ten 
o’clock sharp, across the bridge and 
away to Chambord. At the Hotel du 
Grand Saint Michel, quite near the 
chateau, we order breakfast and then 
walk over to visit the immense build- 
ing. The concierge refuses to go with 
us until we have gone into her parlor, 
where she has all sorts and kinds of 
rubbish in iron and faience, bearing the 
emblems of Charles and Louis and the 
legend *“ Souvenir de Chambord.” As 
we don’t want any, and do not purchase, 
the concierge suddenly grows surly, 
and most reluctantly leads us to the 
door and shows us what little there is to 
see. The building is quite empty, and 
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repairs and improvements are going on 
constantly, but it is most attractive and 
interesting in every way. ‘The stables 
are in ruins, and give but a faint idea of 
the fact that there was stabling there at 
one time for 1,200 horses. 

After breakfast we rest awhile, then 
ride on to Chéverny through a lovely 
and well-cultivated country. Barney is 
constantly enthusiastic at the crops, 
and wondering how the ground can 
stand the constant strain— for this same 
ground must have been producing for 
many years past and is still most fertile. 
Chéverny is unattractive outside, but 
most interesting inside, many of the 
decorations of ceilings and walls being 
in perfect condition and untouched by 
the repairer. Some of the raftered 
ceilings and their color effects are 
refreshing and delightful, if at times a 
little glaring. Most interesting of all is 
‘La Chambre du Roi,” as the butler 
announces to us. The butler, by the 
way, is the ideal guide. He tells us 
just enough and no more, and is most 
civil and attentive. He seems to feel 
sorry that he cannot offer us refresh- 
ments and the hospitalities of the house. 
We feel sorry for his feeling so sorry, 
too! In the King’s bed-chamber we 
are presented to “La malle de HenrilV,” 
an enormous leather trunk, artistically 
studded with brass nails, but large 
enough to make the strongest baggage- 
smasher pause and reflect. Our guide 
informs us that his master keeps and 
hunts a pack of hounds. Over this 
Barney grows much excited, as he hasa 
pack of his own at home, so we are 
shown the ivy-covered and _ flower- 
hidden lodge of the “piqueur,” who 
leads us through the wood to a wire- 
enclosed field of two or three acres, 
where sixty or more splendid-looking 
hounds are running loose. They are a 
fine and healthy lot of dogs. Then we 
start for home, Blois, stopping en route 
to see the Chateau of Beauregard. We 
have done 34 miles altogether, so we 
are ready for the capital dinner which is 
soon ready for us. This is the country 
of “petits vins,” and good ones. To- 
night for dinner our host recommended 
us some old Vouvray, which we find 
most palatable, and there is not a head- 
ache in a gallon of it, at least so the 
experts Say. 

Saturday, July roth. — Our women 
folks are lazy this morning, having dis- 
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covered that a train was going to Am- 
boise, and would land them there about 
breakfast time. So the three men start 
early along the lovely river road, most 
interesting on account of the number of 
dwellings which are cut in the face of the 
rock. Many of these are used as storage 
or warehouses, and very few are actually 
occupied as dwellings. The road is per- 
fectly level and smooth, and including a 
couple of stops we make the twenty- 
three miles to Amboise in one hour 
forty-three minutes, and we really did 
not seem to be going at a fast pace. We 
are ahead of the train which brings Lady 
Augusta and Mrs. Cook, Jr., and when 
they arrive we breakfast at the Lion 
d’Or, a rather pretentious hostelry at 
the foot of the cliff on which the 
Chateau of Amboise is built. 

After breakfast we try bribery and 
corruption to get inside of the chateau, 
but unsuccessfully, for it is positively 
closed tight to all comers until the days 
of mourning forthe Duc d’Aumale are 
over. So to Chenonceaux we go, where 
we run against another disagreeable 
concierge, who seems disinclined to 
stir at all, until ordered to do so rather 
sharply by cur personal conductor. 

Chenonceau is perhaps the most at- 
tractive of all the chateaux outside, but 
has been shockingly vandalized inside 
by the present occupant where he could 
do so. The inside is most modern and 
tawdry. But we cannot delay long, 
as we are bound for Tours, which we 
reach at about six o’clock. 

The Hotel de l’Univers at Tours is 
our inn, a clean, comfortable, old-fash- 
ioned and dignified establishment, pre- 
sided over by two delightful ladies, no 
longer young, but quite handsome and 
suave, who welcome us as if we were 
their invited guests. It is said the 
French language is spoken in its utmost 
perfection and purity in Tours, and it 
certainly is more than an ordinary pleas- 
ure to listen to the perfect enunciation 
and pronunciation of our landladies. 
We find also the waiter—it must be the 
same—whom Henry James qualifies as 
“the most accomplished social being I 
ever encountered.” His special accom- 
plishments, however, only begin at the 
midday breakfast, for he seems to resent 
the appearance of the few guests who 
want their early morning coffee in the 
dining-room He is not ready for them. 

(To be continued.) 
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DUCK-SHOOTING IN COMFORT. 


BY HARRY F. WARD. 


and from a boat 1s not the most 

comfortable form of sport. Un- 

der the most favorable condi- 
tions, from sunrise to sunset is a long 
time to spend in a narrow duck-boat. 
To crouch in a blind is also wearisome. 
Long before night the seat feels as if it 
were carved out of the solid rock, and 
your legs are stiff or cramped. 

It is the time when the ice is breaking 
up, and on a shallow lake, that the com- 
forts of this form of sport reach their 
climax. A man may push back to camp 
overnight through an open channel 
and find in the morning that he has 
over half an inch of ice to break through. 
Now, a man will find that getting a boat 
heavily loaded with decoys and blinds 
through tolerably thick ice is not an 
easy job. The bow of the boat must be 
pushed up on the ice, then the boat 
must be judiciously rocked by the man 
in the stern until it breaks through. 
Obviously enough, progress by this 
method is not very swift. It is, how- 
ever, by no means dull, for the water 
splashing in freezes beneath your feet 
and furnishes a foothold lively enough 
to keep things interesting. 

But it may please the gods to bring 
you easily and safely to your stand for 
the day. It may also, later, please them 
to visit you with a snowstorm. 

But I started to tell of the day that 
we shot ducks in ease and comfort. 

There were three of us in a little 
cabin on the shore of the lake. In spite 
of the old proverb, three are very good 
company on a shooting trip, especially 
if those three are college friends. It 
had been a hard winter, and as we drove 
on to the brow of the hill that overlooked 
our hunting grounds we saw stretched 
out before us a great white expanse of 
ice, with here and there a few yellow 
rushes sticking up, like the last stray 
hairs on a bald head. - But the sight 
that gladdened our hearts was, far in 
the distance, a narrow, winding black 
thread in the ice. That marked open 
water. It meant ducks, and that we 
would have the cream of the shooting. 

The gray dawn of the next morning 
saw three dark ungainly forms engaged 
in stowing blinds and decoys into the 
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boats. There were two of them and they 
had been provided with runners for just 
such an emergency as the present, Last 
of all we loaded the buffalo robes from 
the wagon that had brought us to camp. 

Then we started to haul those boats 
over the ice to open water. We had a 
mile to make, and it was not long before 
we ceased to notice that it was a cold 
morning. Gradually the gray overhead 
was changing into a dull white, and a 
pink flush was beginning to show itself 
in the east. 

We had almost reached the channel, 
when there came from Roy a whispered 
“Look out, boys!” Coming straight 
toward us and low down was a pair of 
mallards. Between us and them was a 
bunch of tail rice grass, and behind that 
grass were three men, every one of 
them eager for the first shot of the 
year. 

When about thirty yards away they 
saw us and swerved; but three guns 
spoke as one. and the ducks dropped. 

On the edge of the narrow open 
water we found a little strip of land 
covered with tall rice grass and making 
a natural blind. Placing our decoys on 
the far side of the channel, we hid our 
boats in the grass and took our stand. 
No cramping of legs and body that day ! 
Each man sat comfortably upon a box, 
behind his own tuft of grass, with a buf- 
falo robe about his feet. Nocontortion- 
ist shooting that day! A man might 
even stand up to fire if it so pleased 
him, which thing a novice had better 
not attempt in a boat—unless he is of a 
particularly inquiring turn of mind, It 
was like sitting in your own drawing- 
room and waiting for the ducks to make 
a formal call. And they came, flock 
after flock, bluebills, ringbills, spoon- 
bills, redhead, pintail, sheldrake, and oc- 
casionally a mallard. There was no- 
where else for them to go, only that 
narrow strip of open water. 

We never gave them time to decoy. 
They would swing round the bend a 
hundred yards above us, low down and 
coming like the wind. Turning up- 
stream, one barrel we would give them 
as they came shooting straight to us, 
and the other as they flashed past the 
decoys in front of us, or, later, before 
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they turned the curve twenty yards 
down-stream. 

It was sport royal. You cannot ex- 
pect good shooting trom men who have 
sighted nothing but books for five 
months, but never a bunch of birds left 
us less than three. So we were content, 
even if we did miss with our first barrel, 
for it was not easy shooting. 

One ot the prettiest doubles I ever 
saw was made that day. A flock of 
sheldrakes came swinging down-stream. 
Now, a sheldrake coming breast-on and 
rising as he sees you is not an easy bird 
to stop, especially when he has only a 
narrow channel to fly in and cannot 
swerve off. Roy killed and Jack hit. 
Like a flash, the birds were past us and 
down-stream, the wounded bird coming 
down to the water at a long angle anda 
tremendous pace. Two feet above the 
water the contents of Roy’ssecond barrel 
dropped him dead. One bird breast-on 
and rising, the other shooting down- 
ward in the squarely opposite direction, 
both in a distance of forty yards and 
going as only sheldrakes can go, is not 
bad shooting. 

To crown our enjoyment the sun 
shone with a grateful warmth. So, after 
lunch, we lay down on the robes with 
our pipes and basked. It was content- 
ment such as can come only to the 
hunter who has had good sport under 
perfect conditions. 

So soothing was it that in a little 
while Roy fell fast asleep. Jack and I 
agreed such conduct must be punished, 
for, even though the flight of the birds 
is not regular in the middle of the day, 
a few stragglers may come along at any 
time. Even as we were casting in our 
minds for the most effective method of 
ending Roy’s siesta, we saw coming 
straight for us a small bunch of blue- 
bills, and simultaneously reached for our 
guns. 

They were right on us and there was 
time for only one barrel from our re- 
cumbent position. We each got a 
bird, and mine happened to be right 
over Roy when it was stopped. It fell 
straight and struck on Roy’s—well, to 
be exact, that bird landed squarely on 
Roy’s lunch. Roy says that the velocity 
of a duck falling from a height of fifty 
feet is ten times the square of the 
weight multiplied by the cube of the 
distance, and he ought to know. What 
Jack and I say is that if we had spent a 


month in the effort, we could not have 
devised a more desirable way of ending 
Roy’s slumber. 

Our afternoon sport was also good, 
and, by the time the sun was low, we 
had as many ducks as one man would 
care to carry. Starting for camp we left 
one boat hidden in the grass for other 
days, and took one with us for fear of 
mishaps, as sundry black spots, with 
here and there a little pool of water 
oozing through, warned us that the sun 
which had so served our pleasure had 
also worked his will with the 1ce. 

We had not gone far betore we spied 
in the distance a large flock of mallard 
winging their homeward way toward 
us, and all made for cover. My shortest 
way was through one of the numerous 
pools of water, and, my feet slipping, I 
managed to gracefully seat myself in 
the middle of it. It was cool, refresh- 
ing, and invigorating. Its effect on the 
vocal chords was especially strengthen- 
ing. I beg leave to recommend to the 
medical profession the prescription of 
an ice-cold hip bath for any weakness 
of the larynx. Now, if a man who is 
seated in water and upon ice does not 
desire to make still further acquaintance 
with the water, he had better wait calmly 
for assistance, which in this instance was 
somewhat slow in coming. 

As for the mallards, they passed 
immediately over us, but the other fel- 
lows suddenly lost all interest in them ; 
indeed, they were in no condition to 
shoot, while I had such a pressing en- 
gagement elsewhere, that, for all I 
knew of them, those ducks may be 
going yet. 

The remainder of our homeward 
progress was at least interesting. The 
boat was heavy ; one man was hauling 
at the bow, two were pushing at the 
stern. When we came to one of the 
dark-looking patches—and we could not 
avoid them—there would be an omi- 
nous crackling. Thenext moment Roy 
and I would be floundering in the 
water, and Jack at the bow would be 
yelling and shouting with glee at the 
sight we presented. We would adjure 
him to stop his noise long enough to 
haul the boat onto firm ice, that we 
might clamber out, and the next 
moment his end of the boat would be 
through and he would be with us. 

Then it was a sight for the gods. 
Three men and a boat (but by no means, 
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three men in a boat), all splashing, 
laughing and shouting, scrambling on 
the slippery ice, falling back again into 
the cold water, and staying there until 
we could push the boat onto firm ice 
and use it as an aid for getting out our- 
selves. This process was repeated not 
once, but many times, until night fell 
and found us still on our journey 

But there was no water cold enough 
to chill our good humor or wet enough 
to damp our ardor, and we reached 
camp in the most glorious spirits. 

During supper our cabin looked like 
the drying-room of a steam laundry 


After the meal Roy and Jack utilized 
all the dry clothes in sight to fit them 
for a trip to the village to ship our 
game to friends and to procure sup- 
plies. Their last laughing remark as 
they drove off, flung back at me as | 
stood in the cabin door, was a promise 
to faithfully and graphically describe 
my costume, It was not stylish, it was 
not elaborate. To be exact, it began 
with an overcoat and ended with a pair 
of slippers. There was no middle. But, 
as I said to myself when I turned in to 
the fire, “ What more does a man want 
after such sport ?”’ 


MAN-BATING LIONS. 


BY DR. J. H. PORTER 


1ONSandtigers 
infected with 
a lust for hu- 
man blood do 
strange and_hor- 
rible things ; and, 
, because it is im- 
possible to give an 
adequate account 
of those conditions 
governing the ap- 
pearance and con- 
duct of man-eating 
cats, therefore, in 
that region of mys- 
tery and dread to which they were thus 
transferred, fancy distorts their forms, 
and preposterous explanations of the 
prowess and ferocity of these beasts 
obtain credence. 

If a native African, familiar with 
murderous lions, could think and talk 
like an Indian sfzkarz, their narratives 
and personal experiences would show 
equally strong resemblances and dis- 
cords, While neither would be able to 
conceive anything short of supernatural 
interference as accounting for much that 
took place, yet, supposing they told the 
truth, those witches, ghosts or devils, 
supposed to be implicated, would un- 
doubtedly appear to have prompted 
possessed lions and tigers in very differ- 
ent ways. 

Both these animals belong to an order 
more highly specialized than any other 
in nature ; they are alike adapted to a 
predatory life, and similarly trained by 





habits of violence and bloodshed. Not- 
withstanding resulting likenesses, how- 
ever, their dispositions and demeanors 
are notably dissimilar, They have not 
the same style, and in that worst, as well 
as most advanced, state of development 
attained by habitual destroyers of man- 
kind, the behavior of these species has 
little in common. The man-eating lion’s 
conduct is like that of some bold and 
desperate outlaw, whose temerity often 
leads to failure anddeath. A tiger cal- 
culates every movement and acts with 
a cool, skillful, deadly purpose, which 
seldom errs. 

Except in sensational stories, no one 
ever hears of a tiger pursuing men 
openly, breaking into armed camps, or 
foraying a village night after night. 
“The king of beasts,” not unjustly so 
called with reference to barbaric ideas 
of nobility and grandeur, has often 
taken such risks, and, when his hour 
comes, no animal knows how to die like 
alion. Professor Robinson merely epit- 
omizes the evidence given by Lichten- 
stein, Delgorgue, Harris, Baker, Gérard, 
Andersson, and most of those who have 
known the animal best, in saying that 
‘‘when death is inevitable a lion is al- 
ways heroic.” 

An anecdote related by Drummond 
emphasizes this view, and shows in 
strong relief several characteristic traits 
belonging to the leonine nature. Dur- 
ing his travels in Africa, he came toa 
district in the northeast corner of Zulu- 
land which was intolerably afflicted by 
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a man-eater. Great numbers of the 
Amaswazi settled there had been killed, 
and many of their villages were de- 
serted, 

Arriving at a town late one evening, 
he found its inhabitants occupied in 
roaring, dancing, drumming, and drink- 
ing themselves into that devout state of 
mind appropriate for making offerings 
to the new moon. But the presence of 
a white man with rifles was an immense 
thing to people situated as these were, 
and their head men made Drummond 
very welcome. They ascertained that 
his intentions with respect to the lion 
were favorable, fed him, kicked its oc- 
cupants out of a hut, which was placed 
at the traveler’s disposal, and then re- 
sumed their devotional exercises. 

Despite an unimaginable din the 
wearied explorer fell asleep, and did not 
waken until aroused near morning by 
thunder peals, the rush of wind and a 
tremendousdownpour, While listening 
to this tumult, a wild yell pierced the 
darkness, and with this death-cry of 
despair and agony the awful voice of a 
lion rose above the storm. He had come 
again, leaped in among these defence- 
less wretches, burst open a hut and 
seized upon one of its inmates. 

Observe, now, that no tiger has been 
reported to behave after this openly 
outrageous manner. That fell beast 
crawls; it never comes storming into 
towns like this. Again, when the day 
broke, when the shriekings and lamenta- 
tions were over, after that exasperating 
waste of words attending all consulta- 
tions in Africa had ceased, and a regi- 
ment of men went after the lion, it was 
found that he took no trouble whatever 
to conceal his whereabouts. Instead of 
vanishing on a trail blinded by every 
device which cunning can employ, this 
brute devoured his victim within gun- 
shot of the stockade, drank at a neigh- 
boring stream, and lay upin an extended 
strip of dense brush clothing a ridge 
near by. 

Any tiger would have sought some 
lair difficult of access and provided with 
open lines for retreat in case of neces- 
sity. This beast merely ensconced him- 
self at the first shady place, regardless 
of consequences. Infallible eyes scruti- 
nized the copse’s whole circumference. 
A plain trail led there, but no outgoing 
track appeared, and it was positive that 
their enemy had not departed. 


/ 


More than a hundred men beat this 
jungle twice from end to end before the 
lion broke cover in front of their main 
body, drawn up on a slope beyond. 
Moreover, this reserve division was com- 
posed of spearmen who would stand and 
fight. 

Immediately upon entering the open, 
this animal made one of those feigned 
assaults which lions and tigers often re- 
sort to for the purpose of intimidat- 
ing their enemies. Drummond, however, 
shot him three times, and on each occa- 
sion he was seriously wounded. At this 
the lion halted midway between his as- 
sailants, and, says Drummond, for a 
moment or two paced in front of the 
larger force like an officer before troops. 
Then he charged into the midst of them 
and fought until literally cut to pieces 
with assegais. 

There is nothing in this whole ac- 
count that fits a tiger ; but notwithstand- 
ing the lion’s loftiness of demeanor and 
unshrinking courage when confronted 
by imminent destruction, this animal 
has been well called “the most cat-like 
of all cats.”” Treachery and cruelty are 
organized in his brain, and those im- 
pressions which dignity of carriage and 
desperateness of purpose suggest mean 
nothing when interpreted in terms 
which are appropriate to human charac- 
ter. 

Being one of the laziest creatures 
alive, a lion needs to be pressed by hun- 
ger before making what Moffat calls 
“his desperate attacks.” Under those 
circumstances, however, Kerr expresses 
the general opinion in saying that “there 
is no limit to his audacity and daring.” 
In the absence of official reports and 
other means for authentic information 
one cannot speak very explicitly, but 
there is reason to think that more men 
are killed throughout Africa by lions, not 
exclusively man-eaters, than fall before 
ordinary tigers in India, It is only oc- 
casionally that a whole population turns 
out against some intolerable pest of this 
kind, and, otherwise, there must be less 
difficulty in disposing of negroes than 
Asiatics. 

With regard to the conduct of these 
indistinctly homicidal creatures they 
obviously hunt men _ indiscriminately 
with other animals such as may be en- 
countered in a search for prey. Fur- 
thermore, there are parts of Africa 
where, owing to man’s defencelessness, 
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the state of things is so bad that tribes 
have sunk into a state of subjection, and 
only seek to escape attack. Dr. Living- 
stone and his attendants once stopped at 
a depopulated village, where none of 
them dared to go out after dark ; yet 
these were, so to speak, commonplace 
unspecialized lions, and very different 
beings from animals like that terrible 
scourge Drummond describes. 

The opinion that anthropophagous 
wild beasts undergo a transformation 
accompanying change of habit is alto- 
gether erroneous and without founda- 
tion. Their specific characters are 
merely modified by readjustments to 
more complex circumstances of life. 
Therefore, when lions become man- 
eaters, properly so called, their un- 
changed feline traits still prompt them 
in a new course of conduct. These in- 
ert and treacherous brutes take no 
unnecessary trouble to catch men, and, 
while human beings are-plentiful, none 
of them undertake perilous enterprises 
or proceed on any haphazard expedi- 
tions. They know what to doand where 
to go in order that prey may be pro- 
cured with the least amount of risk or 
exertion. Such a lion is well aware of 
who tills this cornfield or that mealie 
patch. He has informed himself of how 
many men accompany the village herds, 
where any outlying camps are situated, 
and how they are guarded. There is no 
route by which travelers proceed or 
traffic is carried on, that such animals 
have not studied with reference to the 
facilities for attack they afford and their 
own bodily powers. If otherwise good 
strategic positions present natural diffi- 
culties, the lion not only considers how 
these can be overcome, but, perhaps, 
practices his part beforehand. At all 
events, he has been watched while 
engaged in exercises that can only be 
explained in this way. ’ 

So puny a creature as man is, when 
unprovided with effective implements 
for offence, stands little chance against 
such a foe—an assailant having forty 
times his own strength, backed by mar- 
velous activity and an intense passion 
forcarnage. Under these circumstances 
savages can only shut themselves up, or 
assault their enemy in large masses, On 
the other hand, those precautions taken 
by a murderous lion might not seem to 
comport with that bold and often reck- 
less temper attributed to this species. 


But such a discrepancy has no real ex- 
istence ; it only appears when a judg- 
ment is made without taking all the 
facts into consideration. This animal’s 


intelligence, developed in man-eatersto 


its highest point, together with an or- 
ganic’ stealthiness of nature and pro- 
clivity towards unexpected attacks and 
stratagems, fully account for everything 
a lion does in the way of guarding 
against failure. Moreover, all his cau- 
tious proceedings are as nothing when 
compared with those which the prudent 
foresight of tigers puts into practice. 

Many persons visit lands inhabited by 
the lion, and learn nothing about that 
lordly creature. Other people actually 
hunt him without materially benefiting 
by their experience, for an untrained 
man is constantly led into error through 
occurrences which are almost inevitably 
misunderstood. No better recollections, 
however, remain with a hunter-natural- 
ist than those confidences imparted in 
the forest or desert by those whose 
lives have been passed among wild 
beasts. Nobody could have listened to 
lion-lore coming from such sources with- 
out advantage, and therefore the follow- 
ing narrative is appended, with an at- 
tempt to preserve that quaint style and 
extraordinary English in which this 
story was told. 

Karl Ruyter the gigantic, German- 
Dutch by descent, but mostly the former 
in speech and opinion, sat in an open 
hall running through his unpainted clap- 
board house, situated far up towards the 
Namaqua border, and delivered himself 
with an assurance such as so famous a 
lion-hunter might assume : 

“You vants to know if lions does 
purshue beoples?” he said. “ Vell, I 
tells youa tale, und it istrue. Maybe a 
liddle past dis time last year Jim Long, 
a trader vot I knows, comes here. He 
hat vaggins mit goods, und a parrel of 
viskey. Moreoffer, he was trunk, und, 
eider more or less, he staidt so continual, 
Now dis vas a goot man, onlie some- 
ding haf happened to him, und he vants 
to forget. Nefferdeless, dat is not die 
vay viskey acts—haf I not tried? 

“A ferry poor time you has in die 
vilds ven dat liquor giffs out, I tinks ; 
but I sait not dese vorts. Vell, he und 
die vaggins und die Hoddentots, dey 
cleart out. Veeks und veeks passed by, 
und I clean forgets Jim Long gomplete- 
ly. Den die vaggins comes, und die 
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niggers; but Jim Long he vas not dere. 
At vonce I suspecttet rasgalitie, und 
shouted : 

“* How is dis, Hendrick? Vere is your 
master, you plack peast ?’ 

“But he only throwed up his arms 
und cried, ‘Mein Gott! Mein Gott! he 
is verloren gone und tead—killed mit a 
lion.’ Likevise he showed me a poy as 
vas ferry pad hurt. 

“T has to vork den, but ven die nacht 
come I sends for Hendrick und says: 
‘ Now, tell me vat happened ; neider lie, 
or I skins you guick.’ Vat he toldt vas 
dis, und I peliefs him, for such affairs 
haf I knowed meinself : 

“ Dey trekked, he sait, und inspanned 
und outspanned for many days. Die 
gropos, die blains vere cattle grazes, 
vas purned up mit die sun. Game dere 
vas none, und wasser vas scarce. Jim 
Long, he trinkt straight ahead, und 
talked mit himself. Py und py die 
countrie changed. Dere vas kloofs mit 
liddle veldts petween ; dorn bushes vas 
blenty, und die doenyo, die mountain 
tops, rose up peyond. About den die 
voorloper asdrove Jim Long’s first vag- 
gin vere de viskey vas pegan to see a 
lion—big und ret. Someviles die peast 
followed, oder times he vas to dere 
sides, or die teufel got on a kraantz, 
standin among rocks, und joost looked. 
Now, dere ist no foolso verdammt as 
does not know vat dis means. Pesides, 
Jim Long vas no fool, und knowed it vas 
his pizness to go for dis lion immediate, 
for to let him alone vas like sayin coom 
und kill somevones ven you gits reaty. 

“‘ Nefferdeless, ven die poys vas skart, 
und pointed him out und sait: He 
vas here yesterday und die day pefore ; 
neider did he roar py night, und he 
vants not peef but human blood, Long 
vas like ein neuling, a greenhorn vat 
had neffer seen noting, und he schwore 
at die lion und Hoddentots und effery- 
ding. Now py dis time I seen how 
it vas mit Jim Long. Petween die 
viskey, und griefs as I don’t know, he 
vas like a man théricht—verressen auf 


seine niederlage—valkin straight down 
to hell. Of course, dem Hoddentot 
nigger prutes, dey looks on dis as 
aniemba magic spells, und giffs dere- 
selfs up; for dot all is in great tanger 
vas clear as die sun in heafen. 

“Ven dree days of seein dis lion vas 
gone, dere come up a pig storm-vind. 
Gloomy clouds piled on high, und dere 
fringes tore off, streamin across die sky. 
Nacht vas comin on, und dey must 
camp. But vere off all blaces unter die 
heafens did dis grazy Jim Long sthop * 
If you vill pelief me, at a poort, a raffine 
as you calls it, vat run out into die veldt. 
Dere was prush all round, und some 
trees, und it vas die ferry spot for lion 
surbrizes. No vonderdere poys sait dere 
master vas pevitched; but vat could dey 
do ven Jim Long sat on a rock lookin 
vild mit his gun? So dey made camp, 
und eat dere meal, und die Hoddentots. 
filled dere pellies, und vas schleepy, like 
die peasts dey is. 

“Ach! den vas a time to vatch, und 
pile on die fires. Lions is more vorse 
as effer in tarkness und storm. It vas 
plack now ; die vind shrikt around dem 
crags, und effery limb und twig vas 
makin a noise py itself. Soon dey vas 
schleepin, efen Hendrick, who hat some 
sense. But die pefore knowledge of 
something derrible vas on his mind ; so 
he vaked up many times. Vone of dese 
times ven Hendrick vaked, it vas to hear 
a deep pur-r-r, und a svitchen as vas not 
die vind stir in try grass. Instantlie he 
vas sure dis must pe die lion, for he 
knowed dese peasts neffer can keep still 
ven die moment for ploodshed comes. 
But now der vas no time for noting, as 
mit a roar like tunder rose die lion dark 
und awfulindieair. Hans—him | toldt 
you of—vas plinted und pit immediate. 
Den die prute springt on Jim Long und 
clawed him out from his plankets. Ach 


Gott! Dis nigger Hendrick git gray in 
his face ven he tell me how Long yellt, 
und his pones gracked, as die lion trag- 
ged him off a liddle piece und defoured 
him alife.” 
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FOUR MONTHS ABOARD THE “~ YANKEE." 


SOME OF 


THE CRUISER’S BXPBRIENCES=SEEN 


FROM THE BRIDGE.* 


BY 


N the day fol- 
lowing our 
formal decla- 


ration of war 
with Spain—on the 
26th of April last— 
a large number of the 
members of the First 
Naval Battalion , of 
New York City re- 
ceived the notice, 
which they had long 
been expecting, to 
“report aboard the 
New Hampshire pre- 
pared for Yankee,” as 
the messages ran. 














Subsequently, in 
THE OFFICIAL NuMBER the shuffling and set- 
OF THE “YANKEE.” tling inevitable to 


such a time, it was 

found necessary to increase the number 
by two or three batches of twenty or 
thirty men, running the total of the 
complete crew at length to about 325 
I was fortunate enough to be included 
in one of these lots, and on April 3oth 
closed my personal affairs and made 
preparations for an indefinite absence. 
I went over tothe Mew Hampshire on 

a bright Sunday morning and was soon 
in a suit of “whites” with the rest of 
my future shipmates, and learning the 





* The illustrations pages 2s. 27, 28 and 
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practical and inward mysteries of clean- 
ing spit-kits and swabbing decks and 
clewing hammocks and stowing gear, 
and fifty other small and large duties 
done to the tune of a boatswain’s whistle, 
which seemed then to carry a new and 
peculiar emphasis, and prattle into each 
unsophisticated ear: “ You have signed 
your paper and there is nothing to say 
for a year; you are one molecule in a 
great engine ; intwelve months, if alive, 
you may, if you choose, think and speak 
again. Jump!” 
The ups and downs of our first break- 
ing-in would make a long and tedious 
story in itself. For the next week, each 
morning a working gang was told off 
and sent over to the Yankee, then lying 
at her dock in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
In the afternoons all hands were sent 
there and turned-to on carloads of bar- 
rels of pork, salt horse, beans, sugar ; 
boxes innumerable of hardtack and 
canned things; equipment and naviga- 
tors’ stores; carpenters’, painters’ and 
plumbers’, sailmakers’, machinists’ and 
blacksmiths,’ and medical supplies—all. 
the thousand contrivances and tons of 
necessaries that make and sustain that 
complete and perfect floating com- 
munity, a modern man-o’-war. Mean- 
while coaling was going on—a delight 
not then for us, but it necessitated 


3c. are from photos by George Yardley. 
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"TWEEN DECKS 


open cargo ports and universal grime 
and filth, and as most of those cold days 
were windy and rainy, it made a situa- 
tion dreary enough for greenhorns ; 
for, not many days before, that be- 
draggled and weary crowd with sore 
hands and limp backs had been quite a 
representative set of young business 
men, lawyers, bankers, brokers, phy- 
sicians, yachtsmen, college men and 
men of leisure. 

At length the day came when, with 
bag and baggage, all hands were sent 
aboard the Yankee for keeps. That 
night was a most miserable one, for 300 
clothes bags and 300 hammocks were in 
a hopeless jumble. We were all played 
out and more or less desperate, and our 
supper—of salt-horse soup, hardtack, 
and the very vilest of unsugared coffee 
I have ever experienced—had not helped 
us'much. The wind whistled through 
the ports, and the rain came before day- 
light and swished against the unfortu- 
nate hammocks that happened to swing 
near those openings. That morning 
(and it wasa Sunday, I remember) I was 
up, or rather down, on my feet at 4 
o'clock, and, after emptying the usual 
quart cup of boiling coffee allowed at 
that time, I was accosted by one of the 
Norwegian quartermasters with the in- 
formation that he and I would get some 
buckets and brushes and lye, and scrub 
the wheel-house gratings. 

The rain through those four mortal 
hours—the “ morning watch,” from 4 to 
8—never for a moment abated, nor did 
it, in fact, during the entire day. My 


new friend. was an old 
sea-faring man from 
the government train- 
ing ship Vermont, and 
he, after we had got 
the floor gratings of 
the wheel-house out 
on the fo’castle deck, 
imparted to me the art 
of scrubbing, in which 
the chief secret is hard 
knees, inexhaustible 
elbow grease and the 
entire elimination of 
self. That time we did 
not“sandscrub”’ them, 
as is customary, but 
did what we could 
with hot water and 
lye, which made an 
impression mostly on 
my hands. After breakfast a great barn- 
like barge, flying a square red flag, came 
alongside. That was our ammunition. 
All day long we worked over that, the 
most heart-breaking job yet encoun- 
tered. But it was a sign that our prep- 
arations were nearly completed. 

I should say here that the Yankee was 
formerly the Morgan liner £/ Norte. She 
is 408 feet long, 48 feet beam, of about 
15 knots at her best average, and her 
battery consists of ten 5-inch guns, six 
6-pounders and two Colt automatic guns. 
She rides high and has the lines of 
a typical coaster. Our captain, Com- 
mander W. H. Brownson, the executive 
officer, the navigator, paymaster and the 
marine guard, were of the regular ser- 
vice. All other billets and offices, in- 
cluding the engine-room force, were 
filled by the Naval Militia. 

The ninth day of May was beauti- 
fully clear, and early in the afternoon 
we cast loose and waved a good-bye to 
the squad of relatives and friends that 
chanced to be on shore at that particu- 
lar time. We slipped down to Tomp- 
kinsville, where for sundry finals we 
were detained, but not for long, and 
the second evening after leaving the 
yard the mists of the North Atlantic 
were blotting our wake, and the last of 
the highlands dipping down with the 
setting sun. 

That was the beginning of a month’s 
cruise of hard and bitter breaking in, 
patrolling the coast between Block Isl- 
and and Barnegat in search of some 
supposed Spanish torpedo boats which 











FOUR MONTHS ABO. 


never materialized. But, of course, at 
that time we did not know that they 
would not materialize. All suspicious 
vessels, no matter under what flag, were 
overhauled in view of contraband of 
war. This necessitated our running 
dead dark at night, and taking all 
chances of fog and storm in the very 
highway of commerce. And five out of 
six of those early spring nights were 
foggy and stormy. Doubled lookouts 
and ceaseless listening for the faintest 
horn were all we could depend upon, 
and, of course, when it came to close 
quarters with something sighted, a good 
searchlight. 

But whether our vigilance amounted 
to a definite service or not, on May 26th 
we returned to the upper bay and to an 
anchorage, a toughened and well-settled 
crew, 

Our drills had been frequent and 
strenuous, particularly at both “general 
quarters” and “clear ship for action,” 
and I will say here that our captain 
never for a moment relaxed in his in- 
sistence upon the most perfect disci- 
pline in all matters of obedience and 
promptness; and, although his measures 
at that time were considered by some 
harsh and unnecessary, they turned out 
to be but mere beginnings to the train- 
ing that was to follow, and to make us, 
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in the course of time, a thoroughly 
competent ship’s company. 

We soon had confirmation of the 
theory that our cruise thus far had been 
one merely of instruction. More am- 
munition, and this time barges of coal 
for our own handling, came down the 
river. Our friends and relatives worked 
themselves aboard, and had difficulty in 
recognizing, though none in welcom- 
ing, their coal-heaving, provision-toting 
brothers and sons, and, in a few cases, 
fathers. All wanted to know our pro- 
spective programme, but we could only 
say that the captain had had the word 
passed to the “mess caterers” to lay in 
supplies for four weeks at least, as there 
would be no opportunity to replenish 
short of that period. Then there was 
talk of awnings and mattress covers and 
other things that suggested the tropics, 
and it soon became quite apparent that 
our destination was south. 

One afternoon, rather late, after three 
or four days of port, we again said 
good-bye to our friends and to good old 
New York, and, once in the open, the 
Yankee swung her head abruptly to the 
south. The next morning was Dec- 
oration Day. The air was already 
milder, and a great change had come 
over the water, which, instead of the 
sullen green we had become so used 
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to, was now a most brilliant blue. We 
had passed into the Gulf Stream, with 
its flying fish and islands of weed and 
“ Mother Carey’s Chickens.” 

That morning Captain Brownson had 
all hands to muster, and said in his in- 
cisive way : “ You are doubtless by this 
time aware that our destination is 
south ; you are entering the theatre of 
war. You are to understand that from 
this moment all rules and precautions 
are doubled in their stringency, and any 
laxity in obedience to orders will be 
severely dealt with. Drills will be fre- 
quent ; that is a necessity. I would 
also have you remember that, since 
this is not an armored vessel, our 


what sort of a place we had come to, be- 
yond realizing that it was a wild and 
thinly settled land. The S¢. Louzs was 
there, with orders for us to proceed with 
her that night to Santiago de Cuba, At 
midnight we were under way. I was 
on duty on the bridge from that time 
until four, and I think I shall never 
forget that particular watch. Our course 
was directly in the path of a broad moon 
then going down, the air was as mild as 
an afternoon, and, though we were sup- 
posed to be running dark, the whole 
world seemed bright as day. We were 
then in a hostile sea, and the first nov- 
elty of that situation, with the thought of 
our hourly approaching a fleet stripped 














A LANDING PARTY. 


greatest protection is from our own 
fire. The more rapid and accurate the 
fire of our guns, the safer we shall be. 
Pipe down.” 

After dinner we were called to gen- 
eral quarters and dropped a target 
overboard for our usual practice. The 
ship passed on, and circled slowly round 
at a distance of about two thousand 
yards. 

Four days southward at a good rate 
brought us, on a wonderful tropical 
evening, to the strange mountain-bound 
harbor of Mole St. Nicholas, on the 
northern coast of Hayti. We arrived 
after dusk, and were unable to make out 


for action, sent a never-to-be-forgotten 
thrill through me, and, I think, through 
all that were then awake. As the day 
began to break a dark, irregular line on 
our starboard bow developed into a rug- 
ged coast, which we knew to be Cuba. 
Dawn in the Caribbean is swift and 
gorgeous, but the colors soon die in the 
full light. We found ourselves within six 
oreight milesof land,arange of mist-cov- 
ered mountains that merged through a 
hundred tints, it seemed, inasmany min- 
utes. We followed them on to the west- 
ward, and shortly before ten o’clock a 
little cluster of gray specks came into 
view at an extreme distance ahead, not 
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far from shore, toylike beneath the 
hills, but which we knew to be, nev- 
ertheless, the combined squadrons of 
Sampson and Schley. 

In the course of an hour’s run we were 
with them, and our captain was off tothe 
flagship to pay his official compliments to 
theadmiral. In the progressofthisyarn,I 
had better explain that my duties were 
those of a signalman, or, in true navy 
phrase, a “ signal boy.” I was always on 
the bridge, and in consequence had a 
fine view of whatever was happening. 
As we steamed past the /owa, on our 
way to a position not far from the Mew 
York, I wasordered tosend to the former 
unofficially, that is, with a white wig- 
wag flag: “Good morning, Captain 


Evans ; glad to be with you again.” 
My work at once became of a serious 
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nature. There were then two signal 
men on watch at a time (later three), 
a chief signalman and a signal officer 
in easy call. We stood on the ends of 
the bridge, and werestrictly accountable 
for whatever occurred in the way of 
signals on any vessel in the fleet, at that 
time numbering in all over twenty. 
These were to be read and transmitted 
at once to the officer of the deck. Also 
the movements of small boats were to 
be borne in mind, and anything coming 
alongside was to be reported. Strange 
vessels approaching from a distance or 
suspicious occurrences on shore, and all 
things visible to mortal eyes from our 
points of view, were to be seen and 
promptly attended to, It did not pay to 
be caught dreaming during the four 
hours you were supposed to be on your 
feet. The captain, executive officer, navi- 





PORT FO’CASTLE 5-INCH, 


gator, or some one in authority would 
to a certainty have a spare eye some- 
where one instant before you, and the 
consequences were heavy. To make it 
a business to see everything is an under- 
taking that can be appreciated only 
through actual experience. 

Each vessel occupied a definite posi- 
tion in the blockade, forming an irregular 
semicircle, with the battleships in the 
center. At dusk this line contracted 
and closed for the night, and the inten- 
sity of the situation among those utterly 
dark and waiting giants of destruction 
is difficult to describe. So, also, the 
eternal vigilance. 

Shortly before midnight a shadow of 
some sort was made out to be slipping 
along by a line of cliffs, and at the 
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instant it was sighted a red and white 
rocket (the torpedo-boat signal) went 
up from’the Mew Orleans, then lying 
nearest to the shore. She followed the 
alarm with general quarters, and opened 
immediately with her rapid-fire guns, 
We swung into line and joined in the 
chorus with most of our port battery, 
moving slowly meanwhile to the east- 
ward, which seemed to be the direction in 
which the mysterious shade was pass- 
ing. Captain Brownson spared no am- 
munition, though the mark was exceed- 
ingly vague and unresponsive. How- 
ever, the Vew York soon came pounding 
in with her eight-inch guns ; the 7exas 
took a hand, and for twenty minutes or 
more there was a very impressive illus- 
tration of what night-work could mean. 
But our ghost of an enemy had vanished, 
without shot or sign, and as the cliffs had 
not been knocked down and the break- 
ers still broke, we were not clear as to 
just what had been accomplished, The 
next morning, though, the /orter came 
alongside with a fat torpedo in tow, and 
Captain Fremont told us through a meg- 
aphone how he had just sunk another 
found floating not farto the eastward. In 
our manceuvers of the night before it 
was through the purest good fortune 
that one of our vessels had not run into 
these. 

On Saturday afternoon, June 4th, the 
order was passed with a new tone for us: 
“Clear ship for action!” We cleared as 
we had never cleared before, and noticed 
that the entire fleet was closing to with- 
in about 4,000 yards of Morro Castle. It 
would be asking too much to go beyond 
a few words in describing the necessary 
preparations for a deliberate fight. The 
order, “general quarters,’ sends the 
men to the guns simply, regardless of 
all considerations, and is used in emer- 
gency, but where there is time, a thou- 
sand precautions are taken before the 
bugle sounds. All woodwork, such as 
boats, etc., are covered with spare can- 
vas; mess chests, mess tables, and 
benches and gear of all kinds are hus- 
tled below to the berth deck ; the wheel- 
house (with us) was lined with ham- 
mocks; awnings are furled, stanchions 
and railings are gotten out of the way, 
the standard compass is placed in safety, 
the guns’ crews have buckets of drink- 
ing water handy, and the surgeon is 
ready for his part in the work. The 
ammunition hoists are groaning with 
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AMMUNITION AT KEY WEST. 


shell, and voices come_muffled from the 
depths. All prisoners (that is, members 
of the crew in confinement) are re- 
leased and sent to their stations, for 
every soul on a ship has to work at this 
time. Each divisional officer salutes 
the bridge and reports his section in 
readiness ; the navigator is very intent 
over a curious little instrument, the 
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VISITORS’ DAY. 


range finder ; the executive is using his 
most peremptory language on matters 
of final detail, and the captain, in his 
white ducks and his tense bearing, is 
pacing the deck-house roof and saying 
as little as possible. 

When all was complete, the word was 
passed to the gun captains to aim at a 
thin yellow streak to the east of Morro, 
which marked a newly erected battery, 
and not at the fortress, for we knew 
then that Hobson and his men were 
somewhere in its dungeons. We were 
waiting for the final signal from the 
flagship, but that day it did not come. 

At the last moment there was a 
change of plans. A “hoist,” as it is 
called, went up on the Mew York that 
brought a look of supreme disgust over 
the faces of those interpreting the sig- 
nal, and then the word was passed by a 
very reluctant boatswain’s mate: “Up 
all mess chests ; supper for all hands.” 

But it was generally understood 
aboard the Yankee that night that the 
afternoon’s work had been to some pur- 
pose; that the next day, Sunday, was 
to be a day of rest, and on Monday 
morning work in dead earnest would 
begin. 

On the day of rest we wrote letters 
home, and when the day of work 
dawned all hands were moving at 4 
oclock. A high barricade of coal bags 
had been placed as some protection 
about the steam steering gear. Beyond 





this the work this time was compara- 
tively slight, as little had been undone 
Saturday evening. Breakfast was piped 
at 5:30, when each man was given a cup 
of especially good coffee. At 7:30 gen- 
eral quarters had gone, and all hands 
were properly and thoroughly ready. 
Ordinarily my post in action was at 
one of the Colt automatic guns. But 
they were not to be used this time, and 
I was assigned to the duty of hoisting 
and lowering the “speed cone,” a 
black canvas affair, by which a vessel 
indicates to other ships in a fleet what 
her engines are doing. In squadron 
evolutions this is naturally an impor- 
tant matter. The day had promised to 
be a scorcher, but heavy thunder clouds 
were gathering in the west when the 
fleet advanced in a semicircular forma- 
tion, and made a background against 
which the gray monsters stood out most 
superbly. Suddenly a couple of flags 
went up on the Admiral’s ship, and the 
command came from our bridge, “ Com- 
mence firing!” At that instant a gigan- 
tic burst of smoke rolled from one of 
the battleships in the center; a deep 
concussion followed, with the long 
shriek of a thirteen-inch shell, and im- 
mediately the fight was on. Of course, 
our own guns drowned out the inces- 
sant booming all along the line, and at 
times our own smoke hid everything 
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from view. But soon aclear spot would 
come in the direction of greatest inter- 
est, that is, along the crest of the cliff, 
and there it was very evident that the 
Spaniards were having an exceedingly 
hot time. In the vicinity of the batteries 
shells were bursting in clumps and 
dozens, and the avalanches of débris 
that came pouring down gave the idea 
certainly of tremendous destruction. 
But, although we probably made the 
men behind those rocks most unhappy, 
still we now know that a great deal of 
our vast energy was expended upon the 
rocks themselves, for, after a desultory 
and utterly harmless return fire, the 
Spaniards very wisely quitted their 
guns for some place of safety, and 
waited till the 
clouds rolled 
by. However, 
this was to be 
expected, and 
the mainobject 
of the attack, 
that of knock- 
ing up the en- 
emy’s works 
and making 
them miserable 
and unenthusi- 
astic for a time, 
was quite 
thoroughly ac- 
complished 
after three 
hours of ham- 
mering, and at 
half- past ten 
the fleet with- 
drew. 

Therain, dur- 
ing our morning’s work, came down 
not in sheets, but in lumps, precipitated, 
of course, by the concussion, and after- 
ward we found ourselves to be very 
pulpy specimens indeed. 

As our smoke died away the New 
York Herald boat steamed up from 
where she had been taking notes well 
to seaward, and attempted a megaphone 
interview with the captain, but he dis- 
appeared into his cabin, leaving Mr. 
Hubbard, the executive officer,to answer 
questions. 

“ How many shots did you fire, Cap- 
tain Brownson?” came the voice from 
the trumpet. 

“ Haven’t been counted yet.” 

“ Any casualties, Captain ?” 
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“Never touched us!” replied Mr. 
Hubbard, at which unaccountable lapse 
of dignity there was a general laugh, and 
that officer himself seemed surprised. 
Other questions of interest came in 
quick succession, such as “How does 
your crew like being fired at?” ete., 
etc., and then that progressive newpa- 
per used a large photographic plate on 
us and departed. 

The signal came to us from the flag- 


‘ship that night: “Prepare to leave at 


moonrise for Guantanamo Bay with S/. 
Louts and Marblehead.” ‘That meant 
shortly after midnight. Just at dawn 
we arrived at the entrance to that deso- 
late harbor, thirty odd miles east of 
Santiago, and while the S¢. Louis re- 
mained outside 
we, the Mar- 
blehead and 
Yankee, pro- 
ceeded toknock 
down a block- 
house on the 
point and to 
demolish some 
huts on the 
shore, from 
both of which 
places a small 
crowd of Span- 
ish soldiers 
very promptly 
cleared out for 
the woods. This 
performance 
brought upon 
us a sally from 
a gun-boat up 
the river at a 
distance of 
about four miles, that shot at us over the 
trees on an intervening tongue of land 
in company with an old fort in the same 
direction, opposite the little town of 
Caimanera. Most of the shots fell short, 
though some were well calculated. How- 
ever, we were not struck. And after a 
rather prolonged parleying Mr. Cutler, 
the navigator, who considered himself 
something of a shot, took one of the 
fo’castle guns in hand and dropped a 
five-inch shell so near her bow that 
most of a forty-foot spurt of water fell 
back on her decks, and then another 
equally close to the stern, whereupon 
she abruptly slipped behind the fort, 
leaving that antiquated battlement to 
argue it out with muzzle-loaders. I 
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had an excellent opportunity to see all 
this, being at the crosstrees most of the 
morning for the purpose of reporting 
certain things that could not be seen 
from the bridge. The Marblehead con- 
centrated her attention upon the fort, 
and soon silenced it. 

While we were thus engaged the Sv. 
Louis had been grappling for cables, 
where they crossed the mouth of the 
harbor, and by early afternoon she had 
severed the last telegraphic communi- 
cation between Cuba and the outside 
world. She left us that evening for 
Mole St. Nicholas, and we returned 
to Santiago, having accomplished two 
things, the isolation of the island and 
the preliminaries toward making Guan- 
tanamo the great coaling and repair 
station it afterward became. 

It will not do for me to dwell on each 
incident as it occurred during this 
month’s cruise, for we were on the go 
almost every day, and this story has al- 
ready become long. Various errands 
carried us about, the one in search of 
a Spanish merchantman, the Purzssema 
Concepcion, taking us south to Port An- 
tonio and Montego Bay, Jamaica. On 
June 13th we had an exceedingly lively 
experience with a gunboat we decoyed 
out of Cienfuegos (where it was ru- 
mored the Purtssima Concepcién would 
take refuge) by training our guns aft 
and appearing to be a merchant vessel. 
When she was well in range we swung 
our starboard battery round and opened 
tor all we were worth. Instantly she 
replied with a very rapid and accurate 
fire, having the range before us. She 
turned her broadside, and the shells 
rushed and whistled in a way most 
miraculous—since none, save one, found 
amark. It was more than chance that 
saved us that afternoon, for she dis- 
played gunnery enough to have sunk 
half adozen unarmored vessels. Though 
somewhat surprised with what he had 
run against, Captain Brownson ham- 
mered away, and in about twenty min- 
utes she decided to leave us, making 
rather swiftly for port. Meanwhile two 
shore batteries had joined in, and an 
eight-inch shell burst just outside an 
after gun-port, sending a fragment 
aboard which took off most of the left 
shoulder of one of the fellows. We 
withdrew shortly after, not very happy, 
realizing that it had been by all odds 
the hottest affair yet. Later it turned 


out that the gunboat was the Dvuego 
Velasco, one of the largest on the coast, 
and that she had beached herself with 
a number of the crew dead, and burned 
to the water’s edge. So that helped to 
smooth some feathers. 

At sundown, that evening, Cienfuegos 
lay in a low coast-line fifteen miles 
away. We were rolling about with 
barely steerageway in watch for the 
expected Purzsstma. The twilight of 
that particular day I believe was the 
most splendid I have ever seen. We 
were headed west, and quite alone, on a 
sea and beneath a sky that grew and 
faded and merged through the reaches 
of twenty Turners. The broad fo castle 
was strewn with dusky heaps of men 
who had dealt and faced death,— who 
now had had their suppers, and wished 
to sing. As the dusk deepened, these 
masses became less and less distinct, 
and the glow of pipe-bowls grew, while 
the subdued voices carried a low moan- 
ing chorus through all that lies available 
between the latest and “Old Folks at 
Home!” 

This was our time of rest and comfort 
and smoke —the second dog-watch — 
after the day’s work, and before that of 
the night to come. Naturally this was 
the hour in which our ship’s poets found 
voice for what had happened to rumble 
through their heads; and we were not 
without considerable talent in this parti- 
cular, and in others, as I have hinted. 
These songs would hardly bear groom- 
ing down into print, and must live and 
die in the memories of those that heard 
them. A man-o'-war’s-man’s life, -off 
duty, is spent in sleeping, eating, and 
keeping clean and mended. He has 
little time for more. His clothes are 
regularly inspected at intervals, and he 
himself in the “uniform of the day.” 
each morning. Any slackness in certain 
unwritten laws of cleanliness and neat- 
ness is very soon observed and attended 
to. The almost heart-breaking job of 
keeping up to the standard is a very 
present nightmare to a man who has not 
made it his business a fair part of his life. 
Scrubbing clothes at dawn, every other 
day, on the deck and on your knees, until 
your head swims and your eyes bulge ; 
stitching or mending or darning some- 
where by the little ditty box that seems 
the world to you; writing home; dead 
to all on a shady bit of deck where bare 
feet pick their way over your stomach 

















FOUR MONTHS ABOARD THE “YANKEE.” 


as over cordwood; lurking on a likely 
scent of something that is not hard- 
tack: these in a grinding monotony 
make up the daily existence of the man 
“below.” Much is done and forgotten ; 
but I think no Yankee man _ will 
easily let slip the recollection of certain 
June evenings somewhere in the Carib- 
bean Sea, flat on his back or in a tangle 
of legs and arms, singing, and following 
the old masthead as it roamed through 
the stars. 

It was necessary, some ten days after 
our first visit, to return to Guantanamo 
for coal. In that short time the marines 
had landed and -done the fighting that 
made them famous, pitched their tents 
on the hill-crest where once stood the 
blockhouse and hoisted the first flag 
carried on Cuban soil. That lonely bay 
had become a big community, and one 
that increased in importance during the 
entire war. Colliers and vessels of all 
sorts were there, though the surrounding 
hills were then but half taken, and I 
remember that night barges carrying 
men and field-pieces were sent ashore 
to reintorce Camp McCalla. 

Events carried us westward along the 
coast. Some days were spent in the 
vicinity of Casilda, near Trinidad, 
twenty miles east of Cienfuegos, where 
Purtssima had taken refuge, but the 
intricate reefs and shoals made it im- 
possible to get at her without a pilot. 
We succeeded in finding the usual gun- 
boat, but little was done on either side. 

Between the Isle of Pines and Cuba 
there is a great deal of shoal water, 
over which fishing sloops earried sup- 
plies of various kinds from that island 
to be transported quickly overland to 
Havana. We were ordered to look out 
for these, and one day corraled five in a 
convenient arrangement of shoals over 
which even they could not pass. We 
sent a boarding party in two boats, 
armed with Springfields and one of the 
automatic guns. The Spaniardsat once 
piled into their small boats, and pulled 
for the land, with the exception of two 
men, who stuck to their posts and 
calmly allowed themselves to be cap- 
tured. The sloops were hitched and 
taken with infinite labor out to the 
Yankee. The officer in charge reported 
“five boats in tow, sir; also two Span- 
iards, four dogs, and a lot of live fish.” 
The men were sent ashore with a little 
money in their pockets, the dogs were 
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kept for mascots, and as for the fish 
—about two thousand we estimated, 
Spanish mackerel and others, with some 
fat sea-turtles—a week of bliss seemed 
before us, after a month of hard-tack 
and pork; but our luck in matters of 
luxury was always strange. The cap- 
tain ordered everything of value to be 
taken aboard, all the live things to be 
put in the sea-tank of one of the boats, 
and the others burned. This was duly 
accomplished that evening, but it tran- 
spired at break of day that the sole sur- 
vivor of that little fleet was quite 
empty, in a word, was the wrong boat. 
Our motto thereafter was changed, and 
became, “‘ Remember the fish!” 

In accordance with orders, we pro- 
ceeded from the Isle of Pines to Key 
West, little suspecting that in doing so 
we missed by only ten hours a despatch 
boat sent there to take us back to Santi- 
ago. Had she caught us we would have 
coaled at Guantanamo, and been with 
the fleet on the great 3d of July. But it 
was otherwise ordained. At Key West 
we were ordered North, with the suspi- 
cion of yellow fever aboard. It was a 
false alarm. On the morning of July 
6th we entered the lower bay, and heard 
from a pilot boat the tremendous news 
from Santiago. 

At that time Watson’s squadron for 
the proposed attack on the Spanish 
coast had been formed and we learned 
the Yankee was to be part of it. As 
most of that fleet was then South, our 
position was taken advantage of as a 
simple means of conveying to them sup- 
plies of all sorts, chiefly ammunition. 
We took on an immense cargo at Tomp- 
kinsville, and then went to the Norfolk 
yard for more ; then we sailed for sunny 
Guantanamo with over a million dollars’ 
worth of powder and shell, and untold 
tons of other things, even to spare pro- 
peller blades for the Newark. 

It was well into July when we again 
saw our rendezvous, then a floating city 
indeed. Cervera’s ships were no more, 
Santiago had gone ; the whole blockad- 
ing fleet was there with colliers, 
repair and supply vessels innumer- 
able. The eastern end of Cuba was 
ours. We lighted up at night, and the 
splendid bands on the flagship and Ore- 
gon played to that listening world 
through the moonlit evenings. It was 
not like war; yet we saw one day an- 
other end of the story, when Admiral 
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Sampson became our guest for a day's 
trip to the westward of Santiago, to 
make an inspection of the hulks that 
lay grim and abandoned on that desolate 
coast. 

It will be remembered there was a 
long period of waiting and uncertainty 
at this time that ended only with the 
signing of the protocol. Well into Au- 
gust Watson’s fleet lay ready to sail on 
twelve hours’ notice, and though expect- 
ancy helped the situation along, still it 
became very wearing and monotonous, 
Toward the middle of the month signs 
of peace began to appear, though not 
in any way to affect us. The Seventy- 
first and Rough Riders dropped in on 
their way home, other transports came 
and went on the same mission, and 
fighting days seemed to be of the past. 

One night we were suddenly ordered 
to leave for the Crooked Island passage, 
in the Bahamas, to intercept, if possible, 
a vessel called the Montserrat, supposed 
to have sailed from Havana with Cap- 
tain-General Blancoaboard. The Srook- 
lyn and Dixie were despatched on the 
same errand to other likely points, and 
we were to patrol our respective stations 
for seventy-two hours. The day after 
reaching that part of the world we 
sighted a steamer and chased her; she 
was a transport, homeward bound. An 
hour or so later another came into sight ; 
she was taking aregiment home. Dur- 
ing that day and the next day and the 
next, six or eight passed ; each loaded 
with a dusty crowd that gave us three 
cheers, for our pains, and passed on. 

During the next to the last night I 
stood watch from eight to twelve, and 
sighted at about ten, a faint light on our 
starboard bow. On learning its bearings 
the captain sent word to the officer of 
the deck to “give her the jingle and 
chase at full speed.” Of course we were 
running dark. In about forty minutes 
we had come very near a strange-look- 
ing vessel headed about east by north. 
The emergency crews were at their 
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guns, and when we came within hail 
the search-light was thrown full upon 
her, and Captain Brownson sang out 
through his megaphone as he had done 
to so many suspicious vessels during 
the past three months : “Stop your en- 
gines, sir; 1 am going to send a boat 
aboard of you.” The boat was sent, 
and a voice came from the bridge of the 
stranger : “For God’s sake don’t stop 
us; we’re homeward bound!” 

It began to look as though war had 
become our own private affair. 

Next night we came upon a fleet of 
vessels headed north, and lighted up like . 
river steamers. We exchanged signals, 
and found them to be the Mew York, 
Brooklyn, Oregon, and others that formed 
the naval parade here on August 2oth. 
The whole army and navy seemed to be 
moving North, and the thought of join- 
ing at once in a triumphal homeward 
march danced through the very keel of 
the ship. But we asked tor instructions, 
and the message came: “ Blockade 
raised; hostilities suspended pending 
negotiations. We are bound for New 
York ; you return to Guantanamo.” 

Next morning we were at anchor. So 
many ships had gone back that the old 
bay seemed to be lapsing again into its 
original sort. The camp on the hills 
was gone; vultures and the rains had 
come. Almost every day saw one of the 
remaining fleet steaming out of the 
harbor with a long homeward-bound 
pennant at the main. At length on 
August 23d, our turn came to join the 
procession, and on the 28th we were off 
Tompkinsville once more, a most happy 
crowd. From there we were sent to 
League Island Navy Yard and mus- 
tered out. 

On September 2d a train of cars on 
solid land took us to Jersey City. We 


marched that afternoon up to the old 
New Hampshire, bedecked with flags 
and waiting—where events at once be- 
came too overpowering and general to 
be rendered intelligibly here. 














BAITS AND STILL-FISHING - 


IN 


INLAND WATERS. 


BY H. C. DANIELS. 


only with fly or arti- 
ficial bait are largely 
in the minority. Iam 
with the majority and 
chiefly depend upon 
live bait, the character 
of the bait depending, 
first upon the kind of 
fish sought and sec- 
ondly upon the season. 

The black bass will 
take a great variety of 
bait. Sometimes the 
success of a bait depends upon the water; 
some readily taken in certain waters 
being rejected in others. Much depends 
upon the moods of the bass, which are 
always unexpected and unaccountable. 
You may catch a boatload of bass to-day 
with a certain style of bait and the next 
day you get nothing, while your neighbor 
succeeds with another bait. 

To be a successful bass fisherman one 
must study the appetite of the fish. 
Seth Green depended much on examin- 
ing their stomachs to find what they 
were taking, and yet this does not al- 
ways work. I have seen bass after 
bass in a day’s fishing with crayfish in 
their stomachs, and yet that bait was 
useless. 

For this there are reasons, however. 
The bait is not offered to them inshore, 
where it is naturally found, and again 
in some waters the bass will pay no at- 
tention to a crayfish on a hook, while, 
if it is cast to the bottom and has any 
motion, it will be taken. A live, mov- 
ing bait may get bass where a motion- 
less bait will not. 

In regard to worm bait, there is a sci- 
ence in attaching an angle worm to a 
hook. Day in and day out, all season 
through,a fat,red, lively angle worm gets 
more bass than any other single bait. 
They can’t resist it. Their instinct is to 
prey, and when they are gorged with food 
they will grab a worm if it is wriggling 
on a hook and spurn it if wadded and 
lifeless on the same hook. The “knack ” 
of putting a worm on a hook consists of 
leaving the head and tail of the worm 
room to squirm in the water ; first hook 
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through the neck, then the middle, and 
then bury the barb in the tail part. 

Crayfish and shiners are natural food 
of the black bass, worms and flies their 
delicacies, while their instinct is to at- 
tack anything in the way of bait that 
has motion in the water, whether they 
are hungry or not. The bass upon their 
natural grounds at the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario are seldom found hungry. 
They feed evenings on the crayfish and 
flies, and mornings on the shiners. As 
a rule bass prefer food of a soft nature. 
The shiner is relished because it is soft, 
clean and easily digested. Soft-shelled 
crayfish get more bass than hard ones, 
although when hungry the fish do not 
refuse the hard-shells, and with their 
noses pry up stones and other shelters 
under which the crayfish may hide. 

The small live worm is also more 
successful with perch than a large hook- 
ful. The grasshopper is a most taking 
bait with bass, but there are days the 
fish seem to have had a surfeit and de- 
cline the hopper ; a good change in that 
case is a fat field cricket. 

I have taken bass plentifully with 
crickets when other fishers with worm, 
minnow and other baits got none at all. 
One afternoon, rowing along a bluff at 
Henderson Bay, I noticed that the wa- 
ter was alive with grasshoppers blown 
from the bluff. The bass were snap- 
ping them up here and there, and so I 
put on a grasshopper and made a cast,’ 
with no result, after repeated trials. I 
then removed the sinker and cast on 
the surface, and took some good fish. 

After the bass are through the spawn- 
ing, in June, they grab any bait offered 
for a fortnight or three weeks. After- 
ward they begin to get dainty and indif- 
ferent to lures. As the heat increases 
they work out into deeper water, and 
they may be taken, in the fall, in water 
thirty feet or deeper. 

There is an advantage in a worm bait 
over a minnow bait. With the former 
one may be almost sure of hooking his 
fish, while with the minnow it is not so 
sure. For this and other reasons I like 
to have on hand a can of fresh, clean, 
lively worms. 
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To my mind the best rig for bass 
still-fishing is to attach the sinker about 
five feet from the hook, or, generally, 
as a connecting link for line and leader. 
I then take the depth of the water by 
hitching a weight to the hook and 
sounding, checking the line when the 
rod can be held level over the water 
without tension; then remove the weight 
and attach the bait. With the sinker 
well above the bait, the latter is per- 
mitted to sway or drift with the current 
in a tempting way. 

One of the best baits for perch is the 
minnow—the smaller, the better. Some- 
times perch have a lazy fit and will takea 
dead minnow in preference to chasing a 
live one. This is also true of the black 
bass. I have offered him tempting bait, 
which he repeatedly declined, until a 
rock bass, or perch, came along, where- 
upon the bass would take the bait he 
had previously refused. 

Among the baits a black bass will 
take, according to my experience, and 
starting with what he likes best, are: 
Worm (large, fat, lively), soft crayfish, 
clam, minnow, lake shiner, bay shiner, 
creek minnow, medium chub or dace 
and very young bull pout, grasshopper, 
cricket, white grubs from rotten trees, 
helgramite, sandworms, prepared flour- 
paste and maccaroni. 

There are waters where helgramites 
never appear and the bass do not take 
them eagerly, while in estuaries, where 
the bass have been accustomed to them, 
this repulsive bait is taken with avidity. 
In the Eastern markets are sold sand- 
worms which are good bass-catchers in 
any water. The alewives in Lake On- 
tario afford food for bass, and even 
when crayfish and shiners are plentiful, 
the partly digested alewives are fre- 
quently found in the stomachs of bass. 

Baits for perch are limited in extent. 
A small minnow is pre-eminently first, 
then comes a small, red, lively angle- 
worm and small doses of cut fish. The 
perch has got to be very hungry to eat 
a young perch. 

Pickerel will prey upon a good-sized 
perch, but more readily will take a large 
shiner or creek chub, and rarely a worm 
bait; pike differ in this that no more 
tempting bait can be offered them than 
a hook well wadded with angle-worms. 
The most successful fishing for pickerel 
or pike is trolling with some sort of 
spoon. 


The bait par excellence for brook 
trout in pools or spring-holes is a small 
red angle-worm, which they often take 
in preference to natural or artificial flies. 

Perch, also, have their moods, but not 
so varied as bass. There are times they 
show marked preference to dead bait 
over the live article. I have fished with 
others, when at the outset I had a su- 
perior quality of minnows. Yet the 
perch didn’t take hold worth a cent. 
The weather and wind appeared to be 
right, and I wondered they did not bite. 
As an experiment, I halved my min- 
nows, placing upon one snood the upper 
half of a minnow and upon another 
snood the lower half. The experiment 
was asuccess. The perch took the bait 
readily and refused the whole minnows 
offered by the fellows in adjacent boats. 
Perch are greater sticklers for proper 
depth than black bass and do not roam 
somuch. An excellent idea in perch- 
fishing is to commence fishing well 
toward the bottom and gradually shorten 
up, until the proper level is struck. 

Two baits upon the same leader 
twenty inches or so apart often help 
to determine the best depth. A great 
luxury for perch is trout fry, and one of 
the ways of ruining a trout pond is to 
stock it with perch. Perch fishing is 
not to be sneezed.at, either with fly, 
bait or trolling. Perch are excellent pan 
fish; they are a little bit gamy and ready 
biters. They can be found in nearly all 
waters at eight to eighteen ounces, and, 
in favored spots, at two pounds weight. 
They furnish most enjoyable fishing for 
ladies and children who prefer filling 
the creel to angling for black bass with- 
out success. 

Speaking of grasshopper bait, what 
sort of scheme would it be in Western 
States that have grasshopper plagues 
to stock the streams with bass? The 
grasshopper crosses streams and bays, 
and the query is if fish could not make 
appreciable reduction in their enormous 
numbers. But ah! Stocking the wa- 
ters! There’s therub. The black bass, 
male and female, hover about their nests 
until their progeny is self-supporting, 
and so loyal to the instinct is the female 
(the male acts as skirmisher) that she is 
easily netted or speared and the progeny 
is destroyed. It seems so shortsighted 
in the poachers. 

I have in mind a beautiful lake 
once teeming with black bass. The 
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spawning in April and May in a bay at 
the foot of the lake was a sight to be- 
hold, yes, too much of a sight for farm- 
ers living on the shore, for it took buta 
few nights’ spearing to clean the fish out. 

Tackle makers have imitation insects 
of all descriptions for black bass, includ- 
ing bumble bees and honey bees. I 
have repeatedly watched bumble bees 
that have fallen into the water where 
the black bass were taking grasshoppers 
and crickets from the surface, but never 
have I seen a bee disturbed by any fish. 
There is a green grasshopper or “ katy- 
did” that I have never succeeded in 
hooking a bass with. Small green frogs 
are at times great bait for bass or pick- 
erel, and the latter doesn’t question size. 










I am satisfied that more maskinonge 
could be taken in the Thousand Islands 
region (and the Canadian lakes as well) 
by using a larger fish than ordinary for 
bait—either still-fishing or trolling. A 
thirty or forty pound maskinonge thinks 
nothing of making prey of a four or five 
pound fish; then why is he not more 
readily lured by a large bait? Where 
there are schools of lake shiners the 
maskinonge frequently shoots into the 
school with open maw for his mouthful, 
but he is not apt to follow up or seize 
a single small shiner. When you go 


where there are maskinonge, secure the 
largest chubs or suckers to be had for 
bait; maskinonge frequently prey upon 
pickerel of no mean size. 
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BY E. B. QUISENBERRY. 


selected the point of destination 

for a camping and fishing trip, 

we soon gathered the desired 
number of congenial souls and the nec- 
essary camp equipage, and one bright 
morning in April we boarded the train 
southward, for the little village of Lin- 
coln. 

The usual crowd of idle men around 
a country depot gathered to see the 
“outfit” loaded into the wagons and 
started on the overland journey of ten 
miles to Cole Camp Creek. 

Our party of six, after a pleasant ride, 
soon reached the top of the high hill 
above what is known as “ Robbers’ 
Cave" Here we halted, and _ hastily 
marked camp for the cook to strike, 
while we donned hip-boots, got the min- 
now seine, and slid down the steep hill, 
and on to the creek With a few dips 
we soon filled our minnow buckets with 
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good bait. For that day’s work the 
whole party, however, could show only 
five small bass. 

Supper over, we gathered around a 
huge camp-fire, at a safe distance, for 
the nights are not very cold this time of 
year in Missouri. We listened to stories 
and personal experience of the old fisher- 
men of the crowd until bedtime. 

Each fellow made up his bed to suit 
himself, and we turned in, not to sleep, 
though ; oh, no, for whoever goes camp- 
ing knows only too well that sleeping 
the first night out is only an after dream, 
a delusion and a snare. The beds are 
different from the ones at home, and, 
as we know from experience, there is 
always a stone, or something that per- 
sists in working its way into some part 
of your tired anatomy, either by goug- 
ing or digging, and during the process 
the smiles of Morpheus are not easily 
lured your way. 
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Some other fellow, too, along in the 
wee sma’ hours of the night, weary try- 
ing to get in a comfortable position, 
starts a conversation, or gets up to 
smoke, or to get warm, or to do some- 
thing, which disturbs the others. 

The cook soon has breakfast steaming 
hot, and every fellow makes a break for 
the table, with a smile of satisfaction 
spreading over his countenance as the 
smell of fragrant coffee, hot biscuit, 
smoking ham and eggs, combined with 
other good things, strikes the olfactory 
nerve, and creates an appetite that no 
man has known except on a fishing trip. 

The second day’s catch proves to be 
more than enough, and supper-time 
finds a tired, leg-weary and hungry 
crowd, amply prepared with the im- 
plements of war for the complete anni- 
hilation of the smoking black bass and 
crappie steaming hot. 

Filled to the brim with a square meal 
and a good dose of “satisfaction” taken 
with a little sugar, we again sit down 
around the crackling logs, and pipes 
are lighted, while story, anecdote and 
song flow until we seek seclusion in 
the tents—this time to sleep, for after 
the first night in camp you can sleep. 

At the break of day, rested and re- 
freshed, it is one of the privileges of 
our camp life to see the sun rise over 
the bluff, lighting up the creek, hills 
and valley. To the right, far across the 
creek, lie the farms with vast fields 
growing green with the early crop, or, 
in some, the farmer with his teams pre- 
paring for the seed not yet entrusted to 
mother earth. At our feet, stretching 
away to the northwest and southeast, 
winding in and out, runs Cole Camp 
Creek, acknowledged to be the supreme 
fishing stream of Western Missouri. A 
small river running like a mill-race, by 
rocks, around curves, under cool shad- 
ing trees and out over shoals. You can 
see and hear the bass as they jump out 
of the water in the shallows, after their 
morning meal, the minnow. To the left 
rise the rugged hills, dotted with ledges 
of huge rocks, and covered by a stunted 
growth of timber, showing here and 
there the mouth of a cave, for which 
this part of Missouri is famous. 

Chief among the caves of these parts 
is the already mentioned Robbers’ Cave, 
so called because it was the headquar- 
ters of a band of robbers during the 
late war. This is a most remarkable 
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nature’s curiosity. The entrance is on 
the side of a steep bluff, some one 
hundred and fifty feet from the top 
and perhaps fifty feet from the base of 
the hill. Right immediately under the 
entrance to the cave, and coming from 
its depths, flows a spring, making a 
small river of clear, sweet water at a 
temperature of about 43 degrees dur- 
ing the entire season. The cave, being 
entered in a stooping position, soon 
opens into broad and large rooms, for a 
distance of perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
terminating at the far end with beauti- 
ful stalactites, and here and there a stal- 
agmite, from which the purest of water 
drips into a basin, the depth and length 
of which have never yet been explored. 

Thus, mingling with nature in her 
simplicity and grandeur, one forgets 
the trials and vexations of business. 
In this veritable Eldorado is the fabled 
fountain of youth, and you live over 
again the days when, as a barefoot boy, 
you rolled up your home-made cotton 
pants, dug a gourd of worms, cut a 
pawpaw pole and made for the creek in 
happy anticipation of bringing home a 
string of perch and mud-cat. 

With a full minnow bucket we start 
out and find a shoal into which we wade 
and make acast. The line is pulled taut, 
and unless you are very wiry and care- 
fully skilled in the ways of the frisky 
“jumping-jack,” he will make good his 
escape, and you will find yourself in a 
very unpleasant frame of mind as you 
see him make a bee-line for some 
friendly boulder. 

But ah, what satisfaction and exhilar- 
ating joy are there in landing an unusual 
“fighter” and getting him safely on the 
string! True enjoyment, which well 
pays for the hardships of the trip and the 
first night in camp, a source of pleasant _ 
recollections, and a basis for stories of 
your prowess that would put to shame 
even good old Izaak Walton. 

It is thus, camping, fishing, eating 
and sleeping, the time passes, until one 
accumulates an appetite and a capacity 
for sleep that would do justice to the 
traditional seven sleepers ; and it is with 
areal sadness that we break camp and 
head for the city, ever vowing to return 
the very first opportunity and mingle 
with nature and run backward the well- 
spring of youth, health and happiness, 
in our reckless abandonment of the con- 
ventionalities of life. 
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BARB’'L OF GOSSENSASS, 


THE MAID 


OF TYROL. 


BY THE LATE JOHN HEARD, JR. 


TRANGE as it may seem at first 
sight, it was, perhaps, in the 
mountain-bound insignificant 
province of Tyrol that the French 

Revolution cast the blackest shadow of 
amazement, consternation and dismay. 
All the idols of that little hero-worship- 
ing land were threatened—God, Kaiser, 
Vaterland—Duty, Honesty, Tradition, 

The old régime was outlawed! 

Among the simple mountain folk its 
traditions were almost as sacred as those 
of the Church, for both were so thor- 
oughly intertwined that neither could 
fall without imperiling the other. The 
direct effect of the proclamation of the 
universal equality of man upon the hon- 
est, simple country was only to cause it 
to cling more closely, more desperately, 
to its own conception of allegiance, of 
right and wrong, as a frontiersman grips 
his rifle more closely when he hears of 
an Indian outbreak from the reservation 
limits. 

It was not until many years later that 
the dreaded enemy began to knock with 
cannon-shot on the rock-gates of Tyrol, 
but the first shots had been felt there 
long before. For years the name of the 
new imperator had been held up to pub- 
lic execration, and the religious, deep- 


feeling mountain-folk prayed that this 
new scourge of the world be cast into 
hell, as was his prototype of old. But 
the Corsican’s star was in the ascend- 
ant. Victory followed and crowned his 
every effort. The older thrones fell, 
shattered before his irresistible light- 
ning-like strokes, and the Old World 
trembled, shaken to its foundations. 

In the “ Holy Land Tyrol,” under the 
shadow of invasion, the men prepared 
themselves for a long struggle; the wo- 
men prayed, and the priests preached of 
God, Vaterland and Liberty, but ac- 
cording to the old ideals. 

In the little village of Gossensass, in 
the fateful year 1789, was born Barb’! 
Mayr, the daughter of Frau Anna, the 
maiden who was later on known 
throughout the land as the Barb’l of 
Gossensass—a blond, blue-eyed, fair- 
cheeked little thing, joyous as a sun- 
beam, from whom a smile or a pleasant 
word always compelled a laugh, and yet 
in whose deep blue eyes there lay un- 
conscious a well of serious feeling. Her 
education was such as became her posi- 
tion—a little reading, a very little writ- 
ing, combined with still less knowledge 
of arithmetic ; but against these super- 
ficial school acquirements she harbored 
an intense love of her country, of her 
Church, and, through the Church of God, 
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an intense love ot Austria and an abso- 
lute belief in the justice and wisdom of 
the Almighty, who regulated every 
action of her life for the best. 

No more gay, beautiful little flower 
had ever blossomed in Tyrol, none so 
filled with the mere joy of living, no 
one so unselfish and gentle. Ina sick- 
room her laugh was more soothing than 
the most happy prescription, yet, even 
with such a subtle touch, she was a 
mountain maiden, and the soft pink 
and white flesh concealed uncommon 
strength—the strength and endurance of 
the finest Tyrolean type. Perhaps she 
was not intelligent or quick-witted—in 
her simple way she understood rather 
through her feelings than through her 
mind—but the people admired and 
loved her. Why? They could not have 
told, unless because she was lovable, a 
logic of the heart to which there is no 
reply. 

Through the bitter years that followed 
upon the French Revolution, Barb’l led 
a peasant maiden’s life, a monotonous, 
drudging existence, unrelieved by ex- 
citement or incident of any kind. Day- 
break always summoned her to work, 
even though the waning evening light 
had failed to call her to her bed the 
night before. Vaguely, by intuition as 
much as by hearsay, she knew that in 
the great moving world outside battles 
were fought, old thrones tottered and 
fell, and that the harvest moon was red 
because of the blood that lay deep upon 
the battle-fields under a canopy of can- 
non smoke. 

In the guest room of her father’s inn 
she had heard much talk that she did 
not always understand, yet which filled 
her simple mind with a vague feeling 
of apprehension, as of impending evil. 
Certain names, certain things, always 
seemed to be good, coupled with words 
of admiration or prayer, and again 
others were as universally cursed, but 
the distinction between the two she 
learned only as a child picks up a lan- 
guage, without understanding grammar 
or rules. 

Barb’! was still a very little girl when 
the thunder of war was let loose in the 
Tyrolean mountains, and of the mean- 
ing of war she remained naturally in 
childish ignorance. She prayed for 
Kaiser Franz, just as the other children 
prayed, fervently, yet with a very dim 
conception ot either Kaiser or Napoleon, 


friends or foes; but the words became 
familiar, and as they were rarely 
mentioned without some demonstration, 
whether of affection or of hatred, so 
their meanings sank slowly into her soul. 
It would have been impossible for her 
to define them, but her conception of 
men, things, events was like the concep- 
tion of right and wrong—distinctly felt, 
not at all understood. That east and 
west, north and south were in a ferment, 
she could not help knowing, but it meant 
little or nothing to her, for she had 
known no more quiet times, 

Ever since her birth, a certain excite- 
ment had pervaded the whole population 
of Tyrol. There had been fighting in 
‘97 and during the following years, but 
the Tyrol, where Barb’] lived, was spared 
the scourge of war; and when, in De- 
cember, 1805, she was told that she was 
henceforth a Bavarian girl, she laughed 
aloud, showing the full line of her pretty 
teeth, and answered : “ A Bayer, I! Oh, 
no; a Tyrolean I came into the world 
anda Tyrolean I shall leave it! And 
what would Kaiser Franz say if I made 
my best curtsey for another? No, no! 
As God made us so we be; so we remain!” 

But the littke woman did not know 
one thing—that she was not to remain 
as God had made her. At one of the 
country dances in Sterzing she met her 
fate, the Seppl of Maireth, a tall, 
curly-haired, dark-eyed boy—the Adam 
to her Eve. Not very long thereafter 
Barbl’s golden head lay on his broad 
breast, and she did not turn away when 
his lips sought hers. 

And so, in a moment as it were, she 
was betrothed, and her life expanded. 
In the light of the love that had come to 
Barb'l, her perspective of the world was 
changed. With the intense delight in 
being loved there came a definite recog- 
nition of the obligation of loving, of self- 
sacrifice, of asolemn, sacred duty towards 
the man who was to become her hus- 
band ; and—she had been brought up in 
a very simple way, honestly, as is a 
girl’s right—she knew that children 
would be born to her, that she would 
even rejoice in her motherly sufferings, 
God had ordained such sufferings, and 
as a devout Catholic, Barb’l resolved to 
bear all so bravely that afterward she 
might offer her hours of pain to the 
Church against the hours of intense 
happiness that her husband and the 
little family would give her. 
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If this logic were a trifle exalted, it 
was coherent and in thorough harmony 
with the simple and deeply religious 
life of the people from whom she sprang. 
As a healthy, honest peasant girl, a nor- 
mal woman, she was anxious, even 
eager, to stand her test of womanhood. 
Thé certainty of marriage had explained 
everything to her. Now she knew 
nearly, not quite, and in an expectancy 
little less solemn than the religious ex- 
pectancy Barb’l watched for the hus- 
band and yearned towards the husband's 
child, her gift to him. When once she 
had promised herself to him in a kiss, 
there was no false shame in her heart. 
Through him she was to become a moth- 
er, and she looked up at him, not asa 
man, but as ¢#e man, chosen by God for 
her, ‘le woman! 

Among peasant folk, horizon narrows 
down to the day. This world is small. 
Even God is small, interested only in 
their small interests, and so the God to 
whom the peasant prays at all times is 
not the God to whom he prays in church. 
The one is the Lox Dieu, the other is the 
Jewish God Almighty—Ruler—J udge— 
Avenger. 


II. 


There had already been fighting 
enough in the Land Tyrol, but until 
1809 there was no general uprising. It 
was then that the Landwirth Hofer, the 
“Man of Tyrol,” became the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the enrolled army, 
as it were, without effort or precedence. 
And through his influence the land 
rose against the invader. The first cam- 
paign ended in April. Bavarians and 
French had been thrown out beyond 
the frontier, but the next attack was 
imminent. 

Early in May the church bell of every 
village steeple rang the alarm, and the 
villages lay deserted by all who could 
bear arms. The very youngest, the 
very oldest, alone remained. In Gos- 
sensass, with the exception of the Gréb- 
ners, who were busy providing this im- 
provised army with food and ammuni- 
tion, there remained not a boy of twenty 
nor an imp under sixteen. A large hos- 
tile forcee—French, Bavarians and Ital- 
ians—was threatening Tyrol at the 
north and at the south. The future 
looked black indeed. 

It seemed® well-nigh impossible that 
the Schiitzen companies organized by 


the different district commanders could 
hold their own against the well-trained, 
well-led troops of Napoleon. Nominally 
there was an Obercommandant, the 
Landwirth, Andreas Hofer, but in spite 
of their confidence in him, in spite 
of their confidence in the Lord God and 
in the justice of their cause, Tyrol really 
at bottom despaired. The strongest par- 
tisans, their speeches notwithstanding, 
recognized—probably it were more cor- 
rect to say FELT—that Austria had 
abandoned them. What could they hope 
to do alone against the man who, with 
his hands, had kneaded like dough the 
kingdoms and empires of Europe! 

The struggle for loyalty had become 
a struggle for existence. The land 
turned to God even more earnestly than 
before. The people did not expect a 
miracle, but with a certain instinctive, 
hopeful appreciation of the necessity of 
Divine help, they prayed for it. God 
would save them! So general was the 
feeling throughout the land that even 
the wholesome, healthy Barb’l of Gos- 
sensass, who knew nothing of the hys- 
terical state, became visionary. But the 
maiden was of too stern a fibre to be- 
come a mere instrument of men. She 
listened with only a passing emotion to 
the priests of the church, or to such 
fanatics as the elsewhere all-powerful 
Capuchin monk, Johann Maria von 
Kolb, the impassioned orator; yet no 
woman in Tyrol felt more keenly the 
desperate condition of her country folk 
in their need of help. 

But she was not roused to action—THE 
worp had not been spoken—until, one 
morning, the ca// came. She was sitting 
in her little garden, hedged with sun- 
flowers on one side, a rushing torrent 
on the other, when something seemed to 
break within her—something was born. 
She could neither define nor explain it. 
Afterward, when her mission was ful- 
filled, and men questioned her, asking 
how the word had come to her, she 
answered, “ Much after the fashion of 
the prophets of old. 

“The Lord spoke to me, and said, 
‘Go, Barb’l; go through the Land 
Tyrol, and bid the men rise against the 
foe!’ Then I kneeled down andthanked 
Him. Then I told the Mother, and I 
went on my way.” 

It is true that where Barb’l passed 
there remained no man able to bear 
arms, so that travelers, passing through 
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the silent, deserted villages, looked 
around and muttered to themselves : 

“‘ Barb’| of Gossensass has been here'” 

Tne whole country knew her name, 
and gave her a new and national one, 
“The Maid of Tyrol.” The men she 
raised, some with weapons, some with- 
out, joined the army on the heights 
before Innsbriick, where they were 
jokingly called “ 4ardb’lers,” until the 
day of the second liberation of Tyrol— 
the day of the great fight on the Isel- 
berg. 


IIT. 
THE FIGHT OF THE ISELBERG, MAY, 1809. 


The fight had already lasted several 
hours without decisive result. Less 
well trained than the regulars, the peas- 
ants were feeling the strain, and lack of 
military discipline in the army of the 
mountain men made it well-nigh im- 
possible to pick them up by any ener- 
getic order. As for the peasants, there 
seemed little to do. They were fight- 
ing bravely in the front, and were only 
distinguished from the ranks in that 
they were the more exposed. 

On the left wing Speckbecker, the 
“Man of Rinn,” and his boys were re- 
treating sullenly, step by step, shot by 
shot. On the right, Stroub, barely held 
his own. The center alone, under 
Peter Mayr, slowly gained ground by 
inches, at the cost of a man to every 
hand’s length. 

Then the French General saw his 
opportunity, and seized it. By a sud- 
den order, he withdrew from right and 
left all but a line of skirmishers, massed 
his forces in the center, and shot them 
forward to smash the strong backbone 
of the mountaineers. So fierce was the 
onslaught, so murderous the fire, that 
the line quivered, wavered, and fell 
back. It was too hot, and the monot- 
ony of the long fight had told upon the 
morale of the peasants, more accus- 
tomed to sudden dashes and instant 
victory or defeat. But the French and 
Bavarians had fired together, without 
reserve, hoping by one murderous vol- 
ley to break through the solid wall of 
human bravery that held them at bay. 
During the ensuing pause, before the 
final move, when the old muzzle-load- 
ers were being charged again, the two 
little armies hesitated. They were so 
close together that as the smoke lifted 


each soldier could see the whites of his 
opponent's eyes. 

Suddenly, in the silence, a woman's 
voice rang out: ‘Peasants of Tyrol! 
THERE is your road! Shame on the 
coward that flinches ! ° 

The men looked up, startled. On a 
rock between the two confronting lines 
stood the “ Maid of Tyrol,” a musket in 
her left hand and her right pointing 
toward the foe, a red welt across her 
white, bare bosom, the scar left there by 
a brutal under-officer’s whip. Over the 
low-cut black bodice two superb blond 
braids, untwisted at the ends into silver 
tassels, and under the tensely drawn- 
out brow the glorious blue eyes that 
gleamed naively childlike, with the 
holy anger of a fanatical saint. Tyrol! 
Tyrol !! 

There stands Tyrol! Honest, simple, 
beautiful, fearless! Hearth and home! 
Under the shadow of the pines by the 
river, the clear blue vault above, every 
man felt the call of the peasant goddess 
to the peasant men. Peter Mayr, the 
Wirth an der Mahr, looked at her si- 
lently for a moment and swung his 
sword. 

“It’s the Barb’l of Gossensass!” he 
yelled in his far-reaching véice, turn- 
ing towards his troops. 

“Men of Tyrol, out with the steel, 
and at them! Now, with God, for 
Kaiser and Vaterland! Charge!” The 
word went down the line, and again be- 
fore the green forest hedge upsprang 
another army, as if out of the earth, 
grim, sturdy, desperate ! 

The rude fruit of the soil, man, wo- 
man and child, the Tyrol stood there 
before the foe—before God! On the 
other side, too, the French army under- 
stood, A glorious page of their own 
past history arose before them, on 
which Jeanne d’Arc flung the halo of 
her heroism! 

They felt that the lightning was 
about to strike! Then, with a mighty 
cry, the mountain avalanche swept 
down from the rocky sides, human, ir- 
resistible ! 

Tyrol! Tyrol! Tyrol! 

The day was done. 

Oh, woman, woman, who shall praise 
thee? Who shall blame thee with a 
quiet conscience and a sober pen? 
Look! Forty thousand men fighting 
mad! On one side, complé¢te strategy, 
the best weapon that the age affords ; 


ET 
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opposite, a beaten host of desperate men 
miserably clothed, miserably armed, 
without trained leaders, but ready to 
die, and resolved to die ard—for a 
principle ! ! 

Between them, on a granite boulder, 
a girl; God above! A single sentence, 
a single charge, and the Holy Land 1y- 
rol is free once more! Why? How? 
Because the men fought better? 

No! Because suddenly the /dead, 
like the Pentecost of old, flashed down 
upon the land, at the beck of a 
Virgin ! 

But great as was the gen- 
eral rejoicing among the 
peasant folk .the war 
was by no means over, 
and past experience 
had taught the 













slept and worked with guns loaded, 
ready for the call when it should come, 
and in every village church the priests 
preached the holy war. But it was un- 
derstood that the war was to be in no 
way an offensive one. The men fought 
merely for the freedom of their territory, 
and such excursions as were made by 
Austrian troops over the Bavarian fron- 
tier awakened stern disapproval on the 
part of the mountaineers, especially 
from Hofer, whom the Emperor ap- 
pointed Obercommandant at Inns- 
briick. Hofer lived there in the 

castle on eighteen cents a 
day, according to his 
humble requirements. 
He kept his Passeyr 
peasant costume, the 
same in which he 








Tyrolese to look upon any cessation of 
hostilities, not ratified in Vienna, as a 
mere temporary respite, during which 
they were at leisure to work on their 
farms in preparation for the next clash 
of arms. 

Lasting peace could come only from 
the banks of the Danube, and there the 
modern Ceesar was shattering the aliied 
armies as though they were but toys. 
Moreover, the country was poor, cut off 
from all supplies or help from the gov- 
ernment, and obliged to rely solely on 
its own resources, 

Under Andreas Hofer’s administra- 
tion the whole of Tyrol was organized 
on a military basis. The sharpshooters 





was shot a few months later on the walls 
of Mantua; and yet in spite, perhaps 
because, of this extreme simplicity and 
personal disinterestedness, he wielded 
such power as few dictators have ever 
possessed in any country. As he shunned 
show of any kind, so he disliked big 
words that had no place in the peasant 
vocabulary. 

In the field he was always a quiet, im- 
perturbable commander, ready at rep- 
artee, undisturbed by the fire about 
him, reluctant to strike or fire himself 
unless in an emergency, but keeping his 
men well together through his example 
Before the battle on the Iselberg the 
different troops passed before him, and 
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after nodding a “ good-day ” to the lead- 
ers, he simply raised one foot on the 
other, and thus, his hands thrust in his 
broad leather belt, pointed out the road 
they were to take. 

“So I head the vanguard?” one of 
them ventured to ask. 

“T don’t know about the vanguard,” 
Hofer answered, in his phlegmatic way. 
“You are just the first, that’s all.” 

“ And what orders?” 

“Find the Bavarians and lick them.” 

But any outrage against order or 
honesty caused him to lose his temper 
and adopt the most severe measures of 
repression. And in this ultra-religious 
country his own intense reverence of 
God was a great power. Inevery event 
he distinctly and publicly recognized 
God’s finger ; so it was, when the Barb’l 
of Gossensass made her pilgrimage 
through the deserted villages of Tyrol, 
that Hofer believed her mission to be an 
inspired one, and because she was God's 
instrument he himself admired and re- 
spected her, and by his approval lent 
her additional prestige and honor among 
the peasants. 

The brave little girl was anything but 
happy; with a certain sense and pride 
of martyrdom, even though self-im- 
posed, she walked from village to vil- 
lage, from Alp to Alp, calling up and 
out what was left of the fighting 
strength of Tyrol, encouraging the 
women to resignation, firing the young 
boys just old enough to know how to 
shoot, and causing many an old man to 
say to himself, as he tipped his quart 
of “red” or “white”: “If I’m not as 
young as I was once, I may be of use 
still, and I'll go. The Maid goes, and 
where a woman can go a man can go.” 

But in her innermost heart Barb'l 
dreamed of quiet days ina vine-covered 
Werthschaft, where, at a woman’s task, 
she might work from the rising to the 
setting of the sun. Of the power she 
wielded, of the prestige of her name in 
the Land Tyrol, she could not be quite 
ignorant, yet,in her simplicity of mind, 
she would gladly have exchanged her 
present heroic life for the quiet, happy, 


emotionless existence of a peasant 
mother. And oh, how gladly would 


she have listened to the wailing of a 
child, instead of to the acclamations of 
a sore-beset people! But Seppl was 
away—up in the mountain passes—al- 
ways one of “the first,” as Hofer called 
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his vanguard, always doing his duty, 
simply, honestly, as a matter of fact; and 
if she were worthy to become his wife, 
she must carry out the task that God 
had seen fit to set before her. Happy 
the little maid was not, but praise- 
worthy certainly, especially so to us, 
descendants of the Puritans, to whorn 
God spoke directly of the duty to per- 
form, of the thing to do, irrespective of 
personality or preference. 

When Lefebre, with fifty thousand 
men, backed up his numerous artillery 
and, grasping more clearly than at first 
the problem before him, broke through 
into Tyrol for his third campaign, the 
loyal little province was indeed in a 
dire plight. Help from the outside, from 
the mother country, was not to be ex- 
pected, neither in money, men, nor pro- 
visions, nor, most important, in am- 
munition. Every man, woman, or child 
was expected to do full share, without 
other hope of recognition or remunera- 
tion than that he or she couid find in 
the satisfaction of a difficult duty well 
done. 

Through the silent villages, weighted 
down with woe, the Barb’l of Gossen- 
sass bore her crucifix, raised her re- 
cruits and sent them to the front. In 
the silent mountains Hofer, Speck- 
becker, Eisenstecher, Straub, massed 
their forces of sober, determined, silent 
men. In and through the still passes 
Seppl, now become spy and guide, one 
of the boldest of all the picked youth of 
Tyrol, led each forlorn hope to the ap- 
pointed spot. The red wings of the 
“Eagle of Tyrol” were drooping, drip- 
ping with blood. Innsbriick had once 
more been taken, and the enemy was 
burning right and left, singling out 
more especially the houses and prop- 
erty of the peasant whose name Fame 
had now consecrated. 

Once more, by superhuman effort 
and amazing patience, the valiant moun- 
tain men under Hofer cleared the land 
of the enemy, and then the shades of 
despair fell upon all. The House of 
Austria had definitely abandoned the 
most loyal province. A shameful peace 
was signed, and the men who had never 
surrendered were included in it. 

But the struggle was not quite over, 
although the last days were at hand, 
Jor the land was dying. Badly beaten 
near Meran, the peasant army existed no 
more, and only a few small detach- 
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ments of desperate men, mostly con- 
demned to death, were holding their 
own in the higher mountain refuges. 

Hofer had disappeared into his hiding 
place on the Brautacher Berg, and a 
price was set on his head. Seppl had 
vanished utterly, since he had been 
caught and convicted asa spy. He had, 
nevertheless, managed to escape. Speck- 
becker was hiding somewhere in the 
mountains that frame the Prestathal ; 
and in Gossensass Barb'l was weep- 
ing bitterly, unable, in spite of all her 
efforts and connections, to get the slight- 
est clue to her lover’s hiding place. 

Then, once more in her life, a revela- 
tion from above was vouchsafed her. 
Without waiting for reflection to dampen 
her resolve, she started on her journey 
toward Meran, and a little before noon 
of the following day, after fourteen 
hours of severe walking, she stood at 
the door of the French Commander-in- 
Chief at Meran, only to be refused ad- 
mission, of course. 

“Tell him ’tis the Barb’l of Gossen- 
sass—they call me ‘The Maid of Tyrol,’ ” 
she answered, realizing, for the first 
time, the meaning of her name in the 
land. Thesentinel merely laughed and 
answered brutally: “Come again later. 
We don’t receive young women at this 
hour of the morning.” 

But a young officer, who was passing 
by, overheard the conversation. He 
had been at the battle of Iselberg, and 
he remembered how the Barb’! had 
sprung out between the two armies and 
that she had picked up the whole Tyr- 
olean forces with one sweep of her 
right arm when the other commanders 
were powerless. He stopped; looked 
closely for a moment to recognize her. 
Of late the many mistakes made and 
outrages committed had been espe- 
cially by the secondary officers, and it 
was the policy of the Commander-in- 
Chief to allay the universal exaspera- 
tion of the people by the most lenient 
measures compatible to military rule. 

This might prove an opportunity, for 
the girl was now well known on both 
sides as a national character, and _ per- 
haps her remarkable beauty was not 
without influence upon him. 

“You are Barb’l of Tyrol?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, simply; “I am 
the Barb’! of Gossensass.” 

“ And you want?” 

“T want to speak to the Obercom- 


.civilized world. A 


mandant.” 
then said: 

“ Follow me.” 

It was a curious meeting, and for a 
few moments the French Commander- 
in-Chief, Baraguay d’Hilliers, gazed si- 
lently at the “ Maid of Tyrol.” A peas- 
ant inn-keeper, and this girl of twenty 
had in the space of one year, in three 
distinct campaigns, crushed the armies 
of the great Napoleon, and delivered 
her country from the elsewhere invin- 
cible French; and as he looked at her 
he felt puzzled. Wherein lay this won- 
derful force? The girl was beautiful, 
no doubt, but battles are stern realities 
unaffected by sentiment, nor are cannon 
shot rendered ineffectual by fair looks 
—and yet—and yet—Christ unarmed 
and unsupported had conquered the 
peasant maid of 
Lorraine had cast off the English yoke 
and reéstablished France. All his ac- 
quired science and habit of command 
wavered. Baraguay d’Hilliers felt in the 
clear blue eyes of the girl a power that 
was denied him. 

He could say “Go!” to fifty thousand 
men, who would go as far as he bade 
them. She could say “Go!” to another 
fifty thousand, who would scatter his 
army like chaff. Why? Because he 
handled machines, and she handled 
men! Were not his machines equally 
men? Aye! but authority is not the 
equivalent of love ! 

Recollections of childhood came to 
him, of his father’s stern authority, of 
his mother’s stronger love, for the re- 
membrance of the authority was dim; 
it had faded with the power, while 
the love was cherished and lived on. 
Thoughts of his own daughters, of his 
home ; how he longed to be there, free 
from hardships and duties. . . The sec- 
retary and the young officer who had 
ushered the Barb’l into the study were 
accustomed to find the commander 
prompt, energetic, just, but unflinch- 
ing, careful to conceal his individuality 
behind his uniform, and they watched 
him with amazement lay his hand on 
her head, and say to her very gently : 

“My dear little girl, what is it that 
you want of me?” Quite unconscious 
of the liberty she was taking, Barb’l 
caught his hand in both her own, and 
held it, looking up at the grizzled, but 
kind face of the old soldier. 

“ Commandant,” she began slowly, “I 


He hesitated :ora moment, 
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am betrothed to the Knaufel Seppl of 
Maireth, and I want to go back to him 
I don’t know where he is, and I have 
come to you because you are the gov- 
ernor of the land. He is not dead, 1 
know, I know that, here,’ she continued, 
laying her hand on her breast, “ but he 
may be a prisoner, and it is my duty to 
go to him, and if my dear boy is to die, 
I want to see him before he dies, and 
we can go together.” 

D’Hilliers turned towards his secre- 
tary, and asked: 

“Do you know this Tonsep Knaufel of 
Maireth? I think I have heard the 
name before. Look up his dossier.” 

“T do know him, mon General,” the 
man answered, rising. “ An escaped spy 
and one of the boldest among the young- 
er men, condemned to death on capture 
You signed the order only last night.” 

The conversation was in French, and 
Barb’l had not understood, but she 
looked from one man tothe other as 
each-spoke, and a little shiver of fore- 
boding ran through her veins as the 
General turned away towards the win- 
dow. 

What should be done? 

A spy, already once tried and con- 
demned to death, escaped, and on the 
black list under the heading, “To be 
shot immediately upon capture.” The 
regulations were definite. The man 
must die. As Commander-in-Chief he 
was all-powerful, and possessed the 
command over life and death—or par- 
don. His generous instinct clamored 
for pardon, but the iron duty, empire, 
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stood behind him. Again he thought 
of his children at home. Outside the 
little fountain flashed quietly, serenely, 
asin his own courtyard at home, and 
he mused ; was not this an opportunity 
to proclaim the clemency of the new 
rule ? 

Barb'l was a well-known personality 
throughout the whole of Tyrol, and this 
spy, this Seppl, her affianced, was also 
become a man of note. If he par- 
doned him—what?—it might mean 
peace and submission too, the strongest, 
but most generous policy. What might 
Napoleon’s answer be? What might 
the result be, as regarded his own for- 
tunes? Who should say? He turned, 
looked at the girl again, and suddenly 
took his decision, for better or worse. 
He dictated a few words to his sec- 
retary, signed the paper, and took it 
over to Barb’l. 

“My child,” he said as he gave it to 
her, “ your betrothed and the men who 
are with him are free. Here is the or- 
der. Now go and find them!” 

“And where, sir?” she asked, her 
large eyes full of tears. 

“ Where? Where?” 


he answered, 
half impatiently. 


“If you don’t know, 
how should I? If any one can find zm, 
itis you. He loves you, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes; for he has told me so.” 

“Then go, my child! His life is in 
your hands. I have done more than it 
was my right to do. Now it is for you 
to do the rest. If I had known where 
to find him, he would have been shot 
these many days.” 
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“ And Speckbecker, where is he?” 

“He is on the Gammerspitze, sur- 
rounded and certainly cut off from all 
help. By to-morrow he and his men will 
be prisoners or—or not.” 

Barb’] had understood, not only the 
indirectly conveyed information, but 
the kindness of the General, and, more, 
the imminent danger. She kneeled 
down and kissed the old man’s hand, 
holding it a moment in her own. She 
was too strongly moved to speak, but 
she looked up, with her glorious eyes 
swimming in tears, and, kissing his hand 
again, she dropped two of her heart’s 
diamonds upon it. 

On the Gammerspitze the snow lay 
deep, light, wind-blown, treacherous. 
The little log hut had completely disap- 
peared under the soft, white, falling 
shroud. Half a mile below, a company 
of French soldiers had established a 
temporary camp, guarding the only 
issue of the valley. The fire of the 
crushed sharpshooters was so dangerous 
that they dared not attack the little hut 
until a beacon from behind the Joch 
announced the arrival of the troops that 
were to act from behind and cut off all 
retreat, even though the weather were 
favorable. 

But they waited in vain, for, on the 
other side of the divide, the execution- 
er’s squadron lay rigid and dead under 
fifty feet of snow. 

One morning as the men were await- 
ing breakfast, a young girl reached the 
forlorn camp and claimed an interview 
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with the commanding officer. “I am 
the Barb’l,” she said, as she handed her 
paper to the Captain, ‘and this is the 
order of the General-in-Chief.” The old 
soldier looked it over, nodded his ac- 
ceptance, but answered with a cackling 
laugh : 

“Tt’s all right, my good girl, but you 
must take it yourself, for no French- 
man may show himself beyond that 
tock and live. When we hear the fire 
from beyond the rock I shall move; 
until then we shall lie here. It is un- 
healthy for us Frenchmen, this climate. 
But take it tothem, if you dare! It is 
all right—all right—only, my girl, I say 
don’t go; you will get shot, and it will 
do no good.” Before he had finished 
Barb’l was swinging the order high 
above her head, singing a yodel, happy 
for the first time in many months. 
Seppl, Seppl was there! She knew it, 
felt it in her innermost being. Seppl! 
Just beyond that rock / 

Then a shot, a sharp sting, and she 
fell. When she opened her eyes she 
was in Seppl’s arms. Joyous, laugh- 
ing, the dear little Barb’l of the happy 
days long ago. “Seppele, Seppele!” 
she cried out. “My Seppele, you are 
mine! God would not let you kill me 
with that shot, because I am bringing 
the pardon to you all, Seppl! Sepp, 


now you are no longer the Seppl of 
Maireth, and I am no longer the Barb’! 
of Gossensass, but I am your Barb’l, 
~and you are my Seppl, to the end of 
this life !” 
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» AQUET NOOK 


GLANCE at the map of Sweden 
convinced me that amongst its 
numberless lakes I might yet 
find one that had escaped the 


eyes of embryo Izaak Waltons, and 
where the summer-boarder-wanted col- 
umn was unknown and unused. 

A ticket to Sweden, and the neces- 
sary fishing-tackle, were soon in my 
possession, and the first days of June 
saw me glide into the little, quiet har- 
bor of Géteborg—we call it Gothen- 
burg ; and here I obtained a list of all 
the best known fishing-grounds, and to 
these I promptly decided to give a wide 
berth. 

A five hours’ ride next day found me 
at the small village of Sandhem, and, 
as luck would have it, the post-master 
here spoke English, and informed me 
that the lake “Strokan” offered all I, 
sought to anybody willing to pay the 
exorbitant sum of one krona (26 cents) 
per diem for board and lodging. He 
also furnished me with a rough sketch 
of the road and some words written on 
a slip of paper, which in English read : 
“T am a stranger here. Please show 
me the way to Hylte.” 

Thus armed I sallied forth for a two 
hours’ tramp through woods of colossal 
pines, where birds raised their song of 
praise to nature, in blissful ignorance of 
shot-guns. And, yes, that grand old 
farm-house must be, and is, Hylte. On 
every side were swaying fields of wheat 
and rye, broad acres of green pasture 
and flowers galore. 

Below me lay the Strokan, that long, 
narrow ribbon that winds its way 
through forest and dale, and trembles 
like a sheet of molten silver, as the 
breeze caresses it. Its shores are one 
glorious mass of golden and white 
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water-lilies; the greenest of green isl- 
ands dot its bosom, The stillness is 
broken only here and there by the 
splashing of water-fowl or the wild leap 
of some monster trout or pike. 

But even the most enthusiastic of 
anglers must cater to the inner man, 
and the crisp, bracing air of the North 
had provided me with that most excel- 
lent of sauces, a good appetite. I was 
soon seated at an inviting-looking table, 
plentifully supplied with steaks of salted 
salmon, ham, smoked venison, new-laid 
eggs, and the odds and ends that con- 
stitute a Swedish meal. 

How the good people of Hylte man- 
aged to understand me in those first 
days of my sojourn has ever been a 
source of wonder, for verily my Swedish 
was a curiosity. 

But understand me they did; at any 
rate I next morning had what I wanted, 
a boat anda boatman. And just as we 
were going to put off, a rosy-cheeked 
daughter of the Vikings came running 
down to the strand, bearing a basket of 
provisions that looked as round, jolly, 
and promising as herself. 7. oa 

I was undecided how to begin opera- 
tions. I did not as yet even know what 
fish inhabited these waters. Should I 
offer them a fly, a worm, or a spoon, for 
breakfast? But Halmquist, the boat- 
man, comes to my aid, and pointing to 
my trolling-line, “Gadda” says he. 
Evidently a gadda is a fish ; so over the 
side went the line, about thirty yards of 
it. It carriedabouttwoouncesof leadand 
one of the spoons that I know from long 
acquaintance will answer in any water 
and for any fish, by simply varying its 
size. It is apiece of silver-plated tin, or 
any other metal. Cut on the edge a 
few slits at equal distances, then.with a 
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pincers bend the metal so that it will 
spin very freely, This is a spoon any- 
body can manufacture and that will 
speak for itself after a trial or two. 

We were gliding gently along just as 
near aswe could get with safety tothebelt 
of water-liliesandrushesthat garland the 
lake. Suddenly that electric thrill known 
to all anglers ran tingling up my arm— 
and I had hooked my first Swedish fish. 
And by the way it pulled, sulked, and 
rushed, first this way, then that, shak- 
ing the line as a terrier would a rat, it 
gave me plainly to understand that the 
fish of the Strokan knew how to fight. 

Frantic were the efforts it made to 
reach the shelter of the rushes,and I well 
knew that once there— goodbye. Gen- 
tly, carefully, I swerved it aside, motion- 
ing to the boatman to make for deeper 
water. I slowly coiled in a few feet of 
line at a time, only to find it buzzing 
through my fingers the next instant 
with a rapidity that made me hold my 
breath and tremble for the safety of my 
prize. This “take and give” game 
lasted for about ten minutes, minutes 
that seemed like hours; then the fish be- 
gan to show signs of distress. One more 
break for liberty, one last mad, splash- 
ing, squirming, floundering fit, and it 
turned on its side, spent. 

“ Gadda,” said Halmquist again, as he 
deftly slipped the landing-net under a 
stockily-built, sturdy-looking pike, and 
lifted the twelve-pound fish intothe boat. 

Two more hours trolling resulted in 
eight more pike, running all the way 
from three-quarters to twelve pounds. 
It also brought us to the mouth of the 
Tidan, one of the tributary rivers of the 
lake. 

It was now high time to examine the 
contents of our basket, so we ran the 
boat ashore, tied it to the moss-covered 
trunk of a giant pine, and under the 
canopy of the short, stiff, bluish-green 
foliage, we partook of a most excellent 
lunch of mysterious-looking but savory 
korf (a kind of sausage made of beef, 
pork and barley), Swedish anchovies, 
and generous slices of bread and cheese. 
This we washed down with copious liba- 
tions of milk. 

But the river was very tempting; 
many werethe pools and eddies it formed 
here; so I put my rod together. My 
companion cut up a fish, and I asked 
myself if raw pike was amongst the 
items of a Scandinavian bili of fare. 


One, two, three, fruitless casts, then a 
rise, and my reel sang merrily as the 
fish started upstream. One second it 
stopped—but as soon as I attempted to 
reel in, away downstream it rushed. 
Again I began to reel in, and this time 
the fish varied its performance and 
jumped clear out of the water. But 
American hooks are sharp, and Ameri- 
can steel is true, and so presently I land 
my captive, a pound-and-a-half trout. 
It is the Salmo Trutta of the natural- 
ists, a living jewel, with the silvery 
sheen of its sides bespangled as if with 
glowing rubies and golden stars. 

Fortune smiled on me that day, and I 
killed a half dozen more gamy fish. My 
comrade then said to me that he was go- 
ing to do some of the fishing on his own 
account and wanted me to see the fun. 

He had cut about a score sticks ; one 
end of these he had sharpened, and to 
the sharpened ends he fastened a piece 
of the dismembered pike. He prodded 
the sticks into the sand that here formed 
the bed of the river, and I observed that 
he invariably gave the preference to 
those places where boulders, rocks, and 
loose stones were plentiful. When all 
his sticks were set we returned to the 
first one placed. His eyes were sharper 
than mine. He evidently saw some- 
thing, whereas I saw only the piece 
of pike. I did, however, notice that 
some unseen force wabbled it about. 

He had the landing-net in his right 
hand, and with his left he grasped 
the end of the stick. Most gingerly 
he raised the baited end an inch or 
two from its resting place. Quick as a 
flash he popped the net under the bait 
and held in its meshes a crayfish. No 
one-clawed, measly cripple, but an 
eight-inch beauty. Nearly every stick 
yielded its harvest of crayfish, and after 
an hour or so our basket could hold no 
more. 

We then rowed out toward the middle 
of the lake, heading for an island where 
every foot of ground was covered by 
an almost impenetrable wood of pines, 
spruces, and birch. At a distance of 
some twenty feet from its shore we 
dropped our anchor (a stone attached to 


, arope) in about three yards of water, 


which was here as it was everywhere 
else, of surprising clearness. Gazing 
over the side I could distinguish every 
pebble, stone, and mussel that strewed 
the bottom. <A hand-line would answer 
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here as well, and perhaps better than a 
rod. So,impaling a worm on a good. 
sized hook, I lowered. 

Looking down through the clear water 
I could plainly see some small roach 
swimming round the bait, but they con- 
cludedit was too large for them to tackle. 
From some hidden cavity crawled a vet- 
eran crayfish ; it held one waving claw 
aloft,as though beckoning to me. 

Anon a dark shadow resolved itself 
into a perch. I could see its striped 
back, its erect and prickly dorsal fin, its 
yellowish-orange side ones. It hovered 
around the bait ; it pretended to ignore 
the tempting morsel that dangled with- 
in a few inches of its nose. It was hid- 
den under the boat. 

The worm was gently pulled toward 
the surface, and as gently allowed to 
sink again. The perch made a half- 
hearted dart toward it, stopped, then 
backed slowly again under the boat. I 
threw a couple of worms overboard. 
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As they sank, the fish shot forth like an 
arrow and gobbled them up. 

I now twirled the line through my 
fingers, slowly moving the worm up and 
down, and the perch took hold in a man- 
ner that meant “business.” The next 
instant a sharp jerk fastened the hook 
firmly. 

Careful treatment was now necessary 
in order to prevent a broken line. The 
heavy fish sought cover, rushing from 
side to side, coming in on the line, then 
shooting swiftly out; every manoeuver 
and trick was tried in rapid succession, 
but in vain. 

This fish I considered the best catch 
of the day, It was the first four-pound 
perch I had ever caught or seen in twen- 
ty years’ fishing. The good qualities of 
this fish are known to every votary of 
rod or line; it is a free biter, it will 
take a worm, a spoon, or a minnow, and 
I have frequently known it to rise toa 
fly. As a table fish it is toothsome, 


STAGING THROUGH MOUNTAIN AND 
DESERT. 


BY WM. DINWIDDIE. 


E have still in 
the far West 
and Southwest 


away from 
the complexity of mod- 
ern railway civilization 
a few overland mail 
routes which do credit, 
in their features of ex- 
citement and danger, 
to the stage-coach and 
coaching of the halcyon 
childhood days of our forefathers—they 
who gladdened our childhood days with 
reminiscent recitals of thrilling episodes 
in their lives, overlooking, in their fad- 
ing memories, the painful hardships and 
constant inconveniences of the early, 
primitive existence, seeing only through 
the misty haze of generations, with self- 
content and apparent vividness, the 
happy and beautiful incidents of the 
“good old times.” 

Perhaps the wildest staging to be done 
in America at the present time, and that 
which does greatest justice to more an- 
cient history, is the hundred-mile stage- 











ride which connects Prescott, Arizona, 
with Phoenix, the metropolis and capital 
of the Territory. 

These two cities are near in miles, yet 
far removed in climatic conditions. Pres- 
cott, to the north, enjoys the salubrious 
and bracing breezes of high altitude and 
temperate clime, for it nestles among gi- 
gantic mountain ranges and peaks six 
thousand feet above the sea, almost hid- 
den by the towering fir timber which 
clothes the sides of the encircling slopes, 
except the most heavenward-lifted crags. 
Phoenix, which is five scores of miles to 
the south, lies prone upon a barren and 
sterile desert, the most desolate region 
which God has given to America... Un- 
shaded from the fierce rays of a sub- 
tropical sun and in an atmosphere of 
irritating alkaline dust, hardy pioneers 
have built a city, and, by storing the 
scanty waters of Rio Salado, clothed the 
hurtling sands with beautiful trees and 
green pastures, and thereby transformed 
this bitter, arid land into a veritable 
oasis. ; 

The stage, which runs bi-weekly be- 











THE OPENER OF THE TRAIL. 
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tween the two cities, carries the United 
States mail, but passengers are few and 
far between, and beyond a man now 
and then, interested in the mineral re- 
sources, the coach 1s without human 
freight. 

As the sun lights up the topmost 
summits of the surrounding mountains, 
and the little city of Prescott yet lies in 
the dark, cold shadows of the autum 
nal dawn, the vehicle of transportation 
—a four-mule stage -coach—lumbers 
through the scarcely awakened town, 
bearing myself and another tenderfoot, 
and begins the first tortuous ten-mile 
climb of one thousand five hundred feet 
to the summit of the divide. This por- 
tion of the ride is perfect ; one feels that 
it is sublime, as up and up, through the 
cool, rarefied air, the toiling animals 
drag the heavy:ambulance. Magnifi- 
cent vistas and panoramas unfold them- 
selves one after another, as we swing 
round each precipitous and rocky gorge, 
and it does not seem possible that 
more beauties of nature, more exquisite 
blending of color, could be found in 
another ten miles; still, all the initial 
features sink into insignificance when 
compared with the wonders of scenery, 
the apparent and real danger, which tol- 
low a few hours later. 

It takes just three hours to make the 
ascent and reach the knite-edge of the 
summit. Behind one, lies a country of 
matchless beauty, a perfect harmony of 
deep olive greens, beautifully jeweled 
here and there with stately granite 
peaks. Though the landscape encom- 
passed by the eye is stupendous, it re- 
flects a feeling of friendliness and brings 
a soothing comfort to the heart. The 
new view opening before you is a night- 
mare of scenic possibilities. Almost a 
shudder, a spasm of fear, seizes the mind 
as you pause upon the threshold and 
gaze into what seems an all but bottom- 
less pit. All sense of distance has sud- 
denly deserted you, all idea of topo- 
graphic proportion seems to have faded 
and wasted from your mind. Is it one 
mile or ten miles that you look down 
into that hole ; is it fifty or five hundred 
miles to the dim horizon? You do not 
know. You have in your immediate 
foreground the friendly fir trees, which 
dwindle away, apparently, to mere little 
bushes, and then beyond them a ver- 
dureless, blood-red landscape, blending 
to purples and then to misty purple- 


blues in the far, far distance. Without 
a great straining of the imagination, 
one can feel that he here stands upon 
the brink of a surging, molten sea of 
fre, the optical illusion being height- 
ened by the heated earth-air ascending 
skyward and effecting, by refraction, a 
waving up and down and trom side to 
side of different portions of the crimson 
earth—a sensation increased by the 
black, deep cafion fissures. 

Betore we fall off into space—tor the 
road apparently leads straight ahead 
and over the edge of a precipice—we 
stop at a tiny relay station to change 
our tired animals. A conjecture forms 
itself in our minds whether the stolid- 
looking man who lives his lonely life in 
this marvelous eyrie ever feels that he 
is looking into paradise upon one side 
and almost into perdition on the other; 
but, poor phlegmatic devil! most likely 
he has no sensations beyond the knowl- 
edge that his lot is hard and lonely, and 
that he envies only those who may 
throng the gambling dens of the city 
tar beneath him!, The drop which we 
now take is fortunately not quite straight 
down, yet it is sufficient to satisfy any 
one except, perhaps, a professional aer- 
onaut, and it is bad enough to create a 
painful desire that one might be astride 
a winged Pegasus, or at least borne up 
in a more substantial aeroplane than 
the paltry ambulance box seems to pre- 
sent. Four thousand feet down is what 
we do ina single hour, and it isa 
perfectly horrible fall to make in a 
wagon drawn by four mules—not drawn 
literally, for they race at break-neck 
gallop to keep out of the way of the 
heavy, swaying vehicle at their heels. 
It takes more confidence in the ability 
of Lorenzo, the driver, to take us safely 
down that declivity than we usually feel 
in one another. The roadway itself, in 
such portions as you have time to get 
your eye focused upon, is in fairly good 
condition, but it must be all iron ore. 
and the mountain a mammoth loadstone 
to keep it from sliding away by the sheer 
force of gravitation. Like a giant snake 
it twists and curls and bends in and 
out ; and Lorenzo, shouting to be heard 
above the rumbling of the fast-moving 
wheels, calls our attention to yellow- 
white streaks far beneath us—so far 
that one grows sick with dizziness—and 
tells us that those are portions of the 
road over which we will go. Now around 
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into a deep gorge reéntrant we swing, 
where the road is built up vertically tor 
fifty feet; now straight ahead, and it 
seems to disappear in space. Is it pos- 
sible that it curls around that spur ? One 
instinctively slides to the inner edge ot 
the seat and hangs out of the wagon-in 
terror as the wheels grind and slide 
around the curve. The nerve of the 
driver begets your undying admiration 
and sincere gratitude for carrying 


you safely around this semicircular 
walled -up precipice of a hundred 
feet. Yet Lorenzo does this trick twice 


a week, as an ordinary mortal man and 
a very clayey one at that, and not, as 
you would picture him in your heated 
imagination, a creature endowed with 
superhuman skill and courage 

The road finally leads down into what 
is known as Copper Basin, most appro- 
priately named, it seems, from the 
bird’s-eye view of it from the summit, 
for itis apparently a gigantic, copper- 
lined caldron. At the bottom the as- 
pect changes materially, and the curve 
of the kettle becomes a succession of 
rough, rolling foot-hills, which were 
dwarfed to insignificance in vertical 
perspective as viewed from above. In 
point of prosaic fact, it is called Copper 
Basin solely from being the seat of sev- 
eral large copper mines. 

Down! down! down! Will it never 
end? There is a limit to human en- 
durance. And then, with a great sigh of 
relief, one at last sees a comparatively 
level stretch of roadway before him. 
We pull our sadly shaken nerves to- 
gether, and relax the multitude of tight- 
ly tensioued muscles, from the grippings 
of the heart to the clinching of the 
hands, and inhale one deep, long breath 
of satisfaction. During the next few 
hours the confused memories of the wild 
ride sweep over you almost as a weird 
hallucination, and you jog along through 
the ankle-deep alkaline dust, inclosed 
now by monotonous, brush-covered foot- 
hills. 

Only a fifth of the entire distance has 
been covered when we arrive at the low, 
flat buildings where the ore is treated. 
There still lies before us a further fall 
of thirty-five hundred feet, and, with 
curiosity and some tremors, we inquire 
of Lorenzo the nature of the succeed- 
ing downward flight. “Oh, you’ve gone 
down the biggest hill,” he laughingly 
replies ; ““we won't have another one 


until about sunset, when we get into 
the Castle Creek cafion.” The respite 
of nearly all day is quite a comfort, and 
one has a chance to husband his bodily 
forces before taking the next descent. 

The topography and the flora for 
twenty miles are wearisome in the ex- 
treme, for the deeply eroded hills of 
these red-colored bad lands, partly con- 
cealed by the scanty growth of grease- 
wood and dwart pine, offer no features 
which specially attract the eye. We 
stop for our first meal about four o’clock 
in the afternoon; the hot black cof- 
fee greatly rejuvenates the muscles, 
cramped and tired by the narrow con- 
fines of the jolting wagon seat, and even 
the stringy jerked beet and odoriferous 
saleratus biscuit seem appetizing. Here 
we change our heavy ambulance for a 
light, but strongly built, double-seated 
buckboard, and the four mules we ex- 
change for a pair of light, stockily built 
black horses. This change is demanded, 
we are informed, that we may get 
through a few “mighty bad places” 
over which the heavier vehicle could 
not travel. This remark awakens seri- 
ous forebodings in our minds. 

Just at sunset—one of those magnifi- 
cent crimsoned-purple desert sunsets— 
we begin a series of premonitory down- 
ward sweeps, which, coupled with a 
view from the summits of the rounded 
hills of a wild and broken panorama to 
the south, give us our first sight into 
what is to follow. 

The bracing, rarefied air of the early 
morning, which produced a mental as 
well as a physical exhilaration, has, 
alas! been succeeded by a stuffy op- 
pressiveness ; and the heat propels the 
blood through the body in strong, 
heavy beats, which seem to presage 
almost a collapse of the vital forces. 
Little clouds of potash dust are swirled 
by the wagon wheels in the heavy air 
over our clothes and faces, obstructing 
free respiration and sadly burning the 
eyes. The supposition, slowly growing, 
that we are being thrust into a land of 
nightmare, is greatly heightened by the 
startling change in the flora, from the 
familiar growths of the temperate re- 
gions to wonderful vegetal monstrosi- 
ties, the giant cactus forms of sub- 
tropical arid climes. What grewsome, 
horrible monsters these huge, leafless, 
pulpy plant-forms seem to the unin- 
itiated ! The sahuara loom up on the 
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horizon, yet dimly lit by the sinking 
sun, as weird and gaunt sentinels, with 
one arm — sometimes two — uplifted 
heavenward, it would seem, in some 
terrible and mystic incantation. The 
okatillo rise from a single center as in- 
verted cones, their hundred thin and 
lithesome branches, gently waving in 
the apparently breathless air, producing 
a realism of animation which trans- 
forms them into the fearful giant cuttle- 
fish, with remorseless, grasping, ten- 
tacled arms, from whose vicelike em- 
brace there is no escape. Then, too, 
the cholla and other bunchlike forms 
of cacti take on fantastic animal mold- 
ings, seeming ready to spring at you 
from every side. 

It is into all this that we are speeding 
—into a life that is new and marvelous 
and mysterious. The sun has sunk its 
brazen yellow face beneath the land a 
hundred miles away, and with its sink- 
ing comes a quick and perceptible chill 
in the atmosphere, for, in strictly arid 
regions, the accumulated heat of. the 
day 1s rapidly dissipated into space, and 
the consequent refrigeration, grateful 
for a few moments, soon has us chatter- 
ing and shivering withcold: The ther- 
mometer must of necessity become an 
adept in mathematics in such a coun- 
try, for each day it slowly counts with 
ease above a hundred, and some days, 
by straining its memory, it may add 
twenty more degrees. As the sun sets, 
it at first slowly subtracts, and then with 
greater acceleration it rapidly counts 
backward until its metallic finger points 
only a few degrees above freezing. All 
this in the compass of a single twenty- 
four hours. 

A less than half-full moon hangs in 
the sky, and even the stars are not hid- 
den by its powerful illumination, but 
stand out like great, bold eyes, watching 
over their territory of the weird and 
unreal. We draw the horse blankets, 
which lay idly at the bottom of the trap 
at the outset, closely around us, to keep 
out the penetrating cold, and in the 
first comforting thrill of heat we feel 
at least the friendliness and sympathy 
of our own heart’s blood amid such des- 
olation. 

The driver puts an end to allawesome 
reveries by cautioning us against the 
first “mighty bad place.” Down we go 
with a rush, teeth set tight and breath 
coming quick and hard. It seems liter- 


ally a race for life,in and out among 
these spectral cactus figures. They 
crouch and spring and fall short, and we 
are safe ; and then the okatillo cuttle-fish 
rushes toward us in a vain attempt to 
clutch us in his arms, but the driver, by 
one dexterous lunge to the right, eludes 
the uncanny creature. 

For several hours we drop downward, 
not in a continuous incline, but down a 
succession of badly eroded hills. Now, 
over the precipitous bank of an arroyo 
in a manner which threatens to hurl us 
upon the horses’ backs and causes all 
the small baggage to slide forward to 
the footboard ; then, painfully dragging 
through the heavy sand of the stream- 
bed for a mile or more, not always dry, 
for at times there rush through these 
deep and narrow gulches solid walls of 
water sufficient to submerge and destroy 
such puny creatures as man and beast. 

Those who have never heard the ter- 
rible, booming roar ot a torrential cata- 
ract racing from the far distant moun- 
tain tops, combining little rivulets into 
mad streams, and streams into stupen- 
dous, seething rivers, which tear and 
break and crush huge boulders trom 
their natural fastenings, and play and 
sport with them as the tiny meadow 
brook shifts its specks of sand—to them 
this sound is meaningless, and tHeir 
happy hearts beat on in contentment ; 
but to the sun-burned and hardy pioneer 
it conveys a quick and definite warning 
of gravest danger, and if, mayhap, he 
be inclosed by the almost vertical walls 
of the arroyo, cut deeper by each suc- 
ceeding torrent, he urges on his animals 
in a frenzy begotten of fear and dread, 
knowing only too well the frailty of the 
slender thread of life if he fail to gain 
the up-reaching wagon trail, by which 
alone he can be saved from the most 
trightful of watery graves. If that 
devastating, swirling, onward rush of 
water overtake him, his annihilation 
may be so complete that all trace is lost 
forever, his lifeless and mutilated body 
lying buried under tons and tons of tor- 
rential débris, miles from where the 
flood overtook him. 

Lower and lower we go, each long 
down-hill jaunt followed by a level bit 
of road or by a short upward rise to 
gain the crest of a forward hill. One 
wonders, as he draws the blankets closer 
to exclude the constantly increasing 
cold, if there is no bottom to this real, 
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ON THE CREST OF THE DIVIDE, 


unreal, shadowy, phantom land. Even 
the driver’s movements of the hand as 
he points far before him, and the tones 
of his voice telling us that the black 
line in the seemingly level valley at our 
teet is Castle Creek cafion, seem touched 
by the subtle influence of the surround- 
ings, and by the light of the waning 
moon he becomes metamorphosed to a 
ghostly automaton. 

It seems difficult to believe that that 
long dark line upon the surface of the 
ground is a deep and yawning chasm ; 
but within an hour we have tumbled 
down the upper end of it, and from its 
inky depths the eye still catches the 


gleam of faintly moonlit crags a thou- 
sand feet above. What wonderful 
changes ina single day! In the early 
morning a region real to us, dear and 
friendly by comparisons known from 
early youth, rapidly transformed by 
noonday into a parched and burning 
country, with unknown vegetal life; 
again by eventide transfigured by the 
mystical moonlight into a land peopled 
by goblins and demons; and, as a fit- 
ting climax, the cold and dreary hour of 
midnight finds us plunged in the abys- 
mal depths of the earth, where every 
sound of the human voice and every 
stroke of the horses’ hoofs upon the 
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stones is echoed and re-echoed in ghostly, 
terrifying reverberations. The horses 
stumble and stagger in the Egyptian 
darkness, and the low and muttered 
curses of the driver come back from 
the surrounding walls as the very im- 
precations of the Evil One himself. It 
is indeed easy to believe now that one 
is taking a journey to infernal regions. 
It is a relief to know that Mr. McCar- 
thy has a primitive hostelry only a mile 
ahead. In fact the warm lamplight 
streaming through his open doorway 
offers consolation to a strained and 
heated brain. Fried eggs and bacon, 
hot coffee and bread, bring one back to 
a mundane plane and supply the hun- 
ger-cravings of a still mortal man. 
Three hours’ sleep, and then we are 
awakened to renew our journey, more 
than half completed. In an hour it is 
daylight, and the cafion walls, which 
were so formidable in the darkness of 
the previous night, now glow in rich 
and crimson colors from the early morn- 
ing sun. The castellated peaks and fan- 
tastic erosional forms on every hand have 
a peculiar beauty, a harmony in color 
effects of almost bright carmines blend- 
ing into dusky browns, which leaves an 
everlasting impression upon the mind, 
Wider and wider grows the cafion 
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until, after twenty miles of heavy drag- 
ging through the sands, the road creeps 
out of its less steep side onto the flat 
and barren plain above. Nothing but a 
level and sun-burned desert, sparsely 
clothed with the ever-fascinating, infi- 
nitely varying species of cacti, will be 
seen until the environs of Phoenix are 
reached, with one exception, where, for 
a few miles, we travel through a still 
broader cafion valley, and stop for din- 
ner at a town of a single house, 
Hot Springs. Here boil up from sub- 
terranean depths two mammoth hot 
springs, and upon the site has been 
erected a hotel, to which come people 
from far and near—mostly far—to lave 
in the hot borax waters, reputed to pos- 
sess great medicinal properties, 

Near sunset the oasis in the desert, 
Phoenix, is seen several miles to the 
fore. The mental conceit that you are 
out in the great Sahara and this green 
vision before you is only the illusive 
mirage which entices men, wild with 
thirst, on and on to a horrible burning 
death, flits through the imaginative 
brain, but is quickly dispelled within 
the half hour, and the green trees take 
substantial shape and little breaths of 
moisture-laden air waft to us from the 
rich, green, irrigated pasture meadow. 
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SPRINGTIME RAMBLES IN BIRD-LAND. 


BY L. T. SPRAGUE. 


OWEVER much spring may loiter 
it always in the end has the 
effect of coming suddenly. It 
taunts us with ill-kept promises, 

and then, just as we have become recon- 
ciled to its variable moods, behold! it 
is here. Warm, sunny half-days, and 
cold, gray, misty ones alternate, and 
then one day out of the south comes 
a soft, caressing, warm wind, bearing 
folds of dark clouds in its arms. All 
day and all night showers fall, the earth 
grows aromatic, the first toads come 
forth, and in the morning the grass is 
already green. The robins and song 
sparrows, the bluebirds and starlings, 
put more heart into their songs; the fox 
sparrow is turning its thoughts to the 
virgin lands of northern Canada, where 
it breeds and sweetly sings. 

When spring has prepared her de- 
lectable offerings, and summer, fresh 
and young, receives them with glowing 
arms, is the high tide of interest for 
students of birds and flowers. But even 
before May, a month which in this land 
and latitude often wears with ill grace 
the tributes English verse has so opu- 
lently paid her, there are many favorite 
wild flowers to be seen, and many birds 


are here and in song. It is rare that 
the leafage is well out before the 
fifth month’s coming, though the alders 
and soft maples and the birches and 
other trees are inflower. But of ground 
flowers I have gathered bouquets rare 
in color and perfume and grace of out- 
line, by the brookside in April days. Is 
there any perfume sweeter than that of 
the white violet, or any richer coloring 
than that of the marsh marigold? And 
where among flowers is there a simpler 
grace than that of the large white tril- 
lium? Common enough these are, it is 
true, but God has everywhere given 
freest of what is truly best. Then there 
is found here abundantly the very rare 
globe flower, and of violets yellow, blue, 
lavender and purple, there are patches 
everywhere as one walks. Before May- 
day, besides these, I have gathered the 
hepatica, the spring beauty, the blood- 
root flower, the arbutus, the adder’s 
tongue, the shad bush, the gold thread, 
the cinquefoil, the pepper-root flower, 
the saxifrage, the Dutchman's breeches, 
the squirrel corn, the dandelion, the 
chickweed, the wood sorrel and the 
shepherd’s purse. 

The list of birds that one may easily 
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see in rambles in April days, is more ex- 
tensive. If often afoot and watchful 
of eye he may note the robin, the blue- 
bird, the yellow warbler, the butcher 


song sparrow, the junco, the red-winged 
blackbird, the crow blackbird, the 
meadow lark, the horned lark, the 
phoebe bird, the chebec, the chimney 


IN APRIL DAYS. 


bird, the barn swallow, the vesper spar- 
row, the white-throated sparrow, the 
English sparrow, the tree sparrow, the 
chipping sparrow, the field sparrow, the 


swift, the downy woodpecker, the hairy 
woodpecker, the red-headed woodpeck- 
er, the flicker, the kingfisher, the cedar 
bird, the chickadee, the cowbird, the 
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blue jay, the crow, the purple finch, the 
house wren, the white-breasted nuthatch 
and the towhee. He will probably also 
see two varieties of hawks; he will 
certainly hear the oven-bird at the very 
close of the month, and he may see the 
catbird and brown thrasher. 

The song sparrow sometimes winters 
here, but is not at all common as a 
permanent resident. Robins and blue- 
birds are seldom seen until mid-March, 
though I have met with adventuresome 
robins in thick woods as early as the 
last of February. I should say that the 
difference in seasons influences the song 
sparrow’s migrations less than the mi- 
grations of any other bird. It comes 
usually just behind the first robins, and 
at the same time the fox sparrow is 
usually here as a transient visitant. 
Meadow larks and phoebe birds arrive 
usually about the 2oth to the 25th of 
March, and tree sparrows are abundant 
from this time until mid-May, when they 
have mostly passed further north. The 
vesper sparrow is with us the first week 
in April ; andthat beautiful and spirited 
little bird, whose song is so like himself, 
called the purple finch, though he never 
wears so much as one purple feather, is 
first seen here the second or third week 
in March. After these come the hosts 
of summer visitants. The purpie finch 
is a prime favorite with many. Heisa 
true Bohemian. He makes his home 
anywhere, in rocky solitudes or in house 
gardens, and builds mostly in coniferous 
trees atany height. Jt is charged against 
him that he eats the buds of early fruit, 
and the charge falls in with his gypsy 
temperament. He is an ardent lover 
and in mating season sings his best. He 
sings upon the wing often, and his flight, 
like his song, is brave and dashing. 

The first of the birds to arrive are not 
always the first to nest. The meadow 
lark nests long after the phoebe, and 
the robin a little after the bluebird, 
while that happy little bird, with us to 
some extent a permanent resident, the 
American goldfinch or thistle-bird, is 
one of the last birds, if not the very 
last, to build at all. I am satisfied that 
in nothing do birds vary more with 
different seasons than in time of nest- 
building. 

But bird individuality is most pleas- 
ingly if not most conspicuously expresed 
in song. What degrees of excellence 
there are even among the sparrows! 


There are real Campaninis among the 
rose-breasted grossbeaks and real Scal- 
chis among the thrushes. Not all the 
mocking-birds are mockers, and there is 
an occasional catbird which can imitate 
the sweetest of song birds with a high 
degree of proficiency. I am convinced 
that environment and education are po- 
tent factors in respect to quality of bird 
song. The thrushes I have heard sing 
in the West are vastly inferior tothose I . 
may hear besidethe Eastern brooks inthe 
latespring,and I haveheardcatbirds sing 
in the middle South, where they were 
accustomed to hear the stirring and in- 
spiriting songs of colonies of cardinals, 
as they never sing here. I remember 
having once heard a certain gifted and 
highly trained vesper sparrow sing from 
his perch on a stump fence near the 
brookside as I did not suppose a vesper 
sparrow could sing. He seemed aware 
of and satisfied with his auditor and 
proud of his song, and lifted his little 
head high. How his tiny throat did 
quiver, and oh! what a dainty, sweet 
treble came attuned to his happy little 
heart! I applauded, and he turned and 
faced me and sang again. And then I 
cried bravo, and he flew away. What 
songsters some of this sparrow family 
are when you judge them aright! This 
one sang to make me withdraw my judg- 
ment of the superexcellence of the song 
sparrow and the fox sparrow. How 
many times have I awarded the palm to 
one species, only to retract in favor of 
another! I recall now amorning in early 
spring, when I for the first time heard a 
pine-woods’ sparrow. He must have 
been a very prince of song among his 
own kind, and he sang to me and my 
donkey from the top of a wild orange 
tree near the town of Palatka, Florida. 
Even the soul of the donkey, I felt, must 
respond to such a jocund song, and I 
emphatically declared him the prince of 
sparrow vocalists. Nothing, I swore, 
would shake my constancy to him. But 
alas! two months later a fox sparrow, 
singing in northern Ontario, again con- 
fused my judgment. Itseems to me that 
I havenever seen the lovable little white- 
tailed vespers so plentiful as this year, 
nor ever heard them sing with such a 
tender quality of tone. ButI make bold 
to venture the opinion that different in- 
dividuals among catbirds differ more in 
song than the individuals of any other 
species. I have heard their song when 
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I would not have cared for an interrup- 
tion by the hermit-thrush or the rose- 
breasted grossbeak. Not long ago,when 
walking in the fields just before sunrise, 
there suddenly reached my ears a mag- 
nificent but unfamiliar bird song, beauti- 
ful in execution, clear and soft asa flute. 
I stole cautiously along some low bushes 
and found the singer—a male catbird 
singing fromthe nest. It wasanew dis- 
covery to me, though I had read of such 
a thing. 

This bird has always been a favorite 
of mine in spite of his love of buffoonery 
and his harsh call-note. He is a bird 
of honor, though so full of foolish pranks. 
He is often accused, by those who pre- 
tend to know birds, of being sulky and 
unsocial, but in truth he is neither. He 
is very intelligent and friendly when 
overtures are properly made, and, when 
he has a mind to, can sing a variety ot 
songs. His sterling qualities far out- 
weigh his clownish tricks. Heisa brave 
and tender parent, and has often been 
known to care for the abandoned young 
of other species. The catbirds’ nests 
vary as much in locality and workman- 
ship as those of any variety with which 
] am acquainted. The one from which 
my vocalist sang was neatly made next 
the trunk of a hemlock bush and was 
not over three feet from the ground. 
It was woven of fine grass and horse- 
hair, and built upon a foundation of 
rootlets. It was shallow and broad and 
well concealed. 

This variety of birds when nesting near 
habitations will become very familiar, 
but they will never court favor from man 
or other bird. Once, in early summer, 
when walking along the edge of a mixed 
wood, a female song sparrow jumped 
from the ground with such a frightened 
note that I felt its nest must be near my 
feet. AsI bent to look, a catbird flew into 
some low alders just above me and began 
screaming in such an angry manner that 
I forgot my first purpose in the certainty 
that I was encroaching near the home 
of the catbird, and I began a careful 
search for a higher nest. Through the 
dense bushes I pushed my way, while 
the catbird, joined by his mate, who 
clucked in a rasping manner, screamed 
louder and louder, and at length (I am 
sure of it) broke into open bird profanity. 
How he abused me, and, as it turned out, 
for no personal reason, as no nest of his 
proved to be near! When convinced of 


this I went back and found the sparrow’s 
nest with five fledglings in it. Still the 
catbird cursed me with unbroken wrath, 
and, when I withdrew, followed me 
through the thicket with jeers. Five 
minutes later I returned with a worm 
tor the little sparrows, and found the 
catbird chasing the mother about the 
bushes with much bluster. 

The catbird is certainly the very mosi 
jocular of birds, though half unconscious 
of his humor, In fact, a true Irish na- 
ture ishis. It’s ho, fora fight! and a fig 
where the odds are. He abused me for 
the sparrow, and abused the sparrow tor 
the mere fun of the thing, but had any 
accident befallen the smaller parent 
birds the catbirds would no doubt have 
cared for the young sparrows and been 
more than repaid if a chance offered to 
do battle for the little ones with some 
voracious blackbird. 

All birds are very much more local 
than is generally supposed, Once you 
have found the haunts of a particular 
bird, it is, in most instances, not at all 
difficult to meet with him. It seems to 
me that the catbird is especially fond of 
certain spots and, widely as he is dis- 
tributed, is individually little given to 
wandering. I know a path that turns 
away from the high road and leads to a 
small spring. It is a very short path, 
not more than a hundred feet long, and 
it is bordered with alder bushes. Here 
I may be certain of finding any day 
now four catbirds. If they are not at 
home when I first enter their inviting 
arbor, I have only to wait a few minutes 
and they will return. They are never 
far away. I made the acquaintance of 
two of them one variable spring day 
long ago, a day that alternated with 
smiles of bright sunshine and spiteful 
spittings of rain. I had run under the 
bushes for shelter, and found this pair of 
birds perched just above me, and seem- 
ingly much averse to taking wing. We 
became good friends at once. The birds 
see so many people going to and from 
the spring that they are as familiar and 
approachable asrobins. Four summers 
at least they have nested here, and when 
their young are hatched and flown, the 
parent birds linger about the place as if 
it were fraught with pleasant associa- 
tions. This spring I was on hand to 
welcome their arrival, and I like to 
think they recognized me. They were 
very familiar from the first, and when I 
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brought them some carefully selected 
material with which to construct their 
nest, they accepted it as a matter of 
course, as one does accept favors from 
trusted friends. A new pair came: a 
few days later and built near them— 
some acquaintances, perhaps, met during 
the sojourn south, to whom they had 
commended the spot. The catbird stays 
with us, as a usual thing, until the last 
of October. A brown thrasher and his 
mate nested in these same alder bushes 
this spring. The male, | thought, was 
an exceptional musician. Commonly 
known as the brown thrush, this bird is 
no more a thrush than the meadow lark 
is a lark or the chimney swallow is a 
swallow. He belongs to the family 
Troglodytidze (Harporhynchus rufus— 
Linn.) and is own cousin to the catbird 
and mocking bird. His reputation as a 
singer is high, though to my mind he is 
distinctly inferior to a number of song- 
sters which have received no especial 
laudation. He knows but one song. 
He sings it brilliantly, it is true, and his 
notes are rich and ringing, but he has 
none of the sympathetic quality of tone 
of the true thrushes. Nevertheless, he 
is a handsome, inspiriting, optimistic 
bird, to whom I am always glad to do 
homage. 

As the end of May is the time of all 
the year when bird life is most abun- 
dant, most musical and most interesting, 
so the hour of sunrise is its superlative 
hour—the time of all the day in which 
to know and enjoy birds best. Those 
who have never slept in the open air 
and been awakened by the dawn have 
yet to learn the real beatitude of sleep. 
Above all, if such a one has guessed 
something of the glory and the beauty 
of the great out-of-door world, he has 
never felt his real nearness to it or 
known aught of his heritage of brother- 
hood to the universe. “ Night is a dead, 
monotonous period under a roof, but in 
the open world it passes lightly with its 
stars and dews and perfumes, and the 
hours are marked by changes in the 
face of nature. What seems a kind of 
temporal death to people choked be- 
tween walls and curtains is only a light 
and living slumber to the man who 
sleeps afield.” : 

It was the last day but two in the 
month of May—a Saturday, warm and 
bright and cloudless. The afternoon 
was waning and I was afoot in the fields, 


bound for the glen and the brook. I 
meant to pass the night and the day fol- 
lowing in the open air away from human 
society, and I knew my Sabbath would 
be full of worship. Once away from the 
town, the constant gurgling melody of 
hundreds of bobolinks, the sweet,prayer- 
ful call of the meadow larks, and every- 
where the fresh odor of the fields, calm- 
ed my spirit as no arts of man ever have. 
I climbed fences and passed through 
bits of woods where brilliant little 
warblers were restlessly flitting among 
the leaves. Why is it that some groves 
teem with bird life, and others near by 
and quite as seductive are almost with- 
out it? Again, how odd it is that one 
variety or species should be so abun- 
dant in this wood and altogether absent 
in the next, where another variety of 
similar habits is found! The habits of 
the same species, as above stated, are 
often noticeably different in different 
localities. I paused by a little oak tree 
to hear a house-wren sing, and, looking 
away to the white road, saw a file of 
wheelmen swiftly scudding in a cloud 
ofdust. Thoreau declared that one who 
travels by the ‘highway sees only the 
fences. I was in the fields, sauntering 
on without haste or labor, gathering 
violets as I went, listening to bird ves- 
pers and breathing air that tasted of 
health. I felt pity for the deluded 
wheelmen laboring there in the dust 
and calling it pleasure. Country walks 
are man’s best and most profitable exer- 
cise. The nation that walks most is 
healthiest and happiest. There should 
be footpaths through every field and 
wood, as in England, that we, too, may 
become much enduring. Rural walks 
are the kind of prayers the goddess 
Hygeia soonest answers. 

What views I had from the hilltops 
as I went! What studies of green and 
blue and gold! How luminously peace- 
ful the waving country looked! Pic- 
turesque fences built of old stumps 
climbed the hills; sleek cattle were 
grazing in fields sweet with clover. To 
the left lay the broad expanse of the 
lake, over which the sun, yellowing to 
his death, spread a cloth of gold. And 
never for a moment were the birds 
silent. What sweet accord there is 
everywhere throughout God’s great 
universe! The chipping sparrow there 
on the fence-rail has timed his faint 
treble to the revolutions of the planets! 
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I crossed a tiny rill that was hasten- 
ing its waters to the brook, and bent for 
a moment over a quiet expanse to watch 
a species of water-beetle at play with 
its young. This way and that the par- 
ent beetle zigzagged on the surface of 
the water, and, close beside it, its brood 
of seven little ones played at criss-cross. 
Happy family! It is a cruel science 
that would teach that love is not even 
here and everywhere. 

Where the brook fails asleep in the 
lap of the woods I spread my blanket 
forthe night. Tallas their sisters of the 
tropics, the trees lifted their heads over 
me from the slopes on either side. 
There is something very companionable 
about trees. They are symbols of pa- 
tience and beauty and strength, and to 
how many of our needs they minister ! 
To sleep among them surpasses any 
luxury man has devised, for the atmos- 
phere of a wood is above all others 
pleasant and restorative and vitalizing. 
A robin which had nested in the thick 
woods sang its evening song as I made 
my bed. The bird had lived so long 
among the thrushes that its notes had 
become slow and mellow. Robins are 
sometimes imitators. I have heard from 
credible authority of a robin, born in 
captivity, which had been taught to sing 
a waltz air, a thing quite common with 
canaries. Two or three varieties of 
wood warblers sang fitfully as night fell, 
and now and again I heard far away 
the matchless song of the wood thrush. 


To hear this bird for the first time is an 
unforgettable experience. It is as if a 
new spiritual sense were suddenly given 
one. In Thoreau’s “Summer” there is 
a passage which I never tire of reading, 
and which I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of transcribing here. “Some 
birds,” he says, “are poets and sing all 
summer. They are the true singers. 
Any man can write verses in the love 
season. Iam reminded of this while we 
rest in the shade and listen to a wood 
thrush now, just before sunset... . The 
wood thrush’s is no opera music. It is 
not so much the composition as the 
strain, the tone, that interests us—cool 
bars of melody from the atmosphere of 
everlasting morning or evening. It is 
the quality of the sound, not the se- 
quence. In the pewee’s note there is 
some sultriness, but in the thrush’s, 
though heard at noon, there is the 
liquid coolness of things drawn from 
the bottom of springs. The thrush’s 
alone declares the immortal wealth and 
vigor that is in the forest. Here isa 
bird in whose strain the story is told. 
Whenever a man hears it, he is young 
and nature is in her spring ; wherever 
he hears it, there is a new world and 
one country, and the gates of heaven 
are not shut against him. Most other 
birds sing, from the level of my ordinary 
cheerful hours, a carol, but this bird 
never fails to speak to me, out of an ether 
purer than that I breathe, of immortal 
vigor and beauty.” 
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THE SHIP’S COMPANY IN DETAIL FROM THE SKIPPER 


TO 
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to port and to win races—the 

yacht owner must remember that 

he can do neither unless his sail- 
ing-master thoroughly understands his 
business. Whether amateur or pro- 
fessional, the skipper must be a man of 
dash and daring tempered with a mod- 
est soupcon of discretion, active, vigil- 
ant, with his weather eye wide open at 
all times and seasons. He must have 
the knack of handling men so as to get 
every foot-pound of energy out of them 
that isin them. He should be a strict, 
but not necessarily a stern, disciplin- 
arian; and he should have sufficient dip- 
lomatic instinct in his make-up to know 
when to wink at a slight lapse on the 
part of a generally capable and faith- 
ful blue-jacket. 

The personnel of the racing yacht is 
of the greatest importance, and, if not of 
the best, the career of the vessel is not. 
likely to be crowned with the laurels of 
success. The man in command must 
have the rare gift of personal magnet- 
ism, the art of inspiring enthusiasm, of 
compelling victory. A cool head is no 
less necessary than are nerves of steel. 
He must be asplendid helmsman, a good 
practical seaman and skillful navigator. 

A man possessed of all these attri- 
butes commands high wages and de- 
serves all he can get. The discipline of 
his yacht is perfect. Everything goes 
with the precision of clockwork, at sea 
or in port. He is prepared for every 
emergency that may arise when at an- 
chor or under way, and is never caught 
napping. Keeping a watchful eye on 
the interests of his owner, he is also 
careful of his crew, being fully aware 
of the evil consequences of a discon- 
tented forecastle, and knowing that 
sulky or surly sailors never yet were 
conducive to the capturing of sea tro 
phies. A good skipper must therefore 
be a good judge of human nature, alive 
to the idiosyncrasies and frailties of 
sailors, who have in good sooth as many 
whims and vagaries as silly schoolgirls 
in the transition stage of development. 
In fact he should be quite a past master in 


ii cruise with pleasure from port 


the cunning art of “jollying along.” It 
is astonishing what a number of men 
there are who possess all these qualifica- 
tions. Modest, unassuming men, skill- 
ful navigators and seamen they will 
prove to be, and you can avail yourself 
of their services for a moderate compen- 
sation. 

There is no fixed scale of wages for a 
yacht skipper. The sailing-master of a 
large steam yacht may be paid $3,000 a 
year, while the skipperofa racing 5 1-foot- 
er might think himself luckv if he gets 
$80 a month with the prospect of being 
paid off when the yacht goes out of com- 
mission, This practice of engaging a 
skipper for the season seems to me to 
be short-sighted policy. It cannot be 
expected that a captain hired for three 
months only will take more than a pass- 
ing interest in the vessel. He would be 
more than human if he lay awake nights, 
scheming how to save his owner money. 
Whereas, an honest, conscientious skip- 
per, assured of receiving living wages 
all the year round, will more than earn 
his salary by the extra care he takes of 
the yacht. He naturally looks upon 
the vessel as a prime source of revenue. 
He realizes that it is to his interest to 
run her as economically as possible, to 
keep her in thorough repair and order 
at the least possible cost, to make life 
aboard her as pleasant as possible to his 
owner and his guests, to win as many 
prizes as he can if the boat is a racer, or 
if simply a cruiser to get her talked 
about for a phenomenally fast passage 
from one port to another, for beating a 
rival of approximate size by a handsome 
margin, or for successfully reaching her 
destination in a heavy blow, when other 
boats were glad toscud under bare poles 
for a harbor. These little acts if per- 
formed with tact, make an owner prouder 
than ever of his yacht and more appreci- 
ative of the services of his skipper. 

Permit me to illustrate. A friend of 
mine several winters ago purposed to 
buy a schooner and fit her out for a 
West Indian cruise. He provided him- 
self with a number of tickets of admis- 
sion to several vessels laid up in a dock 


* From the Author’s forthcoming book, ‘‘Yachting Wrinkles.” 
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at South Brooklyn. He invited me to 
accompany him on a prospecting tour. 
It was a dirty day, sleet, snow and wind 
being the objectionable features that 
confronted us. 

Our first port of call was the office of 
the dock, where we found a man in 
charge who examined our credentials 
and sent to a neighboring tavern for the 
“ship-keeper,” who he said had “ gone 
to lunch.” In about half an hour this 
functionary made his appearance, and 
piloted us to the pier where several 
schooners which we desired to look at 
were moored. We boarded the first on 
our list, a cruising vessel of some celeb- 
rity, whose owner desired to sell her, as 
he was building a steamer. The decks 
were deep with water, the scuppers be- 
ing obstructed. Everywhere were signs 
of disgraceful neglect. The binnacle 
was a mass of verdigris. Costly and ar- 
tistic wood carving was without protec- 
tion from the weather. The handsome 
companionway of mahogany was with- 
out a canvas cover. Going below we 
found everything mildewed and musty. 
The bedding in the berths was damp. 
Water trickled from the deck beams. 
What really had been a most attractive 
interior presented an appearance of 
dampness most dispiriting, as well as 
every evidence of decay. It was indeed 
pitiable to see such a fine vessel in so 
sad a plight. We passed on, and in- 
spected two other craft whose condition 
was only slightly better, and which pre- 
sented few attractions from a purchaser's 
point of view. 

The next yacht we visited was in 
marked contrast to the others. A hand- 
some, sunburned man greeted us at the 
gangway, and after we had explained 
our mission, invited us below. He was 
the captain of the schooner, he told us, 
and was spending the winter aboard of 
her. Stepping down intothe cabin we 
saw a snug and cozy saloon, a cheerful 
fire burning in the open grate, every- 
thing bright and spick and span, as 
though the yacht was in Newport.at the 
height of the season. A pretty young 
woman was at work at a sewing ma- 
chine, while a pampered Persian cat 
basked luxuriously in front of the fire, 
on a handsome rug. 

“This is my wife, gentlemen,” he 
said, and then he showed us all over the 
vessel from right forward to right aft. 
The staterooms were in perfect order, 


not asign of damp or mildew anywhere. 
Everything was clean and spotless as a 
new pin. We found that the skipper 
had been in charge of her from the day 
of her launch, that he and the steward 
and a boy lived on her every winter and 
kept her in thorough order outside and 
inside. 

We were shown the logs of several 
deep-water cruises she had made, to- 
gether with track charts of the voyages. 
We were entertained with an intelligent 
and interesting description of the yacht’s 
behavior in a hurricane off Bermuda, 
given with a wealth of seamanlike de- 
tail, which we both hugely enjoyed. It 
was evident that the skipper was a firm 
believer in his boat, and that he had 
tended her with care and loving kind- 
ness from her christening to that day. 
He explained that his owner had mar- 
ried a woman who hated the sea, and 
that the vessel was in the market ata 
reasonable price. 

That schooner now flies my friend’s 
private signal, and that same skipper is 
still her sailing-master, and, according 
to his employer, is worth his weight in 
gold. This practical illustration may 
demonstrate the advantage of employ- 
ing a sailing-master by the year and not 
by the season. 

Every word I have written about a 
skipper applies, in the case of a steam 
yacht, tothe engineer. And if possible, 
still more strongly, for the deterioration 
of marine engines left without care or 
protection is both rapid and, I need 
hardly add, costly in the extreme. 

I strongly advise a yacht-owner who 
thinks he has the skill and knowledge 
requisite for the command of a yacht, to 
assume command himself and dispense 
with the services of a professional sail- 
ing-master. Let him ship a competent 
man as mate and give him to understand 
that his duty is to carry out the owner's 
orders, and simply to act as executive 
officer. It is impossible that a yacht can 
have two captains and turn out a cup 
winner. Jacob found two wives in the 
same house quite incompatible ; and the 
discipline of a racing craft with the 
owner and the sailing-master both issu- 
ing commands at the same time is not 
unlikely to be lax, and with lax disci- 
pline races cannot be won. 

The treatment of the sailing-master by 
the yacht owner varies according to 
the temperament and disposition ef the 
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latter. A gentleman is incapable of 
rudeness to an employé—especially to a 
man holding so responsible a position, 
and in charge of such a valuable piece of 
personal property as a yacht. The judi- 
cious owner always treats his skipper 
with respect. If he desires to preserve 
proper discipline aboard, he will let the 
crew see that the captain has his en- 
tire confidence. The owner, therefore, 
should always give his orders to the 
skipper, who will then communicate 
them to the crew. For instance, if he 
wants a boat lowered he should not sing 
out to the crew to lay aft and lower the 
launch. That would be a grave breach 
of yachting etiquette. The correct 
course to pursue is to tell the captain 
that he wants the boat, and leave to him 
the issuance of the necessary commands 
for the carrying out of his wish. This 
may seem a small matter, but it is really 
of importance. If neglected, it is sub- 
versive of discipline. The owner should 
always address the master as Mr. ——, 
never as “ Skipper ”’ or “Cap,” as is too 
often the case aboard a certain class of 
craft conducted after slipshod methods. 
The men should always address the 
sailing-master, and also the mate, as 
“Sir,” and no departure from this rule 
should be tolerated. The sailing-mas- 
ter should be held responsible for any 
breach of discipline on the part of the 
crew, and his authority should always 
be sustained by the owner. 

I have seen more than one sailing- 
master who, not content with tyranniz- 
ing over the crew, has held the owner in 
complete subjection. It may be readily 
surmised what kind of worms these 
owners were. But take yacht skippers 
by and large, the average is worthy of 
confidence and respect. The percent- 
age of black sheep among them is al- 
most infinitesimal. The same remark 
applies to the mates and the men. 

Having secured your skipper let him 
ship the crew. If your yacht is a large 
vessel you will need a mate, In the in- 
terest of harmony it is advisable to let 
the skipper have some say in the matter 
of his selection. It will be advisable to 
look over his credentials, with a view to 
finding out if he is competent to take 
charge of the vessel in the event of any 
accident befalling the captain. If you 
contemplate a blue-water voyage, be 
careful that the mate is a navigator and 
has the requisite license. If deprived 


of the services of your skipper by any 
unforeseen cause, it would be awkward 
to find yourself, say, a thousand miles 
from land, with nobody aboard capable 
of finding the vessel’s position otherwise 
than by dead reckoning—a hit or miss 
method always unreliable. 

The wages of mates vary. Some of 
them are paid $10 or $15 a month more 
than the men, whose pay ranges be- 
tween $25 and $30a month. This is 
much more than is paid to English 
yacht sailors, who have to feed them- 
selves out of their pay. 

The mate’s duty is to take charge of 
the yacht when the master is below. 
When the master is on deck the mate’s 
station is forward. He superintends 
the setting, taking in and trimming of 
sails, and in a general way carries out 
the skipper’s orders. He is a very im- 
portant man in a race, for then the 
captain’s place is at the helm and the 
mate is responsible for the proper work- 
ing of the vessel and the prompt setting 
of balloon sails. If any of the running 
gear gets foul or parts he is tolerably 
certain of a brisk dressing-down, espe- 
cially if the mishap causes the loss of 
the race. The reason of this is because 
he has charge of all the gear and sails 
and spars and is responsible for their 
being always in good condition. 

The mate superintends the work of 
getting under way, sees the head-sails 
clear for hoisting, looks after the wind- 
lass, sees that the hose is played on the 
chain cable if the vessel has brought up 
on muddy bottom. Also when coming 
to anchor he sees that the mud-hook is 
clear for letting go, all halyards ready 
for lowering, booms in good shape for 
swinging out, and the boats in good con- 
dition for lowering. The captain is in 
command of the starboard watch, and 
the mate takes hold of the port watch. 
In long runs the watches are set as in 
ocean steamers, the men taking two- 
hour tricks at the helm and the same 
on the lookout. 

The mate, as executive officer, super- 
intends the washing down of the decks 
in the morning, and is held responsible 
for the yacht’s ship-shape appearance. 
If any Irish pennants are seen towing 
overboard or if there is a speck of dirt 
anywhere to be found, the mate is 
brought up with around turn. A good 
mate is invaluable, and if he and the 
sailing - master work in harmony to- 
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gether, the yacht, so far as discipline is 
concerned, will be perfect, and the ves- 
sel will be a pleasant one for all hands. 
The mate in large steam yachts has 
generally the charge of the launch, 
bringing aboard guests and taking them 
ashore. It is imperative that heshould 
have a thorough knowledge of the art 
of boat-handling and that he should be a 
smart, all-round man in every detail. 

Only very large craft carry a boat- 
swain. His duty is to care for the rig- 
ging and “ pipe the side.” Personally, I 
like to hear the cheery sound of his 
whistle. It reminds me of old times. 
The boatswain nowadays finds no occu- 
pation for his “call” on a racing craft. 

Great Britain and the United States 
are the leading yachting nations of the 
world. The yachting flags of both 
countries have been seen in nearly every 
harbor of the globe. France, Italy and 
Germany have during the last decade 
made some noticeable progress in the 
pastime, but neither in racing nor in 
cruising have they accomplished any- 
thing of real significance. 

For instance, how galling must it 
have been to the patriotic pride of the 
German Emperor to be forced to sail 
his imperial racing cutter, J/eteor, de- 
signed by a Scotchman and built on the 
Clyde, with a crew of Hampshire and 
Essex sailors. But stern necessity com- 
pelled him. The German seaman has 
many merits, but he doesn’t show up 
to advantage aboard a racing cutter. 
One would have thought that the Em- 
peror would have trained a crew of 
Germans especially for the task, but the 
idea either did not occur to him or was 
judged not to be feasible. 

He might have followed the example 
of our countryman, Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, 
the managing owner of the Defender, 
who in 1895 turned the tables on certain 
of his British critics, who had declared 
that no American crew could possibly 
beat the trained British yacht sailors who 
formed the crew of the l’alkyrie. These 
seamen, all hailed from Wivenhoe or 
Brightlingsea in Essex, had sailed in 
cutter yachts in the summer and cutter- 
rigged fishing smacks in the winter from 
boyhood, and were indeed the flower of 
the racing sailors of England. Captain 
Cranfield, one of the smartest skippers 
afloat, had drilled them for several sea- 
sons. They were pronounced invincible 
by recognized authorities. 


In previous contests for the America's 
cup the crews of the Puritan, Mayflower, 
Volunteer and Vigilant were largely of 
Scandinavians, concerning whose ability 
as seamen I have nothing to say except 
in praise. It was the general idea that 
without the Scandinavian element the 
battle was lost. Mr. Iselin undertook 
to expose the fallacy of this notion. 
Without disparagement of the excel- 
lent yacht sailors hailing from Danish, 
Swedish or Norwegian ports, he deter- 
mined to prove practically that the na- 
tive-born American sailor, when proper- 
ly licked into shape, makes as fine a 
yachtsman as ever trod a deck or broke 
a biscuit. 

Accordingly Captain Haff was sent to 
Maine, and there the veteran skipper 
shipped an American crew worthy of 
the saucy Stripes and Stars—active 
young fellows who had never sailed on 
pleasure craft but had followed the sea 
on fishing schooners and coasting ves- 
sels. After being drilled by Captain 
Haff for a few weeks they became as 
smart and efficient a crew as ever tailed 
on to a mainsheet or manned club-top- 
sail halyards. 

I had many opportunities of compar- 
ing them with their British opponents, 
and I pledge you my word as a sailor 
and a gentleman that one crew was as 
smart as the other in setting or shorten- 
ing sail and in all marine manoeuvres. 
It was a surprise to many, but nobody 
was more astonished than Captain Cran- 
field, who admiringly admitted the abil- 
ity and efficiency of the boys from 
Maine who manned the Defender. 

This achievement opened the eyes of 
the British critics and showed them of 
what our raw material is capable. It 
was also a surprise to many of. our rac- 
ing skippers, who were laboring under 
the delusion that Scandinavian sailors 
alone are capable of manning our yachts. 
Never was a greater error. The native- 
born American, when properly trained, 
makes as smart a yacht sailor as ever 
walked a deck. 

Most of these Maine sailors, judging 
from their names, belonged to the great 
Anglo-Saxon race whose deeds afloat 
are written on the bright pages of sea 
history. America has reason to be proud 
of her seafaring ancestors. The infalli- 
ble law of heredity and the no less 
assured principle of the survival of the 
fittest have been well exemplified among 
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the dwellers on the British coasts. The 
bold sea-dogs of the West Country to- 
day are fitting successors to those sturdy 
semi-pirates who under the flag of 
Frobisher, of Drake, of Raleigh and of 
Hawkins shed so much glory on the 
nation they upheld and so much of the 
enemy’s life-blood. The smuggiers and 
privateers of the southern and eastern 
coasts may justly be classed as the pro- 
genitors of our racing yachtsmen. For 
be it remembered that speed was the 
prime necessity of their means of liveli- 
hood. The contests between revenue 
cutters and luggers were continuous 
struggles forseasupremacy. If alugger 
was captured by a cutter, the keel of 
what was hoped to be a still faster 
lugger was laid, and so the war went 
on. British privateers generally got the 
best of their Gallic opponents. Nelson 
crushed Great Britain’s foes at sea as 
effectually as Wellington defeated her 
enemies ashore. 

In the war of 1812 America proved 
her naval superiority by many a heroic 
deed. Until the devastating cruise of 
the A/abama our mercantile marine was 
our national pride. It is true that our 
mercantile fleet of to-day is byno means 
what it ought to be, but it is also a fact 
that our fine coasters and fishing vessels, 
although manned by a large percentage 
of foreigners, are, as a rule, commanded 
by native-born Americans, Those of 
our countrymen who follow the sea for 
a livelihood soon rise in their profession. 
The somewhat scanty emoluments of- 
fered are sufficient reasons for deterring 
the average ambitious American youth 
from seeking his fortune afloat, but 
should more liberal inducement ever be 
offered, the sea-loving Yankee will be 
to the fore again. 

That the raw material is at hand was 
proven by the adaptability of the Maine 
men to be transformed into efficient 
yachtsmen in so short atime. Had the 
Emperor of Germany tried to convert 
some of his seafaring subjects into a 
crew for the Meteor, he might have met 
with a far different result. 

Sailors are a queer lot, and good ones 
are to be found in every maritime coun- 
try. In their native climes a crew of 
lascars, hard as nails and agile as mon- 
keys, cannot be surpassed. Ship them 
aboard a vessel bound to the English 
Channel and due there in midwinter, 
and you might just as well have a ship's 


company of frozen earwigs. In the Bay 
of Bengal, blow high or blow low, you 
couldn’t wish for smarter sailors. I 
speak from personal knowledge, having 
had command of a smart schooner en- 
gaged in a certain lucrative trade on 
the Coromandel coast and in the China 
seas, the precise nature of which I de- 
cline to divulge, but which called for 
quick work. Never have I sailed with 
a more satisfactory crew than Abdool, 
the Serang, and his twenty alert fol- 
lowers. They made that schooner talk. 
In the Bay of Biscay they would have 
been as useless as a dead steam-engine. 
They were the most economical sailors 
I ever knew—five rupees.a month and 
a modest ration consisting principally 
of curry and rice. I wonder in what 
seas my faithful Abdool and his lithe 
and dusky shipmates are cruising to- 
day, for I am writing of thirty years 
ago, when I was a little spryer on my 
pins than I am at present. 

The selection of a crew, especially for 
a deep-water cruise likely to be of long 
duration, is an important piece of busi- 
ness. The, skilled skipper, from long 
experience, possesses the instinctive 
faculty of picking out the right men 
from a small army of applicants. This, 
too, without any unnecessary delay. A 
short talk, a glance at papers, and the 
trick is done. A sea lawyer has no 
chance of being shipped. The skipper 
detects him at once. He knows that 
breed. The inexperienced yacht-owner 
cannot appreciate what troubles he is 
saved from by the wise selection of his 
ship’s company. One sea lawyer with 
the pestilent gift of the gab will infect 
a whole forecastle full of honest and 
well-meaning men, just as one sheep 
with the rot will taint a sound and 
healthy flock. The incessant wagging 
of his jaw, his perpetual growlings like 
a bear witha sore head, are as likely as 
not to breed a mutiny, or, at any rate, 
to make a floating hell of that part of 
the vessel that is forward of the fore- 
mast. Such a man will grumble even 
if he gets roast beef and plum duff 
three times a day and a “nobbler” of 
rum every hour of the twenty-four. 

It is well, therefore, to exercise due 
care in shipping your crew if bound on 
a globe-circling expedition. Some own- 
ers insist that candidates for berths 
aboard their ships shall undergo a med- 
ical examination, in order to make sure 
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that they are physically fit for a long 
voyage. This is, in my opinion, a wise 
course to pursue, for sickness at sea is 
like a wet blanket on the pleasure of a 
voyage, and no owner wants to ship a 
sailor unfit to fulfil the duties for which 
he signs articles. 

A crew intended for the usual coast- 
wise cruising and racing, taking part in 
all the events of the season for which 
the yacht is eligible, should, of course, 
be selected with care. You will often 
see the same crew stick to a yacht for 
years. They are paid off at the close of 
the season, get through the winter as 
best they can, some of them subsisting 
on. their summer savings, others ship- 
ping on coasting vessels or fishing craft, 
or even finding odd jobs to do ashore. 
When the yacht goes into commission 
at the beginning of the following sum- 
mer, there they are to be found aboard 
of her, and ready for anything that may 
turn up. Smart and steady men are 
always in demand, and when they leave 
the yacht in the fall they get the tip 
from the sailing-master to wegen for 
duty in the spring. 

The prudent yacht owner, when pre- 
paring for a deep-water voyage, should 
ship a crew as small as possible for the 
proper working of the vessel. Every 
device for the economizing of labor 
should be adopted. In these days, when 
a crew of six, all told, sail big fore-and- 
aft cargo schooners, a large ship’s com- 
pany is not absolutely necessary aboard 
a yacht of moderate size. It is easier 
to keep a small crew in good health 
than a large one, especially when 
cruising in the tropics. The necessarily 
limited space at the disposal of the 
“jackies,” in spite of all the mod- 
ern contrivances for their convenience 
and comfort, causes some forecastles 
to be unhealthy. Without taking into 
consideration the saving of money in 
the wages of men not absolutely neces- 
sary for the handling of the yacht, the 
owner is likely to get more solid com- 
fort out of a small, contented crew of 
picked men than he would out of a 
large, injudiciously selected crowd of 
sailors. The fewer the mouths to feed 
the more stores and water for each can 
be carried. Personally, I would rather 
have twelve good men to work a large 
schooner, than a score of indifferent lub- 
bers and skulkers masquerading under 
the names of able or ordinary seamen. 
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These may seem to be revolutionary 
notions in these days of kid-gloved 
skippers and large crews. But let us go 
back half a century or so, and see what 
the custom was in the brave old days of 
the Yankee schooner America. In her 
historical voyage to England in 1851 she 
was commanded by Captain “Dick” - 
Brown, with Nelson Comstock as mate, 
and only six men before the mast. 
Messrs. George Steers, James Steers 
and young Henry Steers were the pas- 
sengers, and these, of course, lent a 
hand when required. But there were 
no more cats aboard than could catch 
mice. 

The Sappho, a much larger schooner, 
sailed from New York to Falmouth in 
July, 1868, the time of her passage be- 
ing fourteen days. She was in charge 
of Captain T. P. Baldwin, a retired 
merchant skipper, two mates, and six 
men before the mast, none of whom 
were yacht sailors. Judging from the 
logs of these two representative schoon- 
ers, no difficulty was experienced in 
handling them, and both made excel- 
lent passages, the America reaching 
Havre in seventeen days and a half, in 
spite of the retarding circumstance that 
she carried only the small sails of the 
pilot boat Mary Taylor, a wonderfully 
fast schooner built by Mr. George 
Steers. 

Mr. E. F. Knight, the English yachts- 
man, has some very sensible things to 
say on this subject, and, as he speaks 
from wide experience, my readers will 
be interested in his remarks. He says: 

“It is my opinion that there should 
not be a single yacht sailor on board 
the foreign-cruising 50-tonner. It is 
difficult to get the right ones, and it 
will be bad for the owner if he fall in 
with the wrong ones—men who have 
been spoilt by foolish employers, for in- 
stance; a numerous class, I fear. We 
all know them. Smart-looking fellows 
enough, maybe, but shirkers of honest 
work. They prefer to ship on show 
yachts belonging to owners who like to 
exhibit themselves and their vessels in 
the fashionable yachting ports each sea- 
son, but who are not sailors in any sense 
of the word, and have no real love of the 
sport, following it only for the swagger 
of the thing. Men who have served 
such owners would prove a great nui- 
sance on an ocean cruise, and would not 
be likely to go far. I have heard such 
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hands grumbling on a friend’s yacht 
because they had to pass one night at sea 
instead of in some port where they hap- 
pened to have friends. They look to 
frequent tips from the ‘governor’s’ vis- 
itors, and to other less legitimate per- 
quisites. These they cannot get in 
mid-Atlantic, so it is not the place for 
them. 

“Hands from fishing-boats, sailing 
barges and small coasters, are the best 
men for the foreign cruiser of small 
tonnage. Among these, one is not likely 
to come across spoilt and pampered 
mariners, and they are accustomed to 
roughing it, and to the shifts of short- 
handed craft. But were I undertaking 
a lengthened tropical voyage I think I 
should ship my English crew simply for 
the run over to my first West Indian or 
South American port, and there engage 
a negrocrew. These blacks are excel- 
lent fore-and-aft sailors, easy to man- 
age, and always happy and ready for any 
amount of hard work, if kindly but 
firmly treated ; while they are, of course, 
far better fitted than white men to with- 
stand the debilitating influence of sul- 
try climates, an influence, which, as 
everyone knows, has caused the ruin of 
many a good British sailor, driving 
hitherto sober men toinjure their health 
by excess whenever they get shore 
leave.” 

Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., who saw 
the America win the cup that bears her 
name, over the Cowes course in 1851, 
and has been a devotee of the sport 
ever since, says: “ Yacht sailors, as a 
rule, are sober, honest, obliging, good- 
tempered, original, During the many 
years I have yachted I have had crews 
trom north, east, west, and south, and I 
have almost without exception found 
them the same. A man must be hard 
to please, indeed, if after a three or four 
months’ cruise, he does not part from 
his crew with regret,and with a genuine 
wishthat they may meet again. Amongst 
yachting skippers I have come across 
some of the most honorable, trust- 
worthy, honest men I have met in any 
class of life, men who knew their duty 
and were always willing and anxious to 
do it. The chief peculiarity of all the 
seafaring class that I have been brought 
into contact with, is their entire free- 
dom from vulgarity. They are obliging 
to the utmost of their power, but never 
cringing or vulgar. 


“The winter half of their lives is 
spent in fishing-boats or coasters, or 
sea voyages, where they have to face 
dangers and hardships that must be ex- 
perienced to be realized. As a rule they 
are religious, and their preparations for 
the Sabbath, their washings and soap- 
ings and brushings, show with what 
pleasure they welcome its recurrence. 
Yacht minstrelsy, with its accordion, its 
songs of twenty verses, its never-ending 
choruses, its pathos, is a thing of itself. 
Some day, perhaps, some Albert Cheva- 
lier will make it fashionable. Such as 
they are, I know of no class of English- 
men superior, if any be equal, to the 
sailors who man our yachts. Of course, 
there are sharks, or at any rate dogfish, 
in all waters, but where the good so im- 
mensely outnumber the bad, that man 
must be a fool indeed who gets into 
wrong hands.” 

With these sentiments I most cordi- 
ally concur. 

The yacht owner will engage his cook 
and his steward to suit himself. Some 
seagoing chefs of steam yachts get 
bigger pay than a commodore in the 
navy, while many stewards have grown 
wealthy out of their perquisites. With 
these men I have nothing todo. They 
belong to the owner exclusively, so let 
him deal with them as he may see fit. 
The ship’s cook, however, is a most im- 
portant functionary, and every canny 
skipper tries to ship a thorough “tip- 
topper,” who will feed the boys “high,” 
while at the same time taking care of 
theowner’s interests by guarding against 
waste. A cook of genius will ona pinch 
“create” a savory dinner for all hands 
out of what may appear a most unprom- 
ising batch of materials, and 1am glad 
to say that cooks of genius are by no 
means scarce. The Japs make excel- 
lent cooks, and so do the Portuguese. 
Hungry sailors go in for hearty fare. 
Beef and beans, pork and peas, clam 
chowder, roast joints, and plenty of 
fresh vegetables are their principal 
dishes, but they by no means despise 
the ice cream and the cabin delicacies 
which fall to their lot on cruises when 
there is a heavy sea, and landsmen feel 
more like throwing up their commis- 
sions than taking in ballast. 

“The internal economy of a yacht,” 
says Sir Edward Sullivan, “constitutes 
oneof itsgreatestcharms. Yourcook with 
only a little stove for which a shore cook 
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would scarcely find any use will send 
you up an excellent dinner cooked to 
perfection for any number of guests. 
And the steward! who can describe the 
work of a yacht’s steward? I doubt 
whether Briareus with his hundred hands 
could do more than a steward does with 
two. At seven in the morning he is 
ashore for the milk, and the breakfast, 
and the letters, and the flowers ; he val- 
ets half-a-dozen people, prepares half-a- 
dozen baths, brushes heaven knows how 
many clothes, gets the breakfast, makes 
the beds, cleans theplate,tidies the cabin, 
provides luncheon, five o’clock tea, din- 
ner, is always cheerful, obliging, pains- 
taking, and more than repaid if occasion- 
ally he gets a petit mot of compliment or 
congratulation. When heever sleeps or 
eats I never can tell; and far from 
grumbling at his work he often resents 
the assistance of any shore-going serv- 
ant.” 

I have quoted the above at length be- 
cause it is in my judgment the best de- 
scription of. a good cook and a good 
steward ever written. What yachtsman 
cannot testify to the truth of every 
word? I have sailed with a bad cook 
and an utterly worthless and incompe- 
tent steward, and my imperfect knowl- 
edge of the English language does not 
permit of my adequately describing the 
inevitable horrors and discomforts at- 
tending the martyrdom of my ship- 
mates and myself. Therefore let us 


draw the curtain down on the unsavory 
subject. But nevertheless let us resolve 
in the interest of our brother yachtsmen 
never to givea misleading recommenda- 
tion or certificate of character to either 
a bad cook or a worthless steward. If 
the first-named is a “ grub-spoiler”’ 
masquerading under the guise of ache/, 
and the other is a sham and a fraud, 
hesitate not to brand them correctly 
and thus prevent them from imposing 
on others. Have backbone! 

In England there isa regular schedule 
of racing wages—a system which has 
not been adopted as yet in this country. 
The skipper gets five per cent. or ten per 
cent. of the value of the prize won, while 
every member of the crew is given $5 
if you win and $2.50 if you lose. In 
addition to this expense, bounteous sup- 
plies of beef, soft tack and beer are gen- 
erously dispensed on race days, while 
on other occasions the crew supply 
their own rations. 

The life of a yacht sailor is by no 
means hard. From twenty to thirty 
dollars a month and good grub should be 
attractive to the foreigners who, for the 
most part, man our pleasure fleet, and 
who would earn considerably less than 
half that sum in the vessels of their 
native mercantile navy. There are so 
many smart and deserving men in the 
market, that a yacht owner has no diffi- 
culty whatever in engaging a satisfac- 
tory ship's company. 


PICKETT’S CHARGE. 


BY WINTHROP PACKARD. 






Up to the brow of Cemetery Hill 
The serried battle-ranks stiil press to-day : 
The saxifrages, in Confederate gray, 
Charge to the robin’s bugle, piping shrill ; 
In Union blue the sturdy violets still 
Shoulder to shoulder in the battle sway, 
And rank on rank the rising onslaught stay, 
While cheers of song-birds through the woodland thrill. 


Yet peace is there, for both the gray and blue, 
Mingled in garlands, side by side will lie, 


Soft on a soldier’s grave—or blue or gray, 
Shoulder to shoulder waiting, who shall say? 


We only know they wait beneath the sky, 
While garlands deck them, wet with tears of dew 
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A BUSY DAY AT THE CLUB. 


THE BROCKVILLE ROWING CLUB. 


BY W. S. BUELL. 


OWHERE in 
America are 
superior facili- 

ties afforded for fol- 
lowing aquatic sports 
to those of Brockville, 
Ontario, the Thou- 
sand Islands City, asit 
is sometimes “styled. 
Situated at the foot of 
the famous Thousand 
Islands of the grand 
old St. Lawrence, to 
the east of the city is 
| a fine open stretch of 
www. Clear, deep, slow run- 

MAJOR J. M. WALSH, — a where 
THE CLUB'S FIRst Magnificent courses 
PRESIDENT. “an be laid out for 
yacht, skiff or canoe 

sailing races, while tothe west is a group 
of beautiful islands, controlled by the 
city as a park for her people, among 
which calm canoeing can be enjoyed to 
one’s heart’s content, no matter how hard 
or from what quarter the wind may blow. 
Here is the home of the Brockville 
Rowing Club, one of the young, yet al- 
ready prominent and prosperous, clubs 
of Canada, ‘Here was held the regatta 
of the Canadian Association of Amateur 
Oarsmen in 1896 and 1897, and here 





it is hoped the races of 1899 may be con- 
tested. 

As long ago as the sixties a Brock- 
ville crew won the four-oared cham- 
pionship of Canada, but the racing spirit 
gave way to the dolce far niente of pad- 
dling around and among the islands. 
In the spring of 1895, however, a row- 
ing club was formed, a lot on the river 
front purchased, and a club-house erect- 
ed. Two second-hand four-oared boats 
were bought, and several regattas held 
during the ensuing summer. Imme- 
diately great interest in the races was 
taken by the citizens generally, who 
crowded the wharfs along the course. 

In 1896 an invitation was given tothe 
C. A. A. O., resulting in what is the 
national regatta of Canada being held 
in Brockville. At this regatta the 
famous Winnipeg “ Henley” four came 
to the front, while Messrs. Cressor and 
Marsh of the Philadelphia ‘ Vespers ” 
were also prominent. Again, in 1897, 
the regatta was held here, and proved 
one of the most successful in the history 
of the association. These regattas at- 
tracted attention and revived rowing 
in Eastern Canada. The Brockville 
Rowing Club prospered, until now it has 
two hundred active members, and as 
complete an equipment as is perhaps 
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necessary. Nor has the club been un- 
successful on the course. In ’97 the 
four best men were selected and sup- 
plied with a shell. They trained them- 
selves as best they knew how, entered 
the junior four event, rowed pluckily 
and hard, only to find after defeat that 
they had been trying to row the Amer- 
ican stroke in an English-rigged shell. 
This taught the club the necessity of 
having a trainer, and accordingly they 
secured James Rice, who trained the 
famous Argonauts of Toronto, who, 
under his coaching, won seven out of 
nine events at the C. A. A. O. Regatta, 
and the international four-oared event 
at the American National Regatta. To 
him is certainly due a considerable 
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regattas the Brockville Club was al- 
ways conspicuous, for, besides the club’s 
contestants, there were many enthusias- 
tic members present to cheer their boys. 
Among these were Mr. George T. Ful- 
ford, President of the club, with his 
steam yacht Dortha, and Mr. W. H. 
Comstock with a merry party on his 
handsome yacht A /bani. 

The first President of the club was 
Major James Morrow Walsh, who, in 
the seventies and early eighties, was in 
command of the Canadian Northwest 
Mounted Police, and was famed, far and 
wide, as the conqueror of the celebrated 
and troublesome Indian, “ Sitting Bull.” 
Major Walsh, in 1897, when the rush to 
the Klondike commenced, was _per- 
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INTERMEDIATE CHAMPIONS OF CANADA, 1898. 


measure of credit for the successes of 
the club in ’98. 

At the Toronto Dominion Day Re- 
gatta (1st of July last) the Brockville 
Club won the junior fours and singles 
and war canoe race, in this last event 
defeating handily crews of the Toronto 
Canoe Club and Argonauts. 

At the C. A. A. O. Regatta held on 
Toronto Bay the club won the junior 
doubles and intermediate fours, the 
latter race in the excellent time of 8:25 
(mile and a half, straightaway, in dead 
water), and in the Northwestern Asso- 
ciation Regatta they won the junior 
fours after rowing three heats, crossing 
the line easily first in each. At these 


suaded by the Canadian Government to 
go out there as Administrator of the 
Yukon District. Needless to say, Major 
Walsh made an ideal President. The 
club’s handsome war canoe is called 
The Major. Mr. G. T. Fulford, the 
present President, is known through- 
out Canada as one of the most success- 
ful of Canadian business men. 

Besides rowing, the Brockville Club 
encourages yacht and skiff sailing and 
canoeing. Here is the home of M. 
Sauvé, who built the famous sailing 
canoe Canuck, with which Mr. Ford 


. Jones won the American Canoe Associ 


ation sailing trophy for three successive 
years, viz., 89, ’90 and ’g1. Sauvé is 
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WAITING FOR THE STARTING GUN, 


also the originator of the St. Lawrence 
River sailing skiff, which in reality is 
a large sailing canoe manned by from 
three to six men, who, however, to be 
successful, must move as one man, 
crowded though they are in the small 
cockpit. Some most interesting and 
exciting races have been sailed by a 
fleet of these boats hailing from King- 
ston, Gananoque, Brockville and Pres- 
cott on the Canadian side and from 


Clayton and Ogdensburg on the Ameri- 
can side of the river. An excellent ac- 
count of these skiffs, written by that 
veteran canoeist, Mr. C. Bowyer Vaux, 
appeared in the July, ’92, number of 
OUTING. 

A peculiar predicament in a skiff race 
sailed one “ Queen’s Birthday” is here 
illustrated. The Regatta Committee or- 
dered the start of this race to be the 
usual one-minute gun flying start, but, 





AN HISTORIC START OF THE SKIFFS 
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contrary to the usual practice, the boats 
were to cross the starting line running 
free. A strong wind was blowing, so 
the skiffs lined up to windward, hanging 
on toa wharf; and when the gun was 
fired four boats under full sail were un- 
able to wear away quickly enough to 
cross the line, and came together in a 
bunch just above the flag. An enter- 
prising photographer “snapped” the 
scene just as one boat, the Akahe, has 
upset, some of her crew being still un- 
der water ; another, the /z/za, is upset- 
ting, and at the same second the Presto 
is colliding with the champion, S¢. Law- 
rence. his last boat, on freeing her- 
self, ran into a steam yacht with such 
force and directness that, although not 
injured herself, she put a hole in the 
steam yacht and necessitated the prompt 
beaching of that craft. Then, to com- 
plete this chapter of accidents, Mr. 
Whitney Mockridge’s Presto upset at her 
first gybe, the buoy around which she 
was turning having drifted so close to 


an island that her half-lifted centerboard 
touched bottom just as she was on the 
balance. The result was lightning-like, 
for over she went like a flash, and down 
to bottom like a thousand of bricks went 
her crew, of whom the writer was a 
member. Luckily for the unfortunates, 
the Shamrock, the only remaining boat, 
was reefed down so closely that she 
failed to cover the course within the 
time limit. The following day the same 
fleet was afloat, and with beautiful 
weather a grand race ensued, which S/. 
Lawrence won from Presto by a few 
seconds. 

In Brockville is situated the Gilbert 
Boat Works, which turned out three suc- 
cessive and successful canoes, all called 
Mab, for Mr. Charles E. Archibald, who, 
with them, won the A. C, A. Sailing 
Trophy in 1895, ’96 and ’97, and only lost 
in *98o0n a technical foul. The Gilberts 
also built the S¢. Lawrence skiff, for 
many years the fleetest boat on the 
river. 





AMONG THE ISLANDS FOR FUN, 


EARTR'S 


ESPITE the frigid creed which sages hold, 
Or even Wisdom’s self, grown white as 
frost, 
They sin whosay the beauteous world has lost 
Aught of its radiance since the days of old. 


BEAUTY. 


Such must be cast in some mysterious mould, 
Or life has been by some great sorrow crossed, 
Else eyes had paid the tribute witcheries cost, 

And drunk with fondness wonders manifold. 


Full vain it were to hymn thy praise, O Earth, 
In liquid measures to the deaf and blind. 
Not thine the fault ; for varied glories shine 
In splendor, as when first thou hadst thy birth. 
Oh, still be beautiful, though some unkind 


Forget to worship at thy beauty’s shrine. 


CLARENCE H. URNER. 











A MEET AT 


THE CLUB-HOUSE, 


THE HURLINGHAM CLUB OF BUBNOS AYRES. 


BY H PIERCY DOUGLAS 


*OME twenty miles out from the 
city of Buenos Ayres, in the 
Argentine Republic, where the 
world sends its people from every 

part, and where you hear a very bed- 
lam of tongues, the Anglo-Saxon has 
made for himself a home that serves as 
his club and his rendezvous. This club 
—the Hurlingham—named after the 
famous polo club of England, is unsur- 
passed for the beauty of its surround- 
ings and for the free, ample, whole- 
souled hospitality of its members. It 
was my good fortune to live there dur- 
ing the winter of 1898. 

The club was founded about twenty 
years ago by a few enthusiastic polo 
players for the avowed purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of the game and 
encouraging all amateur athletics. From 
a modest beginning it has grown to be 
the most prominent club in South 
America, where a devotee of polo, 
racquets, cricket, tennis or golf, finds 
ample opportunity for the practice of 
his favorite game, and where the race 
meetings, the most popular social events 
of the season, bring together the crack 
ponies and gentlemen riders from far 
and near. Far removed from the touch 
of the mother country, the “younger 
sons’ have brought her traditions with 
them and given them full sway. 

Hurlingham, during the summer 


months, from November to April, de- 
votes all its energies tocricket; but from 
May to September (when the good peo- 
ple of New York are doing their best 
to keep cool) the Argentine Republic 
dons its winter dress, and it takes all 
one’s heavy clothes to keep from freez- 
ing. Then it is that the cricket bat is 
changed for the polo stick, and the sum- 
mer flannels give way to the breeches 
and boots. 

To me the most interesting sport 
at Hurlingham was the hunting. The 
club supports a pack of English fox- 
hounds, and a faster, gamer little pack 
would be hard to find; and, hunted as 
they are by men old at the game in 
England, they furnish some rare, good 
gallops. The country around Hurling- 
ham is perfectly flat, and is fenced with 
wire into large fields. Big wooden and 
wicker hurdles are put up against this 
fencing, making jumps about four feet 
high and twenty feet broad. Ditches 
and water make the jumping very 
tricky and varied, and to be in at the 
worry after a fifteen-mile run takes a 
fast and clever pony. 

The hunting and polo playing are all 
done on native ponies, which in size and 
conformation bear a marked resem- 
blance to the better-class broncos of 
our Western country. As polo ponies 
they are, I believe, ranked very high, 
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while their strength and speed make 
them ideal hunters. They take to their 
work kindly with little schooling, and 
a bad-tempered or bucking animal is 
rare. 

The hunt days are the great days at 
Hurlingham. The drag-hounds meet in 
the morning, and the afternoon is given 
up to polo, golf, or pigeon shooting. 
The grounds present a very lively and 
picturesque sight. Since early morning 
a steady stream of people have been 
arriving in carriages and on horseback, 
while the trains bring out the contingent 
from town. The well-shaded lawn in 
front of the pretty club-house is filled 
with a jolly confusion, riding clothes 
and pinks predominating, with here and 
there a red-coated golfer, and conspicu- 
ous above all the ruddy-cheeked, athletic 
English girl, as “sporty” and trim as 
her well-fitting habit can make her. 
The master and huntsmen are in full 
regalia, grooms are leading up ponies 
from the stables, and out in the steeple- 
chase course the jumps are being tried. 

When everyone is most excited and 
you find your curb chain is twisted or 
your leathers too long, and that some 
one has appropriated your pet hunting 
crop, you hear a chorus of yelps from 
the kennels as the pack burst out, and 
the sharp crack of the huntsmen’s whips 
getting them together. Your chain is 
straight, your leathers comfortable, your 
crop is found where you left it, and you 
are at last mounted, your pony rearing 
and jumping, knowing as well as his 
rider what is on. The pack are larking 
together in front of the stables, and as 
you canter down to join them you can- 
not help shaking hands with yourselt 
and being glad you are alive. 

The stablemen hold open the big 
gates and the pack trot through, jump- 
ing and playing around the master’s 
horse, who puts back his ears when the 
“young uns” nip his heels, but knows 
too much to kick them. The field follow 
at a safe distance, and by this time you 
have found the particular sefiorita you 
always ride with, and the two ponies 
have their wise little heads together, 
telling each other what a fine gallop 
they are going to have. 

As we trot along we gradually move 
up in front, for away down the dusty 
white road your eye catches sight of a 
hurdle, and you know they will cast in 
a minute. The hounds are getting a 
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bit nervous and the whips are having a 
busy time of it ; a few short yelps from 
the leader, a burst of music from the 
rest, a blast on the master’s horn, a loud 
“tally ho” from the field, and they are 
off. 

At the first fence the master pulls up. 
“Keep back, give them a start; there 
will be galloping enough in a minute.” 
Now they are down to their work, and 
the music coming back to you on the 
cold morning breeze makes you sit up 
and grip your pony tightly. A cheery 
“tally ho” from the master, who gives 
the lead on his chestnut, and before you 
realize it the first fence is behind. You 
jam your hat down, get well into your 
saddle, steady back a minute for your 
companion, and off you go. 

The ponies settle into their long, easy 
stride, dodging here and there to clear 
the big thistles that cover thecamp. A 
wicked brush hurdle looms up in front, 
the man ahead refuses, you feel your 
mount hesitate; a touch of the spur, a 
steady hold of his head, and we are over 
safely. Looking back you see one man 
off and his pony bound for home. Upa 
little hill with a double at the top; a 
nasty piece of water at the bottom stops 
a few, but the ponies have their heart in 
their work, and are jumping beauti- 
fully, taking the fences side by side. 
Yours gets a bit careless, or perhaps you 
rush him in your excitement, for he hits 
hard a wooden hurdle and almost comes 
acropper; but almost in hunting is noth- 
ing, and on we go again, a big field 
ahead, carpeted with short, dry turf, an 
ideal place to get up with the pack, now 
running well together away in the lead. 
The duffers are behind and a clear field 
in front; a word and touch of the rein, 
and we are flying madly along. You 
feel like yelling with pure excitement 
and joy. Never have you had such a 
run, never have you felt so _ good. 
Steady, not too close! The master looks 
back and holds up his hand warningly, 
so we pull to one side, but keep it up. 
A ditch and a double, with a drop on the 
far side, take a lot of doing, and you are 
just wondering how long we can last 
when the master’s horn and the whips 
of the huntsmen call off the pack, and 
we are at the check. You look around 
and note with secret satisfaction that 
there are only five of you up. Jump 
off, loosen up girths, and take a much- 
needed breather yourself. 
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The field slowly comes in, some with 
suspicious-looking mud stains on their 
backs, some without hats, but all happy. 
Into the saddle again, off we go, and in 
twenty minutes you are riding home- 
wards with the happy feeling that the 
best run of the season tound you in at 
the worry. And she? Oh, she was in 
at the finish, and that perhaps 1s the 
reason our ponies walk so slowly. 

Back at the club, you walk down to 
the stables and into the big box-stall 
where the “ little chap” is getting his rub 
down, and he noses in your pockets, 
looking for the sugar he knows he has 
won, and as he eats it you pet him, and 
tell him how proud you are of him. 

The big comfortable sitting-room, its 
walls hung with pictures of polo and 
cricket teams, is filled with men, who 
crowd around the cheery wood fire, all 
ordering their Scotch and sodas at once. 
Yours comes in due time, then a ciga 
tette;a big chair, and you lazily lie back 
and listen to them discussing and riding 
over again the run of the morning. 

The announcement, “ Lunch is ready, 
gentlemen,” is the signal for a rush to 
the dining-room, and what a jolly room 
it is! More open fires, and, let me tell 
you, in this country of frail houses and 
cold winds they are appreciated. Sport- 
ing prints, game trophies from all lands, 
decorate the walls, while on the piano, 
sideboards, tables, wherever there is 
room to put one, are cups—polo cups, 
hunting cups, golf cups, all proving the 
skill of the Hurlingham men. Ye gods! 
What a lunch and what an appetite ! 
The tables groan under the weight of 
cold meats and salads of every descrip- 
tion, and, as you sit back and wash it 
down with a bumper of the best, you 
come to the conclusion that South 
America has its advantages after all. 

The big chairs in the sitting-room are 
very inviting, and you have your coffee 
in there, helped along by a long Havana. 
Through the windows you look out over 
the race-track and the golf course, where 
a belated foursome, too keen to bother 
about lunch, 1s just finishing. On beyond 
you see the polo fields, and the ponies 
are being led up and tied along the 
fence for the afternoon game. But you 
are too comfortably lazy to bother about 
anything, and the room begins to take 
on a decidedly hazy look, when your day 
dreams are rudely disturbed by a hearty 
slap on the back, and a * Come, wake up, 
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old chap; it’s two o'clock, and you will 
have to play on the second to-day. Drab- 
ble hasn't turned up.” So you pull your- 
self together and rush upstairs to get 
into your clothes, for to be asked to play 
on any team is an honor that doesn’t 
often come your way. 

Hurlingham takes especial pride in the 
polo teams, and one is sure to see an 
exciting match. The annual battle for 
the championship of the River Plata is 
fought there, and each summer a team 
goes to England and always tinishes well 
up in front. 

By the time you reach the field the 
pavilion is filled with a wildly enthusi- 
astic crowd of men and girls, who ap- 
plaud loudly every good hit and clever 
bit of riding. You, being a duffer, are 
played ‘“* Number one,” that most trying 
position of all ona polo team, where you 


catch all the blame and none of the 
credit. However, you distinguish your- 


self by hitting a fluke goal, and ride 
down the field for the last period, con- 
scious of much applause, which quickly 
turns to laughter as vour fresh pony 
almost bucks you off. But ali polo games 
are more or less alike, and in this partic- 
ular one your side wins by a goal. 

On the way back we stop in at the 
racquet court, join the audience in the 
gallery, and see the finish of a closely- 
contested double. 

The short southern twilight is set- 
tling fast, the light of the day chang- 
ing to the gray of the evening, and the 
cold wind coming in from the sea makes 
you turn up your collar and remember 
the cheery fire atthe house. Some one 
puts his arm through yours, and his 
“Come in for a parting cigar and a 
chat, old man,” 1s too inviting to be 
refused, 

The people from town are leaving for 
the train, the last equestrians are start- 
ing homewards, and we congratulate 
ourselves, as the last “ Buenas noches” 
1s said, that a jolly evening at the club 
is before us. A cold shower and a din 
ner coat, the best bracers in the world, 
and you jump downstairs, “tresh as a 
daisy, hungry as a bear.’ 

There are some twenty of us staying 
the night. The dinner 1s excellent, the 
company the best, and the conversation 
touches on a bit of everything. At last 
the chairs are pushed back, cigars 
lighted, and the liquors are before us. 
“Gentlemen,” says Clunie, rising to his 
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THE GKAND STAND AND KACQUEIL 


feet, “I have a toast to propose. Let 
us drink to the union of England and 
the United States,” which is drunk in the 
spirit it was given, “ from the heart.” 
Later we gather around the piano 
and sing those rollicking English hunt- 


COURLS, 


ing choruses, “ John Peel,” ‘“ Hounds of 
the Meynell,” and the rest of them ; and 
as you wearily drag yourself to bed you 
can say truthfully that for one day in 
vour life you have lived with the best 
of them. 


WHEN THE BROOK TROUT LEAPS. 


HE slender, dew-tipped grasses are trembling 
in the breeze, 
The east is blushing rosy red beneath the Sun’s 
caress, 
The wild rose bends to kiss the stream —but only 
Nature sees, 
And the reed-harps play weird music just above the 
water-cress. 


- 


The quail is calling loudly where the tangled bushes 
grow, 
The startled frogs are diving. and the noisy black- 
bird secu lds. 
The ate rat is hunting where the deeper waters 
flow, 
And the bees are sipping honey that the wild plum’‘s 
blossom holds, 


The air is overladen with the wild-flowers’ fragrant scent, 


The morning star is fading. and the sharp-eyed night-owl sleeps ; 


Myriad birds are singing to the stream’s accompaniment 
And the world is full of gladness—when the brook trout leaps. 


VAN. 
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THE RED-SHOULDERED HAWK (/udes lzneatus). 


HIS handsome bird is known to every 
country boy, and to every woman in- 
terested in poultry as the ‘* hen hawk,” 
or ‘chicken hawk.” Seldom were 

names worse applied, for in justice to the 
hawk it must be said that only upon special 
occasions does he raid the hen-yard or do any 
actual damage. 

Instead of being a general nuisance and a 
proper target for the gun in the hands of too- 
eager boy, or ignorant yokel, this hawk, as has 
been shown by scient:fic reports, actually is en- 
titled to careful protect‘on in return for value of 
services rendered, 

‘‘Give a dog a bad name and hang him at 
once,” may or may not be a wise policy. You 
certainly get rid of the dog, and a dead dog 
won't bite you, but would he have bitten you 
had he been allowed to live? That is a point 


AND 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


GUN. 


upon which some opinions differ, those minds 
knowing most about the dog being inclined to 
favor the canine side of the argument. 

So it is with this hawk—prejudice, or ignor- 
ance, whichever it may be, has given him a bad 
name, so he must needs be donc to death when- 
ever he happens to give his foe a chance. Yet 
those who destroy the bird are in error, as 
scientific reports clearly prove. According to 
experts, this hawk lives mainly upon small 
mammals, reptiles, batrachians, and insects, and 
in destroying these renders valuable service. 

He takes a fowl now and then, ’tis true, but 
an examination of 220 stomachs revealed the 
fact that only three contained remains of poul- 
try. Twelve showed remains of birds; 102, 
mice ; 40, other small mammals ; 20, reptiles ; 
39, batrachians; 92, insects; 16, spiders; 7, 
crayfish; 1, earthworms; 2, offal; 3, fish; 
other stomachs were empty. With these facts 
in view, it is easy to see how the loss of an oc- 
casional hen may safely be charged to profit 
and loss. The bird actually earns his keep, 
and, therefore, should not be made the victim 
of the too-frequently mischievous gun. 

The red-shouldered hawk is one of our most 
common birds, It remains with us throughout 
the year, and its impressive flight, in broad cir- 
cles, and its ringing call of ‘*kee-yoo, kee- 
yoo,” are both pleasing. It breeds early, asdo 
most hawks, the nest, which is constructed of 
twigs, moss, and other soft material, being 
built some time in April as a rule. Tall trees 
are favorite sites, the nest usually being placed 
many feet from the ground, It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence for the same pair of birds to 
haunt a locality and use the same nesting-tree 
for years in succession, The eggs are dull 
white, marked with brown, and are about the 
size of those of ahen. The young hawks are 
almost white, being covered with a silvery 
down. 

The drawing was made from a fine specimen 
in my collection, and I would advise my read- 
ers to let a bird which looks like this alone. 
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THE GAME PARK 


THE SPORTSMEN’'S SHOW. 


At last we have a genuine sportsmen’s show, 
and at the time of writing the important affair 
at Madison Square Garden was in full blast. 
Those who saw the fine show at Boston last 
year were pleased with the effort in New 
York, for the men of Gotham did nobly, con- 
sidering the time at their disposal. The criti- 
cal spectator must not overlook the fact that 
Madison Square Garden cannot be had for pre- 
paratory work for any considerable period of 
time. Its dates tread close upon each other's 
heels, and those who would decorate and pre- 
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SHOW. 


pare for such an event as a sportsmen’s show 
must need bestir themselves, 

In justice to all concerned, I may say that 
they did right well The great tanks, the ar- 
borealand other decorations, were difficult tasks 
for brief time, yet they were well performed. 

The appearance of the Garden, as a whole, 
upon the opening day, was very pleasing. 
Darkly green conifers and the sweet odors of 
pine and spruce suggested the grand out-doors 
of the North, while captive moose, caribou, 
bear, puma, lynx, etc., and a magnificent dis- 
play of live and mounted game fish gladdened 
the heart of every sportsman, 





THE LAKE AND INDIAN CAMP AT THE SHOW, 
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Among the special features, the trap-shooting 
excited general interest. Giants of the breech- 
loader were busy pounding the targets into 
dust, and during the first couple of days some 
heavy scores were made in spite of bad weather, 
poor light, and rather awkward conditions, as 
the shooting was done upon the roof. Some of 
the best men in the business scored well up 
into the‘ nineties,” which is good enough under 
the circumstances. 

At the Fourth avenue end of the building 
was a scene which carried me back to bygone 
days. A mighty canvas, admirably painted, 
revealed the beauties of the Great Glacier of 
the Selkirks, with its surrounding peaks. Dol 
know it? Well, rather ! 





Photo by T. C. Turner. 
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To the small peak upon the right I have 
climbed in quest of the white goat, for over the 
huge pile lie the Asulkan and the Dawson gla- 
ciers, where goats do congregate (the name 
‘“* Asulkan”’ meaning ‘‘the home of the moun- 
tain goat”’). 

The stream in the foreground is a capital 
representation of the Illicillawet river, a loud- 
voiced mountain-child, born of the glacier 
which hangs above. We used to peg the old 
glacier’s nose with sticks, which it would 
knock down for us before the afternoon had 
waned, 

The attendance embraced a class of people 
whorightly appreciate the meaning of sporting 
exhibits—people who themselves go to the 
wilds in quest of game, large and small, and 


spend a beneficial holiday in the sweet atmos- 
phere of the honest old woods, 

Those who knew the pure waters of Mus- 
koka, the swift streams of Pennsylvania, of the 
Adirondacks and Northern New York in gen- 
eral, of the tributaries of the St. Lawrence, of 
the north and south shores of Lake Superior, 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and of the 
far-western mountains, greatly enjoyed the 
truly choice display of the best of our game 
fishes. And it is in this sort of influence that 
there lies the best of a sportsmen's show. 
Those who already knew had a host of pleas- 
ant memories revived, while the novices, who 
did not know, had a rare opportunity to ac- 
quire valuable knowledge. 
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EXHIBIT, 


The one drawback to an otherwise most suc- 
cessful enterprise was the unfortunate accident 
to the high-diver, Donaldson. Sensational 
feats by which men may risk and lose their 
lives for a few dollars, should have no place in 
a show intended for genuine sportsmen. 

This show was not ruled by the trade element 
as previous affairs of the sort have been, yet 
there were many fine exhibits by gun, rifle, 
tackle, and powder makers, of which more 
anon, Taxidermy, too, was a noticeable fea- 
ture, and OutinG had an exhibit of which any 
magazine might have been proud. Beautiful 
original drawings by masters of sporting sub- 
jects were the principal features, but these and 
other things can keep for another month. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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GOLF. 


HE annual meeting of the United States 
Golf Association, on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, for the election of officers for the 
forthcoming year resulted unanimously 
in the following appointments : 

President, W. B. Thomas, Country Club of 
Brookline ; Vice-Presidents, Ransom H. Thom- 
as, Morris County G. C,, and H. J. Whigham, 
Onwentsia G. C.; Treasurer, G. D. Fowle, 
Philadelphia Country Club; Secretary, R. Bage 
Kerr, Lakewood G,. C.; Committee, John Reid, 
St. Andrew’s G. C., and A. M. Coats, Newport 
sac. 

The gathering was widely and distinctively 
representative, and that the interests of the 
game have been placed in hands at once pro- 
gressive and conservative cannot be better 
illustrated than in the words of 


PRESIDENT THOMAS ON THE UNITED STATES ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE FUTURE OF GOLF. 
GO SLOW ON AMENDING RULES, 

It seems to me that beyond the ordinary 
duties of the association, such as the sélection 
of the time and place for the national tourna- 
ments, important questions may come before it 
from time to time, as to the wise treatment of 
the difficult questions arising from various in- 
terpretations of existing rules, the tendency to 
amend them, or the adoption of new ones,. To 
my mind it is for the best interest of the game 
not only to interpret the existing rules strictly, 
but to be slow in making changes by adding 
new or amending the existing ones, those that 
stand to-day being the result of so many years 
of experience. Our relatively brief acquaint- 
ance with golf, in my opinion, does not warrant 
us in making radical changes at the present 
time, and in any event they should never be 
made without great and careful deliberation. 

LIMIT ENTRIES TO CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Another matter is that it may be necessary, 
in view of the increasing interest in the game, 
to adopt some just and equitable method of 
limiting the entries of the championship to the 
best, and only the very best, players in each 
club represented in the association. This un- 
doubtedly can, to a considerable extent, be 
controlled by the individual clubs. A large 
field, composed partly of players not in the 
very first ranks, may render the management 
of the amateur championship difficult on ac- 
count of its unwieldiness, and may render it 
less satisfactory as a test of the skill of the 
best players, This difficulty we have not yet 
had to any great extent, but it is likely to arise 
in the immediate future. 

MODERATE THE VALUE OF PRIZES, 

Another subject, the control of which is in 
the hands of the individual clubs, is the grow- 
ing tendency of giving prizes in amateur tour- 
naments of considerable intrinsic value. I be- 
lieve that the best interests of the game are 
promoted by offering prizes of moderate value, 
and the intrinsic value should never be so great 
as to be in itself an inducement to amateur 
players to enter any competition. On the other 
hand, in regard to the prizes for professionals 
in the open championship, there are some con- 
siderations which may make it desirable to 
moderately increase their value. 


THE VALUE OF SUBORDINATE ASSOCIATIONS. 

The immense increase in the popularity of 
the game may render the proper control of it 
difficult by the United States Association as 
now constituted, and some time the conditions 
may have to be met by a somewhat different 
basis of organization from our present one. At 
the moment I cannot suggest any new definite 
plan, and it may be premature to do so, but 
perhaps a satisfactory one may be worked out 
on the line of subordinate associations organ- 
ized on geographical or State lines, composed 
of clubs in those sections, each being repre- 
sented in the national on some just and equi- 
table basis. Under present conditions the 
natural increase in the number of clubs, and 
also delegates, may make our annual meetings 
too large for the best deliberation, and may 
hamper the best executive work, It may also 
be that out of some such plan may be evolved 
one by which the best players only in these 
associations will enter for the large national 
eveits, and we may thereby avoid the over- 
crowding of the links at such times. 

CONSTRUE THE RULES OF AN AMATEUR STRICTLY. 

One more subject is that, in my opinion, the 
existing rules in reference to the standing of 
the professional and amateur in golf should be 
construed most rigidly, and if new and more 
severe rules are deemed necessary they should 
be unhesitatingly adopted. The position of golf 
in this country in relation to this question must 
be a source of pride to every golf player, and 
that it should retain its present position should 
be one of the chief objects of the association. 
There is no indication at the present time of 
any difficulty in connection with this subject, 
but the retention of the professional in the 
ranks of the amateur after he has ceased to be 
one in spirit and in fact may take place in golf, 
and this condition may be reached by insidious 
and almost imperceptible steps, and in certain 
instances this condition may even be difficult 
of demonstration, so that we can only guard 
against it by constant vigilance, and when 
necessary act summarily without temporizing 
and without the possibility of misapprehension. 
The principal safeguard is in the proper atti- 
tude of each club toward this question. 

In order not to be misunderstood, I would 
say that the preceding remarks in regard to 
the professional and amateur in golf have no 
application in the present fortunate and envi- 
able position of the game, and I have touched 
upon the subject as a possibility of the future 
which we must always be prepared to resist 
It is upon the co-operation of the individual 
golf player with the association that the wel- 
fare and best interests of the game in this 
country rest. 

THE CHAMPIONSHIP EXPENSES. 

The United States Golf Association will bear 
the whole cost of holding the championships 
leaving to the selected club no other expense 
than that which golfing pride in their links 
may induce them to incur in preparing them to 
be fit for so important a function. 

The bringing forward of the championships 
to the months of June and July is.a step in the 
right direction. ALBION. 











A. G. KEANE, 


IRVING 


“ EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP, 


HE amateur skating championship of 

Europe was this year held at Davos 

Platz, Switzerland. The dates origi- 

nally set for the meeting were January 

14th and 15th, but on the night of the 

12th snow fell and continued incessantly until 

the morning of the 15th, when there was a 

depth of about two feet over the rink. A track 

was cleared ready for skating on the morning 

of the 16th. Fortunately, the snow had fallen on 

good ice, and when cleared left a fairly good 

track, but at no time was it really first-class, 

On the first day the weather was mild and the 

ice soft, and on the second another snow-storm 
came. 

The feature of the meeting was the wonder- 
ful skating of Peter Oestlund. Owing to the 
condition of the ice no new figures were made 
for the championship times, but in an extra 
race of 1,000 metres Peter Oestlund improved 
on the existing world’s record made by Sillitsch 
at Buda-Pesth, and reduced the time from 
Im. 55S torm. 38s. It is noteworthy that all 
five of the competitors in this race lowered the 
record, the others’ times being : G. Estlander, 
Im. 42s.; E. Vollenweider, 1m. 44 3-5s.; C. 
Edgington, 1m. 48 1-5s, and R, Heinrich, 
IM. 513s. 


The times for the championship distances 
follow : 


500 metres—Won by P. Oestlund, Trondjhem, time. 
47 2-5S.; J. Seyler, Munich, 48 3-5s., 2; G. Estlander, Hel- 
singfors, 49 2-5S., 3- 

5,000 metres—Won by P. Oestlund, Trondjhem, time, 
gm. 2 3-5s.; G. Estlander, Helsingfors, 9m. 26 4:58., 23 
J. C. Greve, Amsterdam, gm. 32s., 3. 

1,500 metres— Won by P. Oestlund, Trondjhem, time, 
2m. 27 4-58.; G. Estlander, Helsingfors, 2m. 38 4-5s., 2; 
E. Vollenweider, St. Petersburg, 2m. 40 1-ss., 3. 

10,000 metres — Won by P. Oestlund, Trondihem, 
time, 18m. 38 1-5s.; J.C. Greve, Amsterdam, 19m. 27 4-5S., 
2; G. Estlander, Helsingfors, 19m. 32 2 5s., 3. 


BROKAW. H. R. 


WARD, 


The figure-skating championship was again 
won by Salchow, Stockholm, with a score of 
250 points ; Hugel, of Vienna, was second, only 
ten points behind the winner, and Fellner, 
Vienna, third. 

WORLD’S SPEED-SKATING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The speed-skating championships of the 
world were this year held at Berlin, February 
4th and 5th, under the auspices of the Berlin 
Skating Club. The track prepared at the Fried- 
enau Sport Park was entirely unfit for so im- 
portant a contest. The ice was unlevel and 
the surface so bad in parts that the earth 
showed through, and these conditions were not 
improved by the sun, which made the ice quite 
soft. 

On the second day the course was changed, 
and the remainder of the races were held on the 
West Eisbahn, in Charlottenburg. This was a 
great improvement, as the surface was level, 
and asharp frost during the night had made 
good ice. But, unfortunately, here a course 
could not be laid out at 4oo metres, but only 
335, and then only sufficient room for a single 
track, instead of the necessary double track 
with a crossing point, providing each skater 
with his own course. These single tracks af- 
ford opportunities for competitors to make use 
of one another as pacemakers and as shelters 
in case of a wind, and in important meetings 
are objectionable. j 

Again the feature of the meeting was the 
skating of Oestlund, who covered himself with 
glory. 

The championship distances were as follows : 

500 metres—Won by P. Oestlund, Trondjhem, time. 
so¥%s. ; J. Seyler, Davos, 51%s., 2; J. C. Greve, Amster- 
dam, 555., 3- 

5,000 metres—Won by P. Oestlund, time, gm. 54 3-ss. : 
J. C. Greve, rom. 54%s., 2; N. Krjukow, St. Peters- 
burg, 11M. 40S., 3. 

A protest was lodged by C. Edgington in 
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this race against the condition of the course 
for racing, but the protest was rejected. 

1,500 metres—Won by P. Oestlund, time, 2m. 45s. ; J. 
Seyler, 2m. 48 1-5S., 2; J. Pichler, Vienna, 3m. 6 2-ss., 3. 

10,000 metres—Won by J. C. Greve, time, 20m. 36 4-58.; 
J. Seyler, 21m. 25s., 2; P. Oestlund, 21m. 25 2°5S., 3. 

N. Krjukow had the best time in this race 
(20m. 30s.), but was disqualified for having in 
his heat with Greve used the latter as a shelter 
from the wind, which was at the time strong. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The American Amateur Championship dis- 
tances were this year set the same as those for 
the Amateur Championships of Europe and the 
World. This was done for the purpose of giv- 
ing some idea as to how our skaters compared 
with those across the Atlantic. The following 
table, which shows the times for this year’s 
meetings, may be of interest : 


World. Europe. America. 
500 metres........ 50 1-28. 47 2-58. 59 2-58. 
1,500 metres...... 2m. 45S. 2M. 274-5S. 3m. 6 3-58. 
5,000 metres...... QM. 543.58. QM. 23-58. 10M. 22 3-55. 
10,000 metres..... 20m. 36 4-58. 18m. 38 1-58. 21M. 36s. 


FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The annual figure-skating championship of 
the National Amateur Skating Association was 
held at St. Nicholas Rink, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 15th. The rink is well suited for these 
contests. An excellent piece of ice was pre- 
pared and properly roped off in the center for 
the sole use of the competitors. The judges 
were Louis Rubenstein, of Montreal A. A. A. ; 
E. P. Good, of Brooklyn, and G. D. Phillips, of 
Niwas 

The warned included twenty-one sec- 
tions. The time occupied in skating-off some 
of the sections was so long that the judges de- 
cided to omit sections 19, 20 and 21. 

The competitors entered were as follows: 
A. G. Keane, N. Y. Athletic Club ; Irving Bro- 
kaw, St. Nicholas Skating Club; H. R Ward, 
St. Nicholas Skating Club; A. G. Stevens, 
oe N. B.; W. W. Arnold, Pawtucket, 
R. I., and S. N. Vinson, but he did not appear. 

Keane again won thechampionship. He has 
excellent control over his blades, and the firm- 
ness and decision with which he cuts his fig- 
ures, particularly towards the end of the pro- 
gramme, when the sections become more 1ntri- 
cate, stamp him as a figure skater of the first 
rank, This is the fourth year that Keane 
has been in the contest. Brokaw, who was 
again second to Keane, made his second ap- 
pearance, and was particularly good in the early 
part of the contest. At the twelfth section he 
was only two points behind the winner. He is 
tall, and executes his figures with grace, but 
requires more of the firmness of ankle which 
Keane has gained by long experience. 

Ward, who is also a second-year contestant, 
is making rapid improvement. He is a lad of 
eighteen years, and naturally lacking in the 
strength which the next few years should give 
him. In another season, with perseverance, he 
should make a hard fight for the honors. Last 
year he finished fifth, and twice during this 
year’s contest he scored above Keane and Bro- 
kaw. 

Arnold and Stevens both went out of the 
contest at an early stage. 


The following is the method of scoring and 
the scores of the contestants : 

The number to be given to the one standing 
first in any section shall be that of the number 
of contestants. Should there be twoor more of 
equal merit they should be marked the same 
riumber ; and the one coming next below takes 
the number resulting from subtracting the 
number of competitors above him from the 
number entered, A total failure is marked zero. 


Section of 


Programme. Keane. Brokaw. Wara, Stevens. Arnold. 
I 4 5 3 2 I 
2 5 5 3 2 I 
3 4 4 5 2 ° 
4 4 5 3 2 I 
5 5 4 3 2 I 
6 5 4 3 2 I 
7 4 3 2 I 
8 3 2 I 
9 3 3 2 
10 3 2 I 
Ir 3 3 2 
12 2 3 2 
13 2 I 2 
14 2 I 3 
15 3 2 I 
16 3 2 I 
17 3 2 I 
18 3 2 I 
Tote. ssce0% 62 53 39 12 6 


INTERSCHOLASTIC SKATING. 


The third annual skating championship of 
the Long Island Interscholastic Athletic 
League, was held at the Clermont Rink, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 1st and 2d. Brooklyn 
Latin School carried off the honors of the 
meet, its representatives taking first place in 
each event. 

The summary : 

220-yard race—Won by R. Marston, Brooklyn Latin; 
second, H. R. Randolph, Polytechnic Preparatory; 
third, F. B. Lockwood, Brooklyn Latin. Time, 24 1-58. 

Quarter-mile race—Won by R. Marston, Brooklyn 
Latin; second, H. R. Randolph, Polytechnic Prepara- 
tory; third, C. W. Howard, Polytechnic Preparatory. 
Time, 48 2-5s. 

Half-mile race--Won by R. Marston, Brooklyn Latin; 
second, S. C. Fowler, Pratt Institute; third, G. Switzer, 
Polytechnic Preparatory. ‘Time, rm. 39 4-5s. 

One-mile race--Won by B. S. Litchfield, Brooklyn 
Latin; second, R. Marston, Brooklyn Latin; third, R. 
M. Thomson, Adelphi. Time, 3m. 33s. 

Five-mile race—Won by B. S. Litchfield, Brooklyn 
Latin; second, R. Marston, Brooklyn Latin; third, S. 
C. Fowler, Pratt Institute. Time, 19m. 43s. 

HIGH JUMP RECORD, 

The ice-skating carnival, which was origi- 
nally planned for Speedwell Lake, at Morris. 
town, N. J.,on Lincoln’s Birthday, and again 
on Washington’s Birthday, but was both times 
postponed on account of lack of ice, was event- 
ually held at the Clermont Rink, Brooklyn, 
March 7th. The principal event of the evening 
was the high-jumping competition. E. Ran- 
ney, of the New York A. C.; F. Gerner. of the 
Long Branch A C., and W. H. Quinn com- 
peted for this event. The bar was started at 
three feet ; it was next raised to 3ft.2in. At 
3ft. gin. Ranney dropped out, failing to clear 
the bar on his third attempt. The bar was put 
up to 3ft. 8in. Gerner and Quinn both making 
the jump, agreed to again raise the bar, this 
time to 4ft. Yin. Gerner, on his second at- 
tempt, cleared the height ; Quinn failed, The 
best high jump on skates previously made was 
by John F, Davidson, at the Ice Palace, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., February gth, when he cleared 
the bar at 3ft. gin, VIGILANT, 








CURLING. 


THE SMITH MEDAL. 
HE tenth annual 
competition for 
the Smith medal, 
played for be- 
tween the Buffalo 
Caledonian Curling Club 
and the St. Catharines 
Curling Club, took place 
on the rink of the Buffalo 
Club, February roth, 
The Buffalo players won 
the trophy for the seventh 
time. The scores were: 
Rink No. 1, Buffalo, 20; 
St. Catharines, 9. Rink 
No. 2, Buffalo, 21; St 
Catharines, 14. 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S PRIZE. 

The contest for the Governor-General's prize 
was played on the ice of Rideau Hall, Ottawa, 
QOnt., February 1oth. The Ottawa curlers beat 
Quebec by a score of 61 to 24. 

THE QUEBEC CHALLENGE CUP, 

The Quebec Challenge Cup, played for at 
Montreal, February 15th, between two rinks 
from Montreal and two from Ottawa, resulted 
in a closely contested game, which was won 
by Montreal with a total of 39 to 34. 

THE MERRIAM 

The Merriam trophy, which represents the 
championship of the State of Minnesota, was 
played for between rinks from St. Paul, Minne- 





TROPHY. 


apolis, and Duluth, at Raspberry Island. St 

Paul, February 22d. The contest resulted in a 

victory for Dr. Arnold’s St. Paul rink, Dr. 

Arnold’s rink won their first draw by a score of 

15—9, their second by 12 to g. and the final, 

against J. C. Myron’s famous rink, by 19—13. 
THE REID CUP. 

The seventeenth annual match for the Reid 
Cup was played at Toronto between the Ham- 
ilton Victorias and the Caledonians, three rinks 
a side, and resulted in a win for the Victorias 
by a total of 51 to48. The Victorias have now 
won the cup ten times and the Caledonians 
seven. 

THE GORDON MEDAL. 

The most important event during the past 
month was the annual contest for the Gordon 
medal. This was competed for in Montreal, 
Canada, February 24th, and resulted in an easy 
win for the Canadian rinks, 

Scores follow : 

RINK NO. tu. 
America. 
F. G. Schofield, 
J. H. Brown, 
A. A. Brinkeroff, 
F. X. Baxter, skip, 13. 


Canada. 
Lt.-Colonel Stevenson, 
J. Simpson, 

Jas. Brown, 

D. Williamson, skip, 29. 

RINK NO. 2. 

G. W. Wood, David Foulis, 

D. Guthrie, J. N. McGaw, 

Rev. Barclay, J. F. Conley, 

G. H. Balfour, skip, 20. D. J. Morrison, skip, 20. 
| eee 33 


VIGILANT, 
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ICB-YACHTING. 


HE eccentricities of the weather and the 
variety of climatic conditions possible 
have never been more forcibly illustrated 
than in ice-yachting this year. Last 
year the West had practically all the 

sport, whilst this year in the West there has 
been abundance of ice (five feet on Lake Min- 
netonka), yet snow has been so persistent that 
there has been next to noracing at all, whilst in 
the East racing has been abundant, 

THE CALVIN-MACNEE TROPHY. 

The season may be said to have closed with 
the final races for the Calvin-Macnee Silver 
Trophy, the second of which took place over the 
Kingston (Canada) Ice Yacht Club course on 
February 27th. A slashing breeze from the 
west enabled the yachts to make good time. 
All the yachts carried three reefs and lined up 
as follows: Jack Frost, owned by J. B. Carru- 
thers ; North Star, owned by H. Hova; Whis- 
tlewing, owned by W. C. Kent; Blizzard, 
owned by Sandford C, Calvin; West End, 
owned by R. J. La Rush, and l’zv7d, owned by 
John Gaskin, Jr. Owing to the force of the 
wind each yacht carried anextra man. Witha 
short run and a tack they came about and stood 
out in the harbor on the starboard tack. At 
the first round of the triangle, the places and 
times of the competitors were: Vzvzd, 4:01:02 ; 
Whistlewing, 4:02:00; Blizzard and Jack 
Frost. ‘ 


In the second round, Captain W. C. Kent, 
who was sailing the Whzstlewing. cut the 
Vivid out at Penitentiary buoy and rushed to 
leading position in the fleet. The second round 
at starting line was Whistlewing, 4:10:00; 
Vivid, 4:11:00 ; Blizzard, 4:11.45; Jack Frost, 
4:13:00. 

On the third round there was fast and furious 
sailing. The estimate of time on the leg from 
Penitentiary buoy to Simco Island was a mile 
and a quarter a minute. The Whestlewing 
rounded home mark 4:19:00. The V’zzvzd would 
not answer her helm and made several circles 
before crossing the finish line at 4:19:12. Blzz- 
zara finished 4:19:45. 

At the last round the snow fell heavily and 
the boats were shut out of sight. The course 
of 12 miles was sailed in 35 minutes and Io sec- 
onds. The yachts went so fast that to round 
the stakes they had to sail inggreat circles, and 
even at that they slid hundreds of yards side- 
ways. 

The following is the standing for points, 
including this race for the Calvin-Macnee 
Trophy: Jack Frost, 5; Whistlewing,5;, Bliz- 
sard,4; Vivid, 4. 

The third race for the Calvin-Macnee Trophy, 
sailed on February 28th, proved one of the most 
exciting sailed in Canada in years, There was 
a gale blowing from the south at the rate of 
thirty-seven miles an hour. All the yachts 
were reefed down to the uppermost point of 
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nettles with the exception of the B/zzzard car- 

rying two reefs. The course was the same as 

sailed before with all turning marks kept to 
ort. 

' The yachts lined up in the following or- 

der: Jack Frost, Blizzard, Whistlewing and 
Vivid. 

At the bang of the gun at 3:56:00 the yachts 
started well bunched, the A/zzzard lifting 
her port runner high in the air, thereby losing 
her chance of getting ahead, Shortly they got 
her board nearer the ice, but toward the Peni- 
tentiary buoy she reared again and lifted at in- 
tervals all around the course. The Vivid 
forged ahead and rounded the first mark (Peni- 
tentiary) ahead of the fleet, followed by WAzs- 
tlewing, Jack Frost and Blizzard. The 
stretch from Penitentiary buoy to turning stake 
off Channel Grove was a dead beat to wind- 
ward, and in this leg the WAzstlewing gained 
and passed the Vzvzd. Second mark was 
rounded in this order: Whistlewing, Vivid, 
Jack Frost. As Mr. Calvin with his Whzstle- 
wing attempted to round this mark a nasty 
and wicked puff struck him and he upset 
completely. ‘The first round was completed as 
follows: Whistlewing, 4:03:00; Bye Frost, 
4:03:30; Vivid, 4:03:45; Blzzzard, 4:04:30. 

In the second round the Whistlewiny parted 

one of her masthead shrouds and dropped out of 
the race. Before this breakdown the Jack Frost 
was hot-footed after the Whzstlewzng. The sec- 
ond round was completed, Jack Frost, 4:10:03; 
Vivid, 4:11:15; Blizzard, 4:12:co. In this 
round the Vzvzd got an ugly turn and flew 
around in several circles before she could be 
headed steadily. 

In the third round she took it into her head to 
cut several figure eights and did the circis- 
horse act, and her skipper, Mr. Le Shea, had a 
warm and exciting time sticking to his frisky 
craft. The yachts rounded, Jack Frost, 4:17:30; 
Vivid, 4:19:00; Blizzard, 4:19:15. 

In the fourth and last round the Vzvzd gave 
an exhibition of fancy sailing not ¢‘own on the 


PHOTOG 


PITTSBURG SALON, 

HE, probably unprecedented, success of 
the Pittsburg International Salon and 
Exhibition is the most interesting topic 
of the month, and one well worth a little 
consideration because of the lessons 

that may be deduced from it. 

It was opened on the evening of February 
1st, and closed on the evening of the 22d; and 
during that short period was visited by thirty- 
eight thousand people, three thousand of whom 
passed the turnstile between two and six, the 
time during which it was open, the last of the 
three Sundays. 

The first thought suggested by the Pittsburg 
salon is one of comfort. The true amateur 
photographer, apt to be discouraged for the 
future of photography when he thinks of the 
hundreds of thousands of abortions that are 
daily being developed by or for heedless snap- 
pers and the degradation of the noble art 
which such an avalanche of ‘‘ soot and white- 
wash ”’ implies, finds his confidence restored by 
the knowledge that, amongst two thousand 
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programme of ice-yacht racing, turning and 
throwing her windward runner high in the air, 
and at Simco Island Skipper Le Shea was 
forced to run her in the wind’s eye for consid- 
erable time to stop her antics. Down they 
rushed to the finish with /ack Frost in the 
lead, crossing at 4h 24m., Vzvéd, 4h. 30m. 
This made the standing of the yachts for 
total eh Frost, 10 points; Blzzzard, 
7 points; Whistlewing, 5 points; Vivid, 5 
points. Thus the first name to be engraved 
upon the new Calvin-Macnee Trophy will be 
Jack Frost, J, B. Carruthers, owner. 

LAKE ST. 


CLAIR I. Y. C. 


The latest ice-yacht club incorporated is at 
Lake Side, on the bank of Lake St. Clair, Mich. 
It iscalled the ‘‘ Lake St. Clair Ice Yacht Club.” 
The following officers were elected : Commo- 
dore, G. W. Parkes, Main City, Mich.; Vice- 
Commodore, B. McSweeney, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich.; Secretary aad Treasurer, Edward J. 
McCreedy, Mt. Clemens, Mich.; Fleet Captain, 
Edwin Jerome, Detroit, Mich.; Measurer, W. 
H. Granger, Detroit, Mich.; Fleet Surgeon, G. 
Duff Stewart, M. D. 

The location of this club at Lake Side gives 
a course of 12 miles long by 1% to 5 miles in 
width and in extra cold weather the whole of 
Lake St. Clair. The members of the Lake St. 
Clair Ice Yacht Club are mostly drawn from 
the Detroit Yacht Club, a flourishing organiza- 
tion in the West. 

Paar 

There will be several ice-yacht clubs formed 
shortly and boats built from designs from the 
Orange Lake and Hudson River type of ice 
yachts. It has been found by figures and 
comparison that the most perfect handling and 
balanced ice yacht yet built in the world is 
Commodore H. C. Higginson's Codd Wave, of 
Orange Lake Ice Yacht Club, a draft of which 
will be found in Outine for February, 1899. 

H. Percy ASHLEY. 


RAPHY. 


prints sent in, two hundred and eighty-three 
were found worthy of a place in the salon, and 
this, under probably a higher standard than at 
any previous similar exhibition, That means 
that, of those who sent examples of their work, 
considerably over a hundred showed that they 
recognized in photography something more than 
a mere means of reproduction ; proved, indeed, 
more or less, and some of them much more 
than less, successfully, that it is or may be 
made a means of artistic expression or for the 
expression of artistic feeling. 

Another fact shown by the Pittsburgh salon, 
and one that should be remembered on all fu- 
ture occasions, is that the picture-loving public 
are not all satisfied with merely seeing, but 
want, also, to possess such pictures as take 
their fancy, so that, although less than a third 
of the exhibitors put prices on their exhibits, 
sales to the value of two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars were made and would probably 
have been effected to thrice that amount had 
all been priced. Amateur photographers should 
remember this, should understand that talents 
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are not given alone for personal gratification ; 
and, although they may not need or value the 
money that sales bring, they should value the 
appreciation of which those sales are the proof. 
They should remember. also, that the artist 1s 
worthy of an artist's hire, and, in pricing their 
pictures, not follow the example of the average 
professional, who charges little more than a 
commercial profit on the material used, but fix 
them high enough to help at least to do for him 
what apparently he cannot do for himselt. 
THE GENERAL EXHIBITION. 

Of the eight hundred and thirty-one prints 
admitted into the general exhibition, a thing 
altogether apart from the salon, and the object 
of which is to encourage those who have not 
yet realized the art possibilities of photography 
to persevere in the upward path, it is gratify- 
ing to be able to say that a majority of them 
were such as, not so very many years ago, were 
medal-winners in this and other countries; and, 
instead of ten diplomas awarded for superior 
merit, the judges would have been glad to be 
able to have added a cipher to the number. 

An apt illustration of the value of this combi- 
nation of exhibition and salon under one roof, 
but distinctly separate, where the aspiring pho- 
tographer may see and study both classes of 
work, and a striking example of its educational 
influences, are to be found in the fact that the 
silver cup offered for the best picture in the ex- 
hibition, including the whole three sections, by 
a member of the Pittsburg Society, was awarded 
to one of the most attractive pictures in the 
salon, ‘‘A Misty Morning,” by Aaron Bidwell 
McVay, whose work last year, although of 
good technique, was of the purely reproductive 
variety. 

A NEW FILM 

In spite of their excellent quality and greater 
convenience, especially when touring, cut films 
have not attained the popularity they deserve ; 
and rollable film, although largely used in 
smaller sizes and in cameras specially made for 
it, is looked upon with such suspicion that even 
its makers, by implication, at least, seem to limit 
its life to about six months. 

This is mainly due to two factors or faults, 
the removal of which would surely enable the 


film, either in its cut or rollable form, or rather 
both, to entirely supersede the bulky and brit- 
tle glass-plate as a support for the sensitive 
film. ‘The objectionable factors are the greatet 
cost, and the general want of confidence in thei 
keeping qualities, although I have elsewhere 
shown that Carbutt’s cut films, those, at least, 
that I had handled, were in every respect, 1n- 
cluding sensitiveness, as good after being kept 
for six years as when they left the factory 

But ** give a dog a bad name,” etc., is as ap- 
plicable to photographic material as to other 
things, and, therefore, it is satisfactory to know 
that there is being ‘‘made in Germany,” and 
could be as easily and as well made here, if an 
enterprising manufacturer would take it up, a 
film free from both of those faults ; a film that, 
from the nature of its composition, may be ex- 
pected to keep indefinitely, and which will cost 
at most twenty-five per cent. less than glass, 

Briefly, the sensitive emulsion is supported 
on paper with a substratum of tough collodion 
and is manipulated exactly as glass plates or 
celluloid films, except that to the last washing- 
water a few drops of glycerine are added. In 
the same watey are soaked sheets of similar 
caihadiancomtat paper, one of each of which is 
squillgeed on the film side of each of the neg- 
atives, and then both papers stripped off, leav- 
ing a thin, flexible negative that may be printed 
from either side. 

THE WUESTNER EAGLE DRY-PLATE CO, 

The plates turned out by most of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers are as good and as rapid as 
those in any other part of the world. although 
they cost a little more than most of them; and 
I am glad to learn that the Wuestner plate, that 
was liked by so many, and for some time 
so difficult to get, is likely to be pushed with 
more vigor than ever. I understand that 
Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold have bought 
the Wuestner factory, and mean to put into 
the Wuestner Eagle Dry-Plate Co., with dis- 
tributing offices at 318 Broadway, New York, 
sufficient capital, energy and ability to bring it 
to the very top. I have received a supply of 
the output of the reorganized factory, which I 
shall put to the test of practical work, and shall 
have something to say about it next month. 

Dr, Joun NICOL. 


ROWING. 


HE love of aquatics and rowing is steadily 
increasing among our college men, not- 
withstanding that too little encourage- 
ment in the way of competition has been 
offered the man whohasa rowing incli- 

nation. ‘There is no reason why, among the 
sturdy college men of this country, a greater 
number of oarsmen, the equal of any in the 
world, cannot be produced ; and it can be done 
by careful encouragement of the sport. The 
finest form of encouragement is competition ; 
give a man achance to carry the colors of his 
college to victory, and see how hard he will 
strive for the honor of representing his ‘‘alma 
mater.” Class races and rival college clubs are 
first-rate things in their way, but they cannot 
put the keen edge onto a man that he feels 


when he is preparing for friendly rivalry against 
some other organization. 

The freshman comes up prepared to take 
part in rowing, but there are only eight seats 
in his college boat, and a long string of men 
equally anxious for one of them. The chances 
are he is not successful; he becomes discour- 
aged, and drops from the rowing ranks. If he 
is successful, there is a psssibility that he may 
hereafter gain a place in the boat ; but then 
again he finds the gate very difficult to get 
through, for annually the call for candidates 
brings forth as many men as could fill four or 
five boats; and if he fails for a seat here in 
university or ‘*‘subs” boat, his rowing practi- 
cally ends. The rowing honors of a college 
or university are, therefore, now practically 
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confined to sixteen seats. This will never 
place college rowing on the broad base upon 
which it should stand 

The Intercollegiate Rowing Association, who 
control aquatic matters of the larger number 
of rowing colleges in the country, could do 
much to encourage the sport by adding to their 
annual eight-oared races a programme includ- 
ing, say, Senior and Freshmen four-oar races, 
Senior and Freshmen pair oars, Senior and 
Freshmen double sculls, and Senior and Fresh- 
men single sculls. Of course, a seat in ‘* the” 
boat would always remain the coveted honor, 
but a man would feel that he had been reward- 
ed for his trouble if he were fortunate enough 
to be in any of the above winning crews. 

Such a programme, would, of course, neces- 
sitate a two-days’ meet, which would practically 
become the American Henley, differing only 
in the fact that it would be entirely collegiate. 
I am of opinion that if ever this is tried, it will 
practically revolutionize college rowing, and 
that it will not take us many years to find a 
second world’s wonder, such as B, H. Howell, 
and others. 

There are those who might say, Yes, this is 
good, but look at the extra time that preparing 
for these extra contests would take out of a 
student’s day! To these I would reply that 
neither rowing nor any other branch of athletics 
has any right to take a man from his studies. 
There is enough leisure time at all colleges, 
every day, for a man to prepare himself for 
contests, Study is always first, and the man 


who devotes his leisure hours to developing his 
body is far more likely to stand high in the 
strain of the examination-room than he who 
only develops one-half of nature’s gifts. 


THE OUTLOOK, 


At the time of writing, most of the crews 
have got onto the water, and from now on will 
be kept steadily at work. 

At Pennsylvania three crews are out in addi- 
tion to the University eight. 

Yale has a squad of about thirty men, most 
of them doing work in pair-oars, the Univer 
sity and college crews in barges. 

The Weld and Newell Clubs, of Harvard, 
both have very large squads at work in eights 
and fours ; seven crews are rowing from Weld, 
and almost as many men working at Newell. 

At Cornell and Columbia candidates are still 
being kept at work on the machines 

Columbia has not a very large squad pre- 
paring for either boat, but the men are doing 
excellent work. 

Cornell has, as usual, plenty of material, 
and a great portion of it good. 

An innovation in the Yale-Harvard races this 
year will be the introduction of a four-oared 
race between the substitutes of the University 
crews. This will probably be rowed between 
the Freshmen and University races, 

Arrangements are being made for a race be 
tween the second crews of Cornell and Penn- 
sylvania, to be rowed alternately at Philadel- 
phia and Ithaca, VIGILAN?, 


HORSE SHOWS=1599. 


HE season of 1899 will by far exceed in 
the variety and extent of its shows 
any previous year; from April to No- 
vember scarce a week will pass with- 
out some important equestrian compe- 

tition. Already they may be said to have 
commenced with an equestrian tournament 
and parade for ‘‘ sweet charity” at Durland’s 
Riding Academy, New York, an event which, 
besides being a financial success, was most 
delightful. The clientele entered willingly and 
enthusiastically into the several competitions 
scheduled. and quite a number ot the clever 
horsemen and equestriennes of New York City 
and vicinity assisted. The show continued 
during the evenings of March 21st, 22d and 
23d, the principal features being competitions 
between ladies’ saddle horses, ladies’ riding 
tandem, hunters shown over stiff fences, mili- 
tary rough-riding exhibition, and a handsome 
display of high-stepping harness horses shown 
singly, in pairs, tandem, etc. 


APRIL, 

The regular shows of the year will open 
on April 17th with the show at Boston, which, 
for variety of classes and liberality of premi- 
ums eclipses anything of the kind which the 
‘*Hub” has witnessed in the past. It takes 
place in the Mechanics’ Building, April 17th- 
22d, and $19,000 will be offered in prizes in one 
hundred and twenty-five classes. Amateurs’ 
interests are particularly well taken care of, 
many of the competitions being reserved for 
their exclusive use. Mr, Thomas W. Lawson, 


of Boston, has alone offered about $1.700 for 
exhibits by private owners in the stylish har- 
ness department, his wish being to bring out 
the finest show of fashionable equipages owned 
by amateurs and the best collection of stylish 
gig horses ever placed before the public. 
There are several ‘* Consolation ” events in the 
harness department, to give non-winners in the 
ordinary classes all the chance possible. Good 
provision is also made for saddle and hunter 
exhibits, and prizes are offered for cavalry and 
police parades. 

The breeding industry prizes aggregate 
$5,000, of which trotters and hackneys take 
about an equal share, coaching breeds and 
ponies about equal while the foundation stock 
of all, viz., the thoroughbred, is not forgotten. 
A commendable feature of the harness classes 
is the arrangement of height-limits, being the 
same in both the open harness and the high- 
stepping classes, which, for the first time in 
recent history, will put a stop to the clashing 
of entries. ‘Type for purpose” has been ac- 
knowledged, to some extent, in that in some 
classes the style of vehicle and peculiar adapt- 
ability of the horses to certain fields of labor 
have been insisted upon, though in the major- 
ity of cases height-limit alone rules. 

Toronto, Canada, has also an April show, 
which, despite the non-appearance of the mili- 
tary contingent, promises more than average 
excellence 


MAY. 


The month of May sees a horse show this 
year at New Orleans, La; an open-air show 
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on the Manhattan Field, New York City, which 
has been wanted ever since 1893, when the 
last affair was held there ; a very pretty local 
show at Mineola, L. I., for the edification of 
the inhabitants of Queens County, which will 
combine the useful and the ornamental to very 
good purpose ; a show, or rather parade, of 
stallions of all breeds, at Westchester, Pa., the 
project of a practical horseman, Mr. Meredith, 
and now looked upon as one of the best equine 
exhibitions inthis country. Washington, D.C., 
is on the cards with an equine exhibit to equal 
last year's very popular event. The Elk Ridge 
Fox Hunting Club, of Baltimore, will hold an- 
other show of blood horses, hunters, point to 
point contests, etc. The Country Club, of 
Brookline, Mass., will do likewise; and the 
month will close with what is generally ad- 
mitted to be the grandest open-air horse show 
of the season, viz., that which annually attracts 
many thousands of sightseers to the charming 
grounds at Wissahickon Heights, Philadelphia. 


JUNE, 


The merry month of June will witness suc- 
cessful horse shows at Providence, R.I.; Devon 
and Bryn Mawr, Pa., each in its way most 
delightful, the last especially commendable to 
amateurs and society generally by virtue of 
the fact that the show takes place on a lawn 
open to the public, free of charge, and em- 
braces the exhibits of horses of local residents, 
which are, as a rule, taken out of the vehicles 
which they draw to the grounds, 


JULY. 


July will see two horse shows, viz., that at 
Manassas, Va., and the seaside function at 
Long Branch, Monmouth County, N. J. The 
latter will, this year, be conducted on much 
broader lines than heretofore, although it can- 
not very well prove more successful than for- 
merly, Indeed, it is looked upon as one of the 


brightest, most breezy and charming events of 
the circuit. 
AUGUST. 


During August there will be horse shows at 
Orange and Culpeper, Va., and in all probabil- 
ity at Southampton, L. I., and Saratoga, N. Y. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September will be ushered in with the great 
fashionable function of the season at Newport, 
R. I., and after that comes the pretty little 
society affair at Bell Haven, Conn., and the 
more pretentious show at White Plains, West- 
chester County, N. Y. This latter will, this 
year, probably take place on new grounds, and 
wholly under the auspices of the society set, 
the old Fair Grounds, heretofore used, having 
been deemed hardly the proper place for such 
a charming function as this show really is. 
Kansas City, Mo., will also hold its annual 
horse show in September, and, as heretofore 
it will attract enormous exhibits and a large 
attendance from the Middle West. 


OCTOBER. 

October opens with the Orange County, N.Y., 
show at Goshen, that caters largely to that 
section and the Tuxedo colony ; then follows 
a combined social and agricultural show at 
Brockton, Mass,, which will no doubt be a repe- 
tition of the successful event held there last 
season, and patronized largely by Boston and 
down-East horsemen. St. Louis, Mo, then 
holds its great annual function, which attracts 
wide interest, and the out-door season comes 
to a close with the charmingly picturesque 
affair at Morristown, N. J., the youngest, but 
by no means the least interesting, of our high- 
ly successful horse shows. 

The grand finale of the year will be, of course, 
the National Show, held in the Madison Square 
Garden, New York, November 13th-18th. 

A, H, Goprrey, 


RACQUETS. 


contested for in New York and Phila- 

delphia during February, and the tour- 

naments drew more and better entry- 

lists than any of the preceding annual 
contests for these titles. Inthe singles, held at 
the Racquet and Tennis Club, in New York, 
there were twelve players entered, two from 
Boston, five from Montreal, and five from the 
home club. Inthe Philadelphia tournament for 
the doubles championship, ten teams entered, 
four from New York, two each from Boston and 
Montreal, and two from the home club, the 
Philadelphia Racquet Club, 

The Bostonians, Shaw and Hunnewell, car- 
ried off all the honors. In the singles, Shaw 
found little difficulty in reaching the finals, and 
Hunnewell secured the other place of honor 
after a trying five-game match against Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, the strongest of the New York 
contingent, The score was two games to one 
against Hunnewell in this match, but he finally 
pulled out a winner after some clever play in 
the last two games, in the fifth his opponent 
getting only five aces. The final struggle be- 
tween the two Bostonians was worth going 
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many miles to see. Shaw had all the brilliancy 
that left-handed players usually show, and his 
old-time experience and skill at lawn tennis . 
helped him out well. Hunnewell was much 
more powerful, and could he have prolonged 
the game enough must surely have won by 
superior strength. Shaw proved too much for 
him however, and his puzzling service won 
many valuable aces for him. Hunnewell took 
desperate chances toward the end of the match, 
when the score was going “gainst him, but it 
was no use, for Shaw was always a little too 
clever for him. 

The doubles proved an easy victory for the 
Boston pairincombination. Notasingle game 
was won fromthem. The Montreal contingent 
proved to be rather disappointing, having been 
heralded as being very strong. McTier won 
one match in the singles against a New Yorker, 
but was afterward beaten very easily by a sec- 
ond New York player ; while in the doubles, 
Rolland and Gilmour captured the only Cana- 
dian victory in the first round against one of 
the New York teams, but were in turn badly 
beaten by the Boston champions. The plane 
of the play was high throughout. 
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The full record of the championship events 
follows : 


iain singles, preliminary round—Q. A. 
Shaw, Boston A. A., beat W. B. hog ia New York 
Racquet Club, 14—17, 15—10, 15— 15—63 S. Hoyt, 
New York Racquet Club, beat i. “3 Meredith, Mon- 
treal Racquet Club, 15—2, 15—6. ; C. H. Mackay, 
New York Racquet Club, beat F. *. Rolland, Montreal 
Racquet Club, 15—7, 15—6, ee A. D. McTier, Mon- 
treal Racquet Club, beat O. S. ee gn ‘gg York 
Racquet Club, 15—11, 7—15, 10—15, —* 

First round--M. S. Paton, N. Y. ~C. * beat WW. 2. 
Miller, Montreal R. C., 18—16, 15—3, eto "OQ. A. Shaw, 
Bk. A. A., beat J.S. Hoyt, N. Y.R -é., 14—17, 15—7, 15—6, 
15—10; C. H. Mackay, N. be R. e. beat A. D. McTier, 
Montreal R. C., 15—5. 17—16, 15—3; H. H. Hunnewell. 
- ~ A , beat s. Gilmour, Montreal R. C., 15—11, 


"Semi- final round—Q. A. Shaw, B. A. A., beat M. S. 
Paton. N. Y. R. C., 15 =13, 15—7, 18-17; H. H unne 
well, B. A. A., beat C. H. Mackay, N. Y.R. C., g—15 
15—11, 8—15, 15—12, 15 

Final round—Q. A. Shaw, B. A. A., beat H. H. Hun- 
newell, B. A. A., 15—8, 15—11, 15—9. 


15-—Ss- 


a 
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HE championship season of the Amateur 
Hockey League ended on March gth 
with a splendid victory for the Skating 
Club of Brooklyn, which won all of its 
eight games with the score of 41 goals 

against 9 for its antagonists. Unquestionably 
the Brooklynites showed the best team work 
and the cleverest hockey, and it is to be regret- 
ted that its victory should be marred by the 
protests of the New York Athletic Club. Two 
formal protests have been filed by the former 
champions, one against a goal allowed in a 
close game between the two teams, and a sec- 
ond against the amateur standing of one of the 
players of the Brooklyn team. 

The protest against the goal allowed is di- 
rectly attributable to the weaknesses in the 
rules which were pointed out in these pages at 
the opening of the season. The absence of 
goal cages makes it doubly difficult to decide 
whether a goal is thrown or not; and the rule 
quoted in defence of the decision rendered is 
hopelessly weak, since it gives the referee of 
the game no power whatsoever to reverse the 
decision of a goal umpire, even if he should be 
convinced that the latter’s decision was not 
honest. In the disputed goal, the referee has 
been quoted as saying that in his opinion the 
goal was not thrown at all, but the Brooklyn 
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Championship doubles, preliminary round—Q. A. 
Shaw andH.H. Hunnewell, B A. A., beat W. R. Miller 
and A.D. McTier, Montreal R. C.. by default ; C. L. 
Perkins and E. La Montagne, Jr., N. Y. R. | Bie beat T. 
S. Blake and G. B. Blake, B. A. A., 1o—15, 17—14, 17—14, 
17-14) 5—15, 15—11- 

First round—F. F. Rolland and D. Gilmour, Montreal 
R. C., beat W. B. Dinsmore, Jr. and F. X. Sadlier, N. 
Y.R.'C. +) I7—15, I5—5. 15—1t. 15—10; Shaw and Hunne- 
well, B. _ A., beat Perkins and La Montagne, N. Y. 
R. C., r15—4, 15— 5. 15--5. 15— 63 . Hoyt and D. C. 
Clark, Y. R. C., beat James Potter and Newbold 
Etting, Philadelphia R. C., 15—3, 15—6, 15—11, 13—15, 
15—12; M. S. Paton and C. H. Mackay,N. Y. R. C., 
beat A. E. Newbold and L. A. Biddle, Philadelphia R. 
C., by default 


Semi-final round—Shaw and Hunneweil, B. A. A., 
beat Rolland and Gilmour, Montreal R. C., 15—0, 15—13, 


15—10, 15—11; Paton and Mackay, N. Y. R. C., beat 
Hoyt and Clark, N. Y. R. C., 11—15, 15—9, 17-14, 17--14, 
15-3. 


Final round—Shaw and Hunnewell, B. A. A., beat 
Paton and Mackay, N. Y. R. C., 15—6, 15—a, 15—6, 15—10. 
J. ParRMLy Paret, 


HOCKEY. 


skaters have fallen back on their hopelessly 
weak rule in the League’s playing code : 

‘*Rule XVIII.—Umpires.—All questions as 
to goals shall be submitted to the umpire, 
whose decision shall be final.” 

Under these conditions there seems to be no 
redress for the losers but a reformation of the 
code, which it is to be hoped will be brought 
about before another season begins. In the 
question of professionalism involved, nothing 
but an honest determination to rid the game of 
any questionable methods of obtaining skillful 
players will root out this baneful evil. 

The final standing of the clubs in the cham- 
pionship series follows : 





= Games. Goals Scored. 
Clubs. Won. Drawn, Lost. For. Against. 
Brookiva &. C....:.... 8 o o 43 9 
New York H.C.. . 5 1 2 29 8 
New York A.C... ae I 3 18 16 
St. Nicholas S. C. I o 7 6 30 
Montclair A. C.... I ° 7 9 27 


The intercollegiate championship season end- 
ed February 18th, with a victory for Brown 
University over Columbia by 2 goals to 0, This 
settles Columbia in last place, with Yale first, 
University of Pennsylvania second, and Brown. 
third. The standing of the college teams at 
the end of the season was as follows: 


Games. Goals Scored. 

Clubs. Won. Drawn. Lost. For. Against. 
WMMBcossdbssassoiescces 3 o ° 10 4 
Pennsylvania .... . 2 ° I 7 6 
BIOWR . ..cccssccceece I ° 2 5 7 
Columbia......... ° ° 3 2 7 


A record of the championship games of the 
past month, with the full record of the inter- 
collegiate series, follows : 


. 20— University of Pennsylvania, 3 ; Brown, o. 
25— Yale, 2; Columbia, o. 
“  28— Yale. 4: University of Pennsylvania, 1. 
. 3—Yale, 4: Brown, 3 
3—University of Pennsylvania, 3; Columbia, 2. 
‘\ _a—Brooklyn S. C., 3; New York A. C., 2. 
““ 9—St. Nicholas S. C., 2; Montclair A.C ,1. 
‘*\  z1—New York H.C.,5; New York A. C., 0. 
* as—Brooklyn S. C.,5; Montclair A. C., 1. 
18—Brown, 2; Columbia, o. 
21—Brooklyn ‘Ss. _ (a z 7; New York H. C., o. 
‘““ 2s—New York Aes ,6; St. Nicholas S. foes I. 
‘* 28—Brooklyn S C mr St. Nicholas S. ae 
March 2—New York H.C., 5; Montclair A. . q 
~ 7—New York A € .1; Montclair A. C., 
*“* g—New York H.C., 6; St. Nicholas 8. ee 
J. ParMiy Pa ARET, 








ATHLETICS. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE A, Ay A. AMENDMENT OF 

T the annual meeting of the Intercol- 

legiate Amateur Athletic Association, 

held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 

York, February 25th, the most impor- 

tant business under consideration was 

with regard to Article XVII. of the constitu- 

tion, the clauses relating to the eligibility of a 

competition. After much discussion at two 

meetings of the Executive and Advisory Com- 

mittee, the following important amendment to 
Section 4 was agreed to: 


RULES 


“ If a student has represented a college 1n any inter 
collegiate track meeting in which more than three col 
leges or universities participated and has wona point— 
a point meaning first, second or third place —in any 
event, he shall not be eligible to represent any other 
college he may hereafter attend in the intercollegiate 
meeting until he shall have resided t wo calendar years 
at the cullege or university he represents and has 
passed an annual examination or two full years’ work. 
This amendment not to be retroactive, but affecting 
only those who enter college after the date of the 
adoption of this amendment.”’ 


HARVARD INDOOR SPORTS, 


The indoor meeting of the Harvard Athletic 
Association was held in the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium on the evening of February 15th = In- 
door athletic meetings have not been held at 
Harvard since 1895, but judging from the en- 
thusiasm at these contests they might well be 
an annual event. Unfortunately, owing to the 
limited space, two events could not take place 
at the same time, and the programme, although 
several omissions were made, lasted until almost 
midnight. 

A summary of the events follows : 


Ten-yard “- scratch-—Final heat + oe by R. L. 
Shepard, M. iJ: si Sullivan, H.C. C. A. A.2; F. 
A. Russell, H E 

Potato race, ‘am ten potatoes two yards 
apart—Final heat won by C, J. Kiley, B. C. A. A., 
scratch ;C. J. Lucas, C.G. A. A., penalty 30in.,2; J. 
W. Seaver, H. A A., penalty aie +3» Time, 34 2-55. 

Running high jump— Won by O. J. Ives, S. H. 8. A. 
A,5%in, actual jump, sft. 8%in.;S. H. Bush, H. A. 
A., 6in., ‘actual jump, stt. 7¥4in. -. 23; J. H. Converse, 
Jr. 2%in. .. actual jump, sft. 73in., 3. S. H. Bush. H. 

. A., tied with O. J. Ives, S. H. A. A., on highest 
Mo including handicap. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap— Won by W. W. Coe, 
B. A. A., scratch, gait. s%in.; W. M. ee B.C. A,, 
A., 7ft., qift. olin., 2; A. Goodhue, S. H.S., 8ft.. qrft. 
7in., 3 


Rope climbing, 25ft.—Won by R. Anthony, H. A. 


A., 9 2-5s.; Thomas Flatley, B. C. A. A., 2. Time, 
10 45S. 

Fencing—First bout, between M. Green, 3 L., and 
G. H. Breed, ’99, won by Green ; second bout, be- 


tween M. D. Diaz, ’99, and T. H. 
Diaz: third bout, between M. D. 
Green, 3 L., won by Green. 


Breed, *99, won by 
Diaz, ‘99, and M. 


BOSTON A, A. INDOOR SPORTS. 


The tenth annual indoor meeting of the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association was held in the Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Boston, Mass., February 18th. 
Every seat in the building w as taken, and the 
audience was most enthusiastic. The pro- 
gramme included entries from some of the 
crack college athletes, among them Alex Grant 
and J. F. Cregan, who won the special events, 
but J. W. Tewkesbury found the handicaps 
more than he could overcome. F. Scheuber, 
of Worcester Academy, is one of the rising 
sprinters. He made quite a mark by winning 
the novice and handicap 4go-yards dash 


Scheuber is well known asa pole vaulter, and 
is likely to become so as a sprinter. 

In the team relay race between the Boston 
A. A. and the Knickerbocker A. C., the home 
team turned the tables on their old rivals, and 
defeated them handily. 

The two-mile run was a pretty race. Alex. 
Grant jogged along close enough behind the 
others to keep them going, at about three laps 
from the finish ran to the front, and won easily 
by thirty yards. 

The summary of events follows 


4o-yard dash, novice—Won by F. A. Scheuber. Wor- 
cester Academy; R T Davis, Phillips Andover, 2; 
E. M. Hill, Hopkinson School, Time, 4 3-ss. 

Two-mile invitation run, ea — Won by Alex. 
Grant, University of Pennsylvania: R. J. McDonald, 
Boston College, 2; Eddie Mills, Harvard, 3. Time. 1om. 
4 4-58. 

40-yard dash, handicap—Won by F. C. 


Scheuber, 
Worcester ee aft.; 


B. C. Lancy, Brookline High 
School, 4ft.. B : ewksbury, University of Pennsyl 
vania, scratch, > ‘Time. 43°58. 

45-yard high hurdles—Final heat, won by J. J. Peter 
Y. A. A, 1ft.; J. H. Shirk, H. A. A., 7ft, 2; J. W. Horr 
Mt. F.,sht:. 3. Fime, 6s. 

6oo+yard run, handicap. 30-yard limit—Won by W. 
M. Moran, Worcester High School, rgyds.; M. B. Stone, 
Hopkinson, 30yds., 2; C. 1. Porter, Harvard A. A. 16yds., 
3. Time, 1m. ais. 

Putting the 16-lb. shot, six-foot limit—Won by F. 
Beck, Knickerbocker A. C., 2ft. 6in.: distance 4éft. 
10%in.; W. W. Coe, Hopkinson School, 2ft., 2, 45ft. 

2%in.3 RB. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., scratch, q4ft. g4in. 
One-mile run, handicap — Won by Alexander Mc- 
Donald, Cambridge, ase) Joseph Deedy.St. A. A. A., 
Worcester, 3oyds., 2; H. Smith, Yale, asyds.. 2. 
Time. 4m. 40s. 

1.000 yard run, handicap. 60-yard limit—Won by S. F. 
Rockwell. H. A. A., 4syds.; D. J. Buckley, Y. A. A. 
soyds, 2: E. C. Hawley, A. C. A., soyds, 3. Time, 2m. 
26 3-58. 

45-yard hurdle, ————— by J 
A. As 13 J i. Shirk, H. 
1. T., 5ft., 3. Time, 6s. 

Running high jump—Won by C. M. Rotch, HA Ass 
ge betel bem L. Duval, Brookline, 5% in., 2, 6ft. 4in.; 

R. Ferguson, H. A.A., 4in., 3, 6ft. 2in. 

880" yard run, scratch — J. F. Cregan. Princeton, 
against J. P. Adams, Yale—Won by Cregan. Time, 
2M. 40S. 

Three ponetios jumps, handicap—Won by E. H. 
Smith, H. A., 1ft., 34ft. 6yin. Bernard Doherty, 
Boston, eng 34ft. 2%in. " 2;C. H. von Baur, Colum- 
bia University, ift., 30ft. r14in., 3. 

Team races, 1,200 yards, four men to a team, a 

man running three laps or 300 yards—Boston A. 
H. Curtis, E. N. Fenno, J. I. Bremer and H. L. a 
man, against Knickerbocker A C.: M. J. Waters, H. D. 
Bannister, G. S. Hollender and H. C. Manvel—Won by 
B. A. A. Time, 3m. 16 2-55. 

Bowdoin College vs. Harvard Sub-team—Won by 
PFowdoin. Time, 3m. 20 3-5s. 

Harvard Class Team—Won by 1902; ’99, 23 1901, 3 
Time, 3m. 17 1-55. 

Phillips Andover vs. 
eter. ‘l'ime, 3m. 20s. 

Boston Interscholastic vs. New York Interscholastic 


J. Peter, Yale 
. 7ft., 2; 1 W. Horr, M. 


Phillips Exeter—Won by Ex- 


—Won by Boston. Time, 3m. 22 3-5. 
Boston Y. M. C. A. vs. Providence Y. M. C. A.— 
Won by Boston. Time, 3m. 35 1-5. 


Cambridge Y. M.C. A. against West Side Branch Y. 

. C. A. of New York—Won by Cambridge Y. M. C. 
A. Time, 3m. 202 58. 

_Bé attery A., Massachusetts Militia, against C ompany 

2, 7th Regiment, I : G.—Won by Company E. 
Time. 3M. 31 35S. 

Princeton against 
Time, 3m. 22 3-55. 

Williams against Amherst—Won by Williams. Time, 
3m. 15 4-58. 

Dartmouth against Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—Won by “Tech.” Time, 3m. 16 3 5s. 

Boston College against Brown University—Won by 
Boston College. Time, 3m. 21 3-58 


Cornell— Won by Princeton. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE AND INTERSCHOLASTIC INDOGR 
SPORTS, 


The Intercollegiate and Interscholastic in- 
door meeting, held in the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, March ist, attracted a very large 
audience, and proved an entire success. It 
looks well for the athletic condition of rising 
Philadelphians that no less than sixteen schools 
were represented, and that the athletes from 
ten of these schools were successful in gaining 
points. It is from these youngsters that we 
gather our college athletes. Encourage the 
boys. 

In the Interscholastic section, the boys of the 
Central Manual Training School carried off 
point honors with a score of 12; Penn Char- 
ter and Brown Preparatory tied for second 
place with a score of 9g points. 

Of the colleges, the representatives of Penn- 
sylvania were well to the front, scoring 18 
points. Princeton and Georgetown scored 5 
each, and Harvard 4. 

In addition to the track events, a goal-kicking 
contest was introduced. The representatives 
of Swarthmore College and the Episcopal 
Academy were the respective winners. 

The special two-mile race afforded Alex 
Grant, of Pennsylvania, another opportunity to 
prove his sterling ability as a distance runner. 
Five laps from the finish the race was practically 
left to the Grant brothers, and in the last two 
laps Alex spurted, finishing about fifteen yards 
ahead of his brother. 

The summaries follow : 

Interscholastic 40-yard run, handicap- Final heat 
won by J. Paul Lloyd, Hamilton School, sft. ; Alfred 


C. Phillips, Penn Charter School, scratch, 2; F. Dayton 
Snow, Central Manual Training School, 3ft., 3. Time, 


ss. 

Intercollegiate 40-yard run, handicap—Final heat 
won by J. E. Mulligan, Georgetown University. ft. : 
E. W. Deaken, University of Pennsylvania, 4ft., 2; G. 
W. Cook, University of Pennsylvania, 6ft., 3. Time.ss. 

Interscholastic 1,000-yard run. handicap—Won by J. 
Arthur Stander, Central Manual Training School, 


toyds. ; Roy C. Joslyn, Penn Charter School, goyds., 2; . 


A. Carl Reeves, Drexel Institute, goyds., 3. Time, 2m. 


435. 

Interscholastic 220 yard run, handicap—Final heat 
won by E. E. Penniwell, Central High School, gyds. ; 
H. Nauman, Brown Preparatory School, oyds., 2; 
Frank Hasson, Central High School. 3yds., 3. Time, 
29 4-58. 

Intercollegiate 40-yard high hurdle, handicap—Won 
by A. C. kraenzlein, University of Pennsylvania, 
scratch ; J. K. Baxter, U. of Pa., 2%yds., 2; Garrick 
Mallery. Jr., U. of Pa., gyds., 3. Time. 5 4-5s. 

Interscholastic 220-yard low hurdle, handicap—Won 
by Alfred S. Phillips, Penn Charter School, scratch ; 
E. E. Riebenack, Episcopal Academy, ryd., 2; no third 
competitor. Time, 6s. 

Intercollegiate special two-mile match race, 36 laps 
—Won by Alexander Grant ; Richard Grant, 2; T. c. 
McGirr failed to finish. Time, 10m. 30 2-s5s. 

Interscholastic 440-vard run, handicap—Won by 
George A. Clinton, Central Manual Training School, 
zoyds.; R. J. Early. Cheltenham Military Academy, 
1zyds., 2; Albert C. Busch, Eastburn Academy, 2oyds., 
3. Time, 61 2-ss. 

Intercollegiate 800-yard run, handicap—Final heat 
won by J. F. Creegan, Princeton, scratch; Richard 
Grant, Harvard, scratch, 2; J. Gillender, Jr., Pennsy!- 
vania, 35yds.,3. Time, 2m. 1 1-5s. 


CINCINNATI MIDWINTER GAMES, 


The sixth annual midwinter athletic meet- 
ing, given under the auspices of the Cincinnati 
Y M.C. A. Athletic Club, was held at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, February 23d. The meeting, both 
from spectator’s and athlete’s points of view, 
was the largest and most successful ever held 
in Cincinnati. 


Athletes were entered representing the Cin- 
cinnati and Miami Universities, Dayton Y. M. 
C. A., Millesburg Training School, the local 
gymnasium, High School, and various city 
clubs. 

H. Spear distinguished himself by winning 
the field championship. C. E. Critchell, the 
10oo-yard champion of Ohio, won the 50-yard 
dash in a fine race. The track was laid out in 
the Armory Hall, at 12 laps to the mile. 

The summaries follow : 


so-yard dash—Won by C. E. Critchell, Y. M.C. A. ; J. 
Heintz, Y. M.C. A.,2. Time, 5 3 5s. 

One-mile run, handicap—Won by H. Spear, Y. M. C. 
A., 2oyds.; A. Bass, Y. M. C. A., 80yds., 2. No time 
taken, 

Pole vault—Won by H. Spear, i1oft. 3in. ; H. Burke 
and C. W. Krenzinger tied for second at oft. roin. 

44o-yard handicap, novice—Won by F. Beck; G. A. 
Schmit, 2. Time, 1m. 1 3-5s. 

One-mile High School relay race—Won by Hughes; 
Woodward, 2. Time, 4m. 15s. 

440-yard handicap, open—Won by C. Lavery, Y. M. 
C. A.; A. E. Everham, C. G. A.C.,2. Time, 56 3-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by E. A McKee, Miami 
University, sft. 8in.; D. Davies, Y. M. C. A., sft. 7in.. 2. 

880-yard invitation—Won by B. Charles; R. Wright, 
2. Time, 2m. 33 1-58. ; 

Running broad jump—Won by H. Spear, r8ft. 4%in. ; 
C. E. Critchell, 17ft. 1in , 2. 

880-yard handicap, oe by A. E. Everham; 
W. M. Lyon, Y. M.C. A., 2. Time, 2m. 1os. 

Half-mile walk—Won by J. W. Kempster ; G. Baer, 
2. Time, 3m. 50 3-58. 

One-mile relay race, open—Won by Second Team Y. 
M. C. A.; First Team Y. M. C. A., 2. Time, 4m. 12 1-5s. 


23D REGIMENT, N. Y., INDOOR GAMES, 


The annual indoor games of the Twenty-third 
Regiment Athletic Association were held in the 
Armory, at Brooklyn, N. Y., February tith. 
There was a large attendance in spite of the 
bitterly cold weather. The contests between 
companies was very keen for the Association 
Cup, which was won by Company F, with 48 
points ; Company K second, 43, and Company 
C third, 21. 

A summary follows : 


Half-mile run, novice, scratch—Won by H. B. Law- 
ton, Company G. Time, 2m. 318. 

One-mile bicycle race, novice, scratch—Won by A. 
V. Schoonmaker. Company F. Time, 2m. 56 4-ss. 

too-yard dash, handicap--Final heat won by J. R. 
Higgons, Company K, oft. Time, 11s. 

Half-mile walk, handicap—Won by B. F. Hegeman, 
Company F, ros. Time, 3m. 54 1-5s. 

a4go-yard run, handicap—Won by A. A. Jackson, 
Company K, 16yds. Time, 56 1-ss. 

220-yard dash, Cadet Corps—Won by T.C. Naulty. 
Time, 27 3-5s. 

One-mile run, handicap—W. F. Rollins, Company A, 
scratch. Time, 5m. 4-5s. 

roo-yard hurdle race, handicap—Won by A. Bowie, 
Company H, 2ft. Time, 12s. 

Sack race, scratch—Won by H. S. Hildreth, Company 
F. Time, rom. 4-5s. 

Potato race, scratch—Won by Z. A. Tyler, Company 
C. Time, 51 2-ss. 

Half-mile run, handicap—Won by A. A. Jackson, 
Company K, scratch. ‘Time, 2m. 13 3-58. 

Running high jump, handicap—Won by D.E. Aus- 
tin, Company F, sin., sft. 2in. 

Shot put, handicap—Won by H. Leach, Company C, 
sft., 30ft. roin. 

Pole vault, handicap—Won by P. G. Farquharson, 
Company K, 12in., 8ft, rin. 

Relay race, scratch— Won by Company K ; Company 
A, 2; Company F, 3. 

220-yards, novice—Won by A, C. Bunn, Jr., Company 
F. ‘Time, 27 3-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by A. A. Jackson, Company A, 
scratch. Time, 2m. 13 3°55. 

220-yard, handicap—Won by J. R. Higgins, Company 
C., syds. Time, 25 2-ss. 

Two.mile bicycle race, handicap—Won by H. H. 
Wright, Company K, rooyds. Time, 5m. 33 45s. 
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I’hoto by T C. Turner. 
A MORNING AT 


THE WESTMINSTER 

HE club’s twenty-third annual bench show 

scored a complete success. Held at the 

old stand, Madison Square Garden, Feb- 

ruary 21st-24th, it drew the smartest set 

of Gotham and other admirers of man’s 
noblest friend from far and wide, 

The judges were: St. Bernards and New- 
foundlands, Miss A. H. Whitney, of Lancaster, 
Mass.; Great Danes, J. Blackburn Miller, of 
New York; Russian wolfhounds, E. L. Strauss, 
of Slatington, Pa.; all spaniels, except toys, H. 
K. Bloodgood, of New Marlboro, Mass.; bull- 
dogs, excepting the French breed, John H. 
Matthews, of New York; French bulldogs, J. 
R. Buchan, of New York; Boston terriers, F. 
G. Davis, cf Boston ; beagles, Geo. B. Post, Jr., 
of New York ; dachshunds and basset hounds, 
G. Muss-Arnolt, of Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Irish 
terriers, O. W. Donner, of Milton, Mass.; deer- 
hounds, greyhounds, fox-hounds, Chesapeake 
Bay dogs, pointers, English, Irish, and Gordon 
setters, the veteran Jno. F. Davidson, of Mon- 
roe, Mich.; collies, old English sheepdogs, bull 
terriers, fox, Airedale, black and tan terriers, 
and pugs, R. F. 
Mayhew ; mas- 
tiffs, blood- 
hounds, retriev- 
ers, Dalmatians, 
poodles, all ter- 
riers, excepting 
fox, Airedale, 
Irish, and black 
and tan, whip- 
pets, schipper- 
kes, Pomerani- 
ans, Italian grey- 
hounds, and mis- 
cellaneous, Geo. 
Raper, of Eng- 
land. 
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MARCEL A, VITI’S BLACK FIELD SPANIEL, ‘‘BRIDFORD MORDA.” 





DOG SHOW. 


CLUB'S SHOW. 

Dr. H. Clay Glover officiated as veterinarian, 
and a remarkably healthy lot of dogs gave him 
little trouble. That excellent Superintendent, 
Mr. James Mortimer, was more than satisfied, 
as he should have been, with the heaviest entry 
list on record, viz.: 2,055 entries, representing 
1,526 dogs actually benched. 

Among the sporting classes, the pointers 
made a grand showing. Taken as a whole, I 
have never seen a finer class, and the dogs, as 
a rule, were in perfect condition. 

English setters were a royal lot, and here 
again the condition left nothing to be desired. 
Irish setters were also out in force, and many 
choice specimens occupied benches. Gordon 
setters were comparatively few, and the quality 
did not average very high, although there 
were some choice exhibits. 

Fox-hounds did not figure prominently—only 
ten all told—three English and seven American. 
Two Bassets, five Chesapeakes, three Irish water 
spaniels, and a rare good lot of beagles, com- 
pleted the most attractive list to the sportsman. 

Russian wolf-hounds were numerous, but 
hardly upto 


average. Deer- 
hounds were 
scarce, but the 


quality was fine. 
Two Clumber 
spaniels shared 
the honors, but 
the fieldand 
cocker spaniels, 
as usual, formed 
heavy classes, 
and they were 
good ones, too. 
Taken asa 
whole, the show 
may be consid- 
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ered a record-breaker in quality, number of 
entries, and in amount of public interest ex- 
cited. ‘These matters should be satisfactory to 
the managers, and Ourine wishes them many 
similar triumphs. 

Among many notable canines were a few 
which may be granted special mention. I take 
them at random as they come in my notes. 

In the mastiff classes the most picturesque 
figure was Dr. C, A. Lougest’s Black Peter, 
whose kennel mates were also shown, in fine 
form. But these heavy fellows hardly interest 
sportsmen, so let us bark for’ard to my favor- 
ite lot, the pointers. In these classes Messrs. 
W. Gould Brokaw, George F. Gould, George 
Jarvis and others were well represented. 
Among the ‘‘ heavies” in the open class Mr. 
Brokaw’s Sir Walter looked like the good dog 
he is, while that fine bitch, Mr. 
Lenoir’s Urada, filled the eye of 
the critical sportsman who was 
looking for something for field 
work as well as exhibition pur- 
poses. 

Among the field spaniels was 
a thoroughly good bitch, Mr. 
Viti’s Bridford Morda, and she 
was in excellent company. The 
noted wire-haired fox-terrier, Go 
Bang, too, attracted much atten- 
tion. Some of the principal win- 
ners in the sporting classes were : 

Pointers. — Puppies, 1st, W. 
Gould Brokaw’s Fairview Miss ; 
novice, dogs, 1st, H. W. Richard- 
son, Jr.'s, Roswell’s Bang ; limit, 
dogs, under 55 lbs., 1st, Roswell’s 
Bang ; limit, dogs, 53 lbs. and 
over, ist, G. S. Mott's Princess 
Eda ; open, dogs, under 55 lbs., 
ist, George W. Lovell’s Shota- 
way; open, dogs, 55 lbs. and 
over, 1st, W. Gould Brokaw’s Sir 
Walter ; novice, bitches, 1st, W. 


BROKAW’S CHAMPION, ‘* SIR WALTER.” 


G.Brokaw’s Fairview Miss; limit, 
bitches, ist, C. H. Mackay’s Fay 
Templeton ; limit, bitches, 50 Ibs. 
and over, 1st, George J. Gould's 
Furlough Blown ; open, bitches, 
under 50 lbs., 1st, Wilcox and Bur- 
tis’s Fairview Meally; open, 
bitches, 50 lbs. and over, Ist, F. 
J. Lenoir’s Urada. Winners— 
Dogs, 1st, W. Gould Brokaw’s 
Sir Walter; bitches, 1st, C. H. 
Mackay’s Fay Templeton. 

English Setters.—Puppies, 
George Battison’s Dewey Rog- 
ers; novice, dogs, H. Dawson’s 
Tang ; open, dogs, 1st, Warwick 
Kennel’s Albert’s Woodcock; 
novice, bitches, 1st, S. W. Carey's 
Sal English ; limit, bitches, 1st, 
Warwick Kennel’s Albert’s Spec- 
tre ; open, bitches, 1st, J. E. Bor- 
den’s Ruby D. III. Winners— 
Dogs, 1st, Warwick Kennel’s Al- 
bert’s Woodcock ; bitches, 1st, J. 
E. Borden’s Ruby D. III. 

Trish Setters.—Novice, dogs, 
ist, P. F. O’Neill’s Hunter ; limit, 
dogs, 1st, G. Shippen’s Sham- 
rock O’More; open, dogs, Ist, 
Shamrock O'More ; novice, bitches, 1st, W. N. 
Kendall’s Lorna Doone III. ; limit, bitches, 1st, 
H. F. Van Zandt's Biddy Finglas; open, bitches, 
st, Joe Lewis’s Queen Vic. Winners—Dogs, 
1st, Shamrock O’More ; bitches, 1st, Queen 
Vic. 

Gordoz Setters —Novice, dogs, 1st, J. R. 
Oughton’s Dwight Lad II. ; limit, dogs, 1st, 
J. R. Oughton’s Dwight Lad III.; open, dogs, 
ist, J. R. Oughton’s Heather Lad; novice, 
bitches, 1st, W. G. Kingler’s Elmont Clinton; 
limit, bitches, rst, MissS. A. Nickerson’s Lady 
Maud; open, bitches, rst, Jno. Graham’s Lady 
Gordon, Winners—Dogs, 1st, Heatiier Lad; 
bitches, 1st, Lady Gordon. 

Trish Water Spaniels.—Open, 1st and 2d, 
T. A. Carson’s Dan McCarthy and Mollie C. 

Clumber Spanzels,—Open, 1st and 2d, H 





. J. LENOIR’S CHAMPION, ‘* URADA.” 
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G. M. CARNOCHAN’S ‘‘ GO BANG,” 
G. Charlesworth’s Lord Chumley and Royal 
Swell. ’ 

Field Spaniels.—Puppies, 1st, W. D. Rob- 
ins’ Rico; novice, dogs, 1st, Mrs. Thomas 


Mack ; bitches, rst, W. T. Payne’s Blue 
Belle II. Winners—Dogs, 1st, Francis Hen- 
wood's Premier ; bitches, Belle Isle Kennel’s 
Princess Flavia 
Beagles.—Puppies, 1st and 2d, Ridgewood 
Kennel’s Whip and Huntsman ; novice, dogs, 
Hempstead Beagles Primate and Foreman : 
bitches, 1st, G. F. Reed’s Reed Nancy ; limit, 
not exceeding 13 inches, dogs, ist, Walding. 
held Beagles Orator; bitches, 1st, G. F. 
Reed’s Reed’s Fancy ; over 13 inches, and not 
exceeding 15 inches, dogs, 1st, Howard Almy’s 
Blitz; bitches, 1st, Howard Fitzsimmons’ 
Flossie F.; open, dogs, ist and 2d, Hemp- 
stead Beagles Primate and Foreman; bitches, 
Ist, Hempstead Beagles Oronsay Matron ; 
field trial class, Howard Almy’s Blitz. Win- 
ners— Dogs, 1st, Howard Almy’s Blitz;bitches, 
ast, Hempstead Beagles Oronsay Matron. 
Greyhounds.—Novice, dogs, 1st, Terra 
Cotta Kennel’s Dictator; limit, dogs, rst, Terra 
Cotta Kennel’s Dictator; open, dogs, tst, E. 
Lagarde, Jr.’s, Royal Fabric ; novice, bitches. 
ist, Terra Cotta Kennel’s Gem’s Beauty ; limit, 
bitches, 1st, Terra Cotta Kennel’s Gem's Beauty; 
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Thacher’s Darkest Africa; bitches, rst, M. A. 
Viti’s Bridford Morda ; open, black, dogs, Swiss 
Mountain Kennel’s Endcliffe Bishop ; bitches, 
ist, M. A. Viti’s Bridford Morda; any other 
color, dogs, 1st, R. B. Keasbey’s Saybrook 
Popcorn ; bitches, 1st, Swiss Mountain Ken- 
nel’s Banner Hazel. Winners— Dogs, st, 
Swiss Mountain Kennel’s Endcliffe Bishop ; 
bitches, rst, M. A. Viti’s Bridford Morda. 
Cocker Spaniels.—Puppies, dogs, 1st, H. G. 
Charlesworth’s Red Erie; bitches, rst, C. H. 
Mason’s Surprise ; novices, black, dogs, 1st and 
2d, George Dunn's Freedom and Pretender ; 
bitches, rst, Brookside Kennel’s Winsome ; 
other than black, dogs, 1st, F. Henwood’s King 
of Hearts; bitches, 1st, Brookside Kennel’s 
Brookside Queen; limit, black, dogs, st, 
George Douglas’ Black Duke, Jr, ; bitches, 1st, 
Belle Isle Kennel’s Princess Flavia ; any solid 
color other than black, dogs, rst, F. Henwood’s 
King of Hearts; bitches, 1st, Belle Isle Ken- 
nel’s’ Hampton Fashion; parti-colored dogs, 
ist, Francis Henwood's Elm City Doc; bitches, 
ist, W. T. Payne’s Dorothy Parsons; open, 
black, dogs, 1st, F. Henwood’s Premier ; 
bitches, 1st, C. H. Mason’s Surprise ; other 
than black, dogs, 1st, George Douglas’ Red 


LOUGEST’S ‘* BLACK PETER.” 


open, bitches, 1st, Woodhaven Kennel’s Spin- 
away Winners—Dogs, ist, E. Legarde, Jr.'s, 
Royal Fabric; bitches, equal rst, Woodhaven 
Kennel’s Spinaway and Terra Cotta Kennel’s 
Gem's Beauty. 





W. C. CODMAN’S CHAMPION, ‘‘ GLENWOOD QUEEN.” 
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Foxhounds.—English—Open, dogs, rst, A. B. 
MacGregor’s Songster; bitches, Harding 
Brothers’ Roxana. 

American—Open, dogs, 1st, I. Gibbs’ Regal ; 
bitches, 1st, I. Gibbs’ Veracity ; best pack of 
five couples, Genesee Valley Pack. 





THE JAPANESE SPANIEL, 


DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE JAPANESE SPANIEL, 

This peculiar breed is, in appearance, one of 
the most remarkable of the ‘‘ toy” varieties 
seen at ourshows. These small dogs, while, of 
course, being pets and nothing more, evince a 
great deal of affection and a fair degree of in- 
telligence, although in these respects falling far 
short of what may be termed the fair spaniel 
standard. 

The round-headed *‘ Jap” knows enough to 
rightly appreciate his mistress’ caresses, while 
beyond that point his brains do not head him 
very far. Yet heis a good small dog for the 
city house, as he is sufficiently restless and 


active to properly exercise himself by his trot- 
ting up and down stairs. He is a too pure and 
simple a toy to be ranked anything else, and he 
finds his patrons among those who desire a pet 
dog—a thing to be pampered and petted, irre- 
spective of any valuable qualities as a watch- 
dog, or as a canine companion for out-door 
jaunts. Lovable, gentle, and spaniel-like in 
his loyalty, he is a nice little beast. 9 

His points are as follows : 

Head. —Uarge, broad; slightly 
skull, neck short and moderately thick. 

Eyes.—Large, dark, lustrous, rather promi- 
nent and wide apart. 

Muzzle.—Strong, wide, very short from stop 
to nose ; jaws upturned, teeth not showing ; 
nose very short, the end wide, with open nos- 
trils and same color as markings. Ears, small, 
V-shaped, well feathered, set high and wide 
apart, carried forward. 

Body.—Compact, squarely built, cobby, the 
body and legs forming a square. Legs, light 
in bone, small, slender, and well feathered. 

Feet.—Small, cat-foot in form, the feather 
increasing the length, never the width. The 
tail is carried over the back in a tight curl, and 
it is profusedly feathered, 

Coat.—Plentiful, long and straight, rather 
silky, and entirely free from wave, while not 
too flat. 

Color.—Distinctly defined black and white, 
or red and white, Blenheim markings pre- 
ferred. The best weights range from about 
four to nine pounds, the smaller the better. 

The scale of points runs as follows: Head, 
size and shape of skull, 10; shortness of face 
and muzzle, 10; eyes, Io; ears, 10; coat and 
markings, 15; legs and feet, 10; tail, 10; size 
and symmetry, 20; width of muzzle, 5. Total, 
100. NomabD, 


rounded 


YACHTING. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


YACHTSMAN who visited Bristol, R. 
I., the first week in March, on his re- 
turn gave me some authentic informa- 
tion with regard to the new cup de- 
fender. In the first place she will be 
of the fin-keel type in a more pronounced de- 
gree than is Defender, but so far as construc- 
tion is concerned she will be built after the 
methods of the champion of 1895, with certain 
modifications and improvements. She is (ap- 
proximately) 130 feet long over all. six feet 
longer than Defender ; nearly go feet on the 
load water-line ; 24 feet beam—one foot broader 
than Defender. She will draw, when down to 
her racing length, a trifle over 20 feet of water. 
The lead keel is shorter than Defender's and 
is not rockered. It is heavier than the old 
boat’s. The keel plate is of bronze ; the frames 
and deck beams are of nickel steel ; the plating 
of the underbody up to the water line is of 
Tobin bronze, and that of the topsides is of 
nickel steel. No aluminum will be used in the 
hull. Nickel steel is heavier than aluminum, 
and the new boat will be slightly heavier than 
the old in spite of the circumstance that the 
plating is lighter and that weight will be saved 
in rigging, spars, blocks, sails, and nearly every 
other article of her equipment, 


I am assured that the Morgan yacht will have 
neither bulwark nor rail—nothing but a mere 
batten to keep the crew from sliding overboard 
when the craft is heeled. There will be two 
light water-tight bulkheads of nickel steel, one 
forward and the other aft. The interior will 
be as bare as that of Defender. 

If Nat Herreshoff proves to be successful in 
his aims the new yacht will be more powerful 
than Defender ; she will be easier to drive ; 
she will be quicker in stays; she will be faster 
when reaching or running. In windward work 
she is expected to beat Defender. She will 
carry at least 1,000 square feet more duck in her 
working sails. Her mast, boom, gaff and bow- 
sprit will be of steel; her topmast of wood. 
The yachtsman to whom I am indebted for this 
information says Nat Herreshoff will be disap- 
pointed if the new craft does not beat Defender 
at least 12 minutes over a 30-mile course. 

Iron and steel masts were first introduced 1n 
clipper ships hailing from the Clyde. All cap- 
tains of vessels equipped with them speak 
highly in their praise. They are nearly fifty 
per cent. lighter than wooden spars, are strong- 
er, do not buckle, and will stand more driving 
and ‘‘ cracking on” than the finest ‘‘ sticks” of 
Oregon pine. I was aboard the Scotch bark 
Calluna the other day as she lay at a dock in 
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South Street, New York. Her lower masts and 
topmasts are of iron and arein one. They have 
stood some rare buffeting off the Cape of Good 
Hope in winter, but are as stanch to-day as 
when they were stepped. It seems strange 
that experiments have not been made before 
this to see if a steel mast is suitable for a large 
racing yacht. In my judgment, there is no 
reason why a steel spar should not answer per- 
fectly. In this connection, 1 am informed by 
an authority that there is a great scarcity of 
Oregon pine trees of sizes suitable for big rac- 
ing craft. Ina few years our immense coast- 
ing cruisers, from a lack of large enough trees, 
will be compelled to use steel or iron for at 
least their lower masts. When ironclads came 
into vogue in England the Admiralty rejoiced. 
They had scoured the world for oak and had 
almost exhausted the stock. In the natural 
course of events steel is bound to supersede 
timber in almost every branch of the yacht 
builder's art. 

As I write, the news comes that the Sham- 
rock is rapidly approaching completion. Her 
length over all is said to be 128 feet and 88 feet 
on the load water-line, with 22 feet beam. Re- 
port has it that her underbody up to the water 
line is of some preparation of phosphor bronze 
and that her topsides, like those of Defender, 
will be plated with aluminum, The frames 
are said to be of nickel steel, like those of 
Dragon ITI., designed by Fife, which was the 
first yacht in which that metal was used in any 
form. The deck is of gun-metal, three-six- 
teenths of an inch in thickness, over which will 
be laid a thin sheathing of pine. Captain Ho- 
garth, a well-known racing skipper, has been 
engaged to sail the craft, and a crew of thirty 
men, half Scotch and half from English ports, 
will form the ship’s company. 

In connection with the coming race for the 
America’s Cup it is worth noting that Lord 
Dunraven has declined to allow Valkyrie LIT. 
to sail in races against Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Shamrock. This is disappointing for the rea- 
son that the new challenger will have no boat 
in the same class to test her speed against. 
Satanita and Meteor will both appear in yawl 
rig and it is said to be doubtful whether rz 
tannia will be raced this season. Shamrock 
will thus labor under a disadvantage (unless 
something unforeseen happens) so far as ‘‘ get- 
ting a line” on her speed is concerned. it will 
also be discouraging to Skipper Hogarth and 
his crew, who had been counting on earning 
much ‘‘ prize money” in preliminary contests 
before leaving British waters for New York. 

Sir Thomas Lipton will in all probability 
come to New York for the Cup races in his 
newly purchased steam yacht 4¢gusa, a very 
fine vessel built for Commodore Florio, an 
Italian yachtsman, at Greenock, in 1897. She 
is nearly 1,000 tons gross measurement and 
was constructed up to the highest requirements 
of Lloyds. Luxuriously fitted up and thor- 
oughly down-to-date in all her equipments she 
is an ideal cruising craft capable of 17 knots, 
handsome and a fine sea boat. She is propelled 
by a single screw and triple-expansion engines 
of 2,500 indicated horse-power. Whether Sir 
Thomas Lipton comes in her or not the 2gusa 
will be the yacht from which her owner and 
his friends will see the race. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB’S NEW HOME. 

From the plans of the new building which, 
when completed, will form the home of the 
New York Yacht Club, one gathers that the 
oldest yacht organization in the country will 
have a handsome and commodious habitation, 
Mr. Whitney Warren, the architect who de- 
signed the house, seems to have had an eye to 
the general fitness of things as well as to the 
unities, none of which, oh, rare to tell! have 
been too flagrantly violated. 

I rejoice to hear that some of the wealthy 
members, following the example of their Com- 
modore, have opened their purses and have 
helped the building fund to the extent of $100,- 
ooo or thereabouts by voluntary contributions. 
The club is so rich and its members so cele- 
brated for their open-handed generosity that 
there should be no difficulty in raising the 
greater share of the building fund without call- 
ing upon the less opulent associates to contrib- 
ute more than their mite. 

Meanwhile the work on the new club-house is 
grogressing right merrily, and with a new flag- 
ship, old and trusty officers, and an interna. 
tional cup race to boot, prosperity seems to 
have settled on the famous burgee which flies 
the ‘‘ red cross on theblue.”” On February 21 a 
bill was passed by the New York Assembly 
empowering the club to own property to the 
value of $500,000 instead of $100,000 as thereto- 
fore. 

NO MORE STEAM-YACHT RACES. 

At the annual dinner of the American Yacht 
Club former Commodore Frank A. Lawrence, 
in giving a brief history of the organization, 
called attention to the handsome club trophy 
presented to the club by Mr. Jay Gould as a 
prize for steam-yacht racing, and took occasion 
to say that such contests had, in the past, proved 
to be neither popular nor practicable. He sug- 
gested that the club rules be so amended that 
the cup could be competed for in the regular 
sailing races of the club. The suggestion met 
with general approval, and I am told that it 
will be acted upon formally at an early date. 

As a matter of fact, steam-yacht racing, both 
here and in the Mediterranean, has proved, 
wherever essayed, a wretched fiasco. 

THE LARGEST SAILING YACHT YET. 

The magnificent schooner yacht Razzbow, de- 
signed last year by Mr. Watson, will have a 
rival this season in another and larger ‘‘two- 
sticker,” designed by the same naval architect 
for Mr. James Coates, Jr., of Paisley, Scotland. 
She is being built by Messrs, D. E. W. Hen- 
derson at Partick on the Clyde ; her hull will be 
of steel, and her tonnage, according to Thames 
measurement, is 400. She will be launched 
this month, and will be the largest sailing 
yacht in the world. She will be skippered by 
Robert Duncan, well known in New York as 
the Captain of the epoch-making Scotch cutter 
Madge. Like Raznbow, the new schooner 
was not built for racing, but in all probability 
she will develop a good turn of speed. It is 
rumored that she may be seen in New York 
next October, but the rumor, I fear, is too good 
to be true. Yachtsmen on the other side are 
hoping for a revival of schooner racing, which, 
owing to the greater interest taken in the go- 
foot cutters, has almost become extinct. 

A. J. KENEALY. 
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1899 Cycle Modeis Illustrated and Described. 


(Concluded. )* 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


FURTHER all-around reduction in the 
list prices of the well-known Rambler 
line of bicycles has been announced 
tor 1899 by the Gormully & Jeffery 
Mfg. Company, of Chicago, the new 
being $40 for the standard road- 


figures 
the machines having 30-inch 


sters, $45 for 





RAMBLER, LADIES’. 


wheels, and $75 for the tandems. This reduc- 
tion was made possible by the decision of the 
firm, at the end of the last selling season, after 
careful consideration and consultation with its 
agents and mechanical experts, to make no 
structural chan- 
ges whatever in 
the models of the 
regular line, but 
to offer for the 
approaching 
season anewedi- 
tion of the styles 
of 1898. This 
course effected 
economy in pro- 
duction, and 
served to lessen 
the cost of each 
bicycle to the in- 
dividual pur- 
chaser. Lap- 
brazed joints 
and fish - mouth 
and spear - head 
re-enforcements 
are the most dis- 
tinctive of Ram- 
bler features. 
‘« Lap-brazed ” 
visible joints are 
made by lapping 
of the flaredends 
of one tube par- 
tially around the 
outer surface of 
another, after which both are firmly brazed 
together. Thus the actual brazing is accom- 
plished in full view of the operator, and the 
element of guess or chance plays no part 





RAMBLER Kbt-ENFORCEMENTS, 





*The first portion of this Review of the Novelties 


and Features of the Cycles of 1899 will be found in 
March OUTING, pages 636-646. 


in the operation. ‘‘ Fish-mouth” and ‘' spear- 
head” re-enforcements are so called from 
their close resemblance to the objects from 
which they are named. The _ spear - head 
strengthener is simply a modification of 
the fish-mouth idea, which was introduced 
and first used on Ramblers as far back as 1889, 
On account of the great amount of hand work 
necessary in finishing, lap-brazed visible joints 
are claimed to be the most costly in use. The 
G. & J. tires only are used on the Rambler, as 
usual. The Rambler line for 1899 consists of 
models 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30, roadsters, 
tandems, No. 25 being the 30-inch wheel for 
men. 


THE GEO, N. PIERCE CO, 

The 1899 line of the Geo. N. Pierce Co., Buf. 
falo, N, Y., is most comprehensive, and are listed 
from the tandemsat $85 to the standard models 
at $50 and $40, with specials at $60 and $6s. 
The lighter machines have the characteristic 
drop hangers and short heads of their class. 
Double-plate fork-crowns, with full nickeled 
fork-sides are fitted to these. The women's 
models are of the two-curved tube type, of 
peculiarly graceful design, equipped with chain 
and dress guards which afford ample protec- 
tion to their riders. The upper cluster is con- 
siderably narrower than the average, on ac- 
count of the neat internal seat-post binder 
now used. The offset in the frame at the rear 
axle is absent, all that part of the frame being 
now flush. 

Of especial in- 


terest are the 
cushion frame 
Pierce models. 


In appearance, 
the cushion, 
which is clever-. 
ly incorporated 
in the rear stays 
immediately 
above the sad- 
dle, resembles 
the tubing of the 
frame, and is 
handsomely 
nickeled. The 
only distin- 
guishing point 
of difference, 
other than the 
cushion, upon 
these models is 
a short spring 
made of saw 
steel, immedi- 
ately in the rear 
VIEW OF THE PIERCE of the = crank 
CUSHION: FRAME, bracket, whose 
purpose it is to 
take up vibration at that point and act in concert 
with the cushion. Some of the advantages 
claimed for this device are: It is simple and 
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effective, unobstrusive in appearance-—a posi- 
tive cushion, taking up the shock caused by 
obstructions or uneven road surfaces, instead 
of requiring the rider todo so. It does not 
vibrate, but causes the wheels to accommodate 
themselves to uneven surfaces, while the rider 
maintains a uniformly upright position. It 
saves the nerves and vitality of the rider and 
lengthens the life of the machine, securing per- 
fect resilience without depending wholly upon 
the tires, thus allowing, when desired, the use 
of harder tires. 


NATIONAL CYCLE MANUFACTURING CO, 


Noteworthy improvements in the National 
bicycles (National Cycle Manufacturing Co., 
Bay City, Mich.) are observed in the seat-post 
adjustment and in the crank-hanger. There 
are only two parts in the first-named device, 
z. e., the long threaded nut fitting into the top 
of the seat-post lug, and the expansion collar. 
Screw down the nut and the seat-post is fast ; 
loosen the nut, give the saddle a twist, and the 
post. is loose. Changes in the crank-hanger 
mechanism are in the line of greater strength 
and simplicity. 











NATIONAL SEAT-POST ADJUSTMENT. 


The line for 1899 consists of four new single 
styles, tandems and specials being built to 
order only. The regular roadster has 3-inch 
drop to the crank-hanger, 5%-inch tread and 
23-inch frame, with options of 22- or 25-inch 
frames ; list $60. The regular roadster for 
ladies differs from its mate only in the drop of 
the frame, and lists at the same price. A 30- 
inch model is offered at $65, with 44%-inch 
wheel-base and 23-inch frame. With 34-inch 
drop and 7-inch cranks, this machine, number 
27, iS a most suitable mount fortall men. The 
National racer weighs 21 pounds and lists at 
$75. It has, regularly, 22-inch frame, 3-inch 
drop, 4%-inch head, and light track equipment 
throughout. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 

Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., present Iver Johnson cycles 
for 1899 in models and prices as follows: Racer, 
special light roadster, and 30-inch roadster for 
men, $60 each; high grade roadsters for men 
and women, $50; medium grade roadsters 
for men and women, $40; chainless for men 
and women (roller gears), $75. No castings or 
stampings are used in any of the machines 
named. 


Perhaps the most quickly-noted feature of 
this line is the new pattern fork-crown, made 
from a solid forging, securely brazed to the 
fork-neck, to further increase the natural 
strength of which a drop-forged bridge is also 
brazed beneath the crown proper, making an 
exceedingly strong and handsome junction. 
The swivel, crank-hanger, rear fork-head, and 
fork-ends are made with long, carefully-turned 
shoulders or lugs, over which the tubes are 
tightly fitted, making the smoothest of flush 
joints. 




















IVER JOHNSON CONNECTIONS. 


The crank-hanger is built for great strength, 
all joints with the connecting tubes being per- 
fectly flush. The crank-axle device is a simple 
and practical one, consisting of a hollow, di- 
vided shaft, which is held in place by a collar 
or sleeve, and a bolt which passes through the 
shaft; when this is tightened, the axle is proof 
against loosening, doing away with the old-time 
cotter pin, and making a neat and positive 
fastening. This form of construction, compris- 











ing few parts of great strength, 
makes it possible to assemble or 
dismantle the crank-shaft with 
slight knowledge of mechanics. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Detail description of the gear 
mechanism ot the Columbia chain- 
less models will be found in the gen- 
eral introduction in March OutTine, 
page 638.—Eb. 

The new Columbia chainless ma- 
chines show various improvements 
over the 1898 models. The frame 
lines have been brought thoroughly 
down to date; and the larger tubing, 
internal expanders, smaller gear 
covers, narrow rear forks and hubs, 
and general refinement of detail, 





IVER impart to them unusual attractive- 
JOHNSON ness and style. Certain important 
FORK changes have been made in the 
CROWN, driving gear. The forward mech- 
SHOWING anism, instead of being assembled 
FORM OF directly into the crank-bracket itself, 
ConsTRUC- is now placed in an independent 
TION. bushing or sleeve, which is inserted 


in the bracket and clamped in po- 
sition. The gear adjustments, both 
front and rear, have been made entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, thus greatly simplify- 





COLUMBIA CHAINLESS, MODEL 59, $75. 


ing the operation of bringing the gears to mesh. 
The ball-race of each gear forms part of the 
gear itself, bringing the bearing directly into 
the line of thrust, and doing away with all dan- 
ger of springing the gears in hard pedaling. 
On these models, two lists prevail, $75 and $65. 

In the new Columbia chain wheels, listed at 
$50, the wheel bases are sufficiently length- 
ened to afford room for as large sprockets as 
may be desired, both front and rear. A special 
cutting of the sprockets does away with all dan- 
ger of lost power through sliding of the chain at 
the points of contact with the sprockets, The 
handle-bars, which are of entirely new design, 
are carried forward in a graceful curve two 
inches from the shaft. The 4%-inch tread, 
and narrow construction at the rear hub, give 
these models a peculiarly compact and trim 
appearance. Both have low-hung crank-brack- 
ets. The narrow 3-16 inch chamfered hard- 
ened pin chain is fitted, the solid B block afford- 
ing all necessary strength. 

The frame lines of 1899 Hartfords ($35) have 
been brought into conformity with the most ap- 
proved ideas of design, and the new machines 
show flush joints, internal expanders at the 
head and seat-post, new crank-shaft construc- 
tion, which eliminates the keyed-on crank, and 
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COLUMBIA, MODEL 57, $50. 


other improvements. The Vedettes, at $25 and 
$26, are offered as the best bicycles to be made 
and sold at those prices. 

The Pope Manufacturing Co, has devoted 
special attention to the production of tandems 
of both the double diamond and combination 
types. These are offered as embodying every- 
thing essential, 


E.C. STEARNS & CO. 


Messrs. E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
show a large variety of models, including chain- 
less and 30-inch chain styles, Stearns specials, 
roadsters, racers, tandems and hygienic cush- 
ion framed machines, listing in price from $75 
to $50. The crank-axle and its cones are in 
one piece, the cones being turned up on the 
axle. The ball cups screw into the crank- 








STEARNS HANDLE-BAR GRIP. 


hanger, and are held firmly in place by a binder 
and nut, the former of which passes through a 
forged lug underneath the crank-hanger on 
either side. In each ball cup is a small screw 
which may be taken out and the oil introduced 
directly to the balls through the screw-hole. 
Three-eighths-inch balls are used in all crank- 
axle bearings. For 1899 the usual form of chain 
bolt and nut has been entirely discarded, and 
in its place is used a square-head bolt held rig- 
idly in position by a most effective spring- 
fastening device. , 

In the new handle-bar grip a steel sleeve, 
outwardly flanged at its inner end to provide a 
bearing for the inner end of the grip center, and 
inwardly flanged at its outer end to provide a 
bearing against the end of the handle-bar, slips 
over the latter. Encircling this sleeve is a 
shell of buckskin fibre held firmly in place by a 
steel cap at the outer end. This steel cap is 
fastened to the handle-bar by an oval-headed 
machine screw, which fits into a metallic plug 





STEARNS CHAIN, 
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pinned and brazed in the end of the bar. The 
outer flange of the sleeve is notched, and this 
notch fits into a corresponding one in the end 
of the handle-bar, thus effectually preventing 
the sleeve from turning on the bar, The de- 
vice described provides a perfectly firm grip 
without the use of cement to hold it in place. 


BLACK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The new Tribune bicycles (the Black Manu- 
facturing Company, Erie, Pa.) range in price 
from. $75 for the Blue Streak Racer to $40 for 
the medium grade machines, with a $50 line as 
intermediate. Both the $75 and $50 men’s 
styles are furnished, optionally, with 30-inch 
wheels. Tandems — both combination and 
double diamond—list at $100. All details are 
worked out with commendable nicety. The ap- 
pearance of the steering heads, and methods of 
attaching the handle-bars, have been greatly 
changed this season. Its makers have dis- 
pensed with the old split clamp, and have se- 
cured the bars by means of a powerful internal 
gripping device on which patents have been 
lately secured. 

The new seat-post is made of high carbon 
weldless steel tubing, and is pertectly swaged 
in outside diameter to secure easy adjustment 
and pertect fits 1ts entire length. The method 








BLACK MANUFACTURING 


CO. SEAT-POST. 


of its adjustment for height is worthy of atten- 
tion. It consists of a flat ring or band of steel 
which is beveled slightly at each end, this 
band accurately fitting the seat-post and resting 
at one point ona slight shoulder in the forging. 
By turning the round nut above, pressure is im- 
parted at a point on the opposite side; this 
causes the band to engage with great friction 
against the seat-post in two opposite directions, 
locking it rigidly in place. ‘The band is pre- 
vented from turning by a groove in its lower 
edge, which fits on a fixed pin at the point of 
contact with the shoulder of the forging. The 
advantages of this binder are very evident ; 
it acts instantly and powerfully upon the post, 
and requires very little effort to operate it, 
while at the same time it will release with 
equal facility the moment the nut is turned. 


WALTHAM MANUFACTURING CO, 


The chainless Orients ($75) bear striking re- 
semblance to the corresponding regular chain 
models, with the single exception of the driving 
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gear, which is of 
the standard Sa- 
ger rolling pin 
pattern, illustra- 
ted and described 
in March OutIna. 
page 638. The 
regular chain 
models include 
roadsters for men 
and women ($50), * 
special light 
roadsters for men 
and women ($65), 
combination, dou- 
ble diamond and 
racing tandems 
($100), and multi- 
cycles of all sizes 
to order. 

The Orient triple-truss fork-crown has been 
retained, but in aslightly improved form. The 
excellent quality of Orient fork sides, the de- 
sign of the fork-crown and special method of 
construction on the form stem, seemingly pre- 
clude the possibility of fracturing from crys- 
tallization. 

The Orient crank.axle is divided in the cen- 
ter, the two sections being 
held together by a draw- 
bolt running through the 
left-hand axle, while a 
sleeve on the right-hand 
axle adds firmness to the 
dovetail joint. Both sec- 
tions of the axle, together 
with their respective ped- 
al-cranks, are made of a_ | 
one-piece forging from the 
finest quality of crucible 
steel. The sprocket wheel 
is reversible, it being slip- 
ped over the right-hand 
section of the axle, and 
held in place by the bear- 
ing cone, which is thread- 
ed and acts as a lock nut. 
The adjustment is made 
by the cone on the left- 
hand section of the axle, 
and, after this cone is securely locked in posi- 
tion, the axle may be taken apart to examine 
the bearings without disturbing the adjust- 
ment. 


oe 





ORIENT TRIPLE-TRUSS 
CROWN. 





ORIENT DIVIDED 
CRANK-AXLE, 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO, 
. 


One line of Waverley bicycles, and two lines 
of the Ivanhoe, comprise the 1899 product of 
the Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis. The 
price of the regular Waverley (one model each 
for men and women) is $40; that of the Ivan- 
hoe Specials (two sizes for men, one size for 
women), $35 ; and the Ivanhoe (two sizes for 
men, one for women), $25 and $26 respectively. 
Some changes of the frame lines have been 
made in all models and new crank-hangers 
have been adopted. The most marked im- 
provement in these machines is the adoption of 
a self-oiling chain, the center of whose block is 
vulcanite, with the usual steel block on each 
side. It runs noiselessly and smoothly, and 
the relief from the necessity for frequent lubri- 
cation is an appreciated feature by many, The 
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principal distinguishing feature of the Waverley 
is the sliding adjustment bearings with double 
face interchangeable cones of tool steel harden- 
ed in oil. 





AMES & FROSI 30-INCH IMPERIAL, $55. 


AMES & FROST. 


The ‘‘ Imperial” line for 1899 (Ames & Frost 
Co., Chicago) consists of one 30-inch model 
for men, listed at $55; two 28-inch models, one 
each for men and women, at $50, and two oth- 
ers at $35, besides tandems and juveniles. The 
first-named, No. 100, is built in two heights of 
frame, 23 and 25 inches. Its fork-crown is of 
the hollow forged arch pattern, matching the 
flush-joint construction at the other frame con- 
nections, The wheel base is 46 inches, and the 
drop at the crank-hanger four inches. Models 
-go and g1 are the Imperial standard $50 ma- 
chines for men and women. In general con- 
struction they are very similar to No. 100, 
though 28-inch wheels alone are used. The 
$35 machines are models 80 and 81. These 
have flush joints except at the hanger. ‘ Dia- 
mond” block chains are fitted, and the tire 
options include Morgan & Wright double tube, 
and Hartford single tube No. 70. The $55 and 
$50 models are regularly fitted with Hartford 
tire No. 80, with the option of either G. & J. 
or Dunlop’s detachable. Wheeler, Lerch, Gor- 
dou and Gillam are among the saddles from 
which choice can be made. 

One noticeable feature of the highest- 
priced machines is the rosewood-finished rims, 
though natural wood is substituted when de- 
sired, The bearings are turned from special 
solid tool steel, and are fitted with a simple 
and practical cone adjustment. The right 
crank and shaft are formed of one piece, with 
aspider to which the left crank is fastened. 
The connections are forgings throughout, with 
the exception of the head, which is of tubing, 
and has stamped fish-mouth re-enforcements 
expanded on the interior, making a very strong 
joint. 

TRINITY CYCLE MANUFACTURING CO. 

The Trinity Cycle Manufacturing Co., of 
Keene, N. H., presents three lines of bicycles. 
Models G, H, and I, the ‘‘ special roadster,” 
“lady's special,” and ‘‘racer,” respectively, 
list at $65. These bear close resemblance to 
their predecessors of the past two years, hav- 
ing, however, an entire change in the method 
of adjusting the bearings, affording at once an 
easy and positive adjustment. In these are 
also incorporated the well-known Trinity ex- 
ternal gauge tubing, and drop-forged connec- 
tions. In the $50 line appear models J and K, 
roadster and ladies’ roadster, while the $35 
models, L and M, both roadsters, are confi- 
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dently put forward with the idea of giving the 
fullest value for the prices named. 

All Trinity wheels are superbly fitted, are 
equipped with the Trinity rigid fork-crown, 
diamond-shaped cranks, and detachable star 
sprockets. The $50 and $35 lines are fitted 
with the ‘‘ Keene” direct spoke hub, a new de- 
parture in hub making, which is attracting de- 
served attention on account of its simplicity 
and beauty. 


GENDRON WHEEL COMPANY, 


The 1899 output of the Gendron Wheel Com- 
pany, of Toledo, Ohio, includes: Gendron road 
models for men and women, $45 ; 30-inch road- 
sters for men, $50; a more fully equipped 
ladies’ machine, $50; Reliance roadsters, for 
men and women, $40 ; juveniles, in several pat- 
terns, from $30 to $20. The Gendron bearings 
have long been especially noted for their easy- 
running qualities; they are three-point, correct 
angle and pitch, and ground accurately true ; 
cups and cones cut from the solid bar. 
and bars are of first quality selected clear 





GENDRON SPROCKET AND CRANK. 


stock, natural finish only; sprockets, both 
detachable ; 26-tooth front and_ 1o-tooth 
rear, with options on 28 and 30-tooth front and 
g-tooth rear; cranks detachable, two-piece 
diamond-shaped hexagon taper and _ screw 
fastening. The Standard Tool Company’s 
electrically welded flush post is fitted with for- 
ward L three inches long and hollow; stem 5 
and 6 inches. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY. 


Lightness has always been a characteristic 
of the Keating cycles, of the Keating Wheel 
Co., of Middletown, Conn., and the 1899 list 
proves this desirable quality—when obtained 
without sacrifice of strength or rigidity—not to 
have been overlooked, The 30-inch Special, list- 
ing at $75, weighs but 21 pounds, and the light 
roadsters, at $50 and $40, but 22 pounds. The 
first and last named are fitted with the famous 
downward curve in the seat-post tube, while the 
others are supplied with or without the curve 
as best suits the individual purchaser. ‘* The 
curved line in the frame of the Keating bicycle 


Rims , 
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serves,” says an authority, ‘‘a higher purpose 
than those who look at it as a mere talking point 
care to admit.” With it the downward stroke 
of pedaling produces a twisting instead of 
breaking strain at right angles on the seat-post 
mast, removing the danger of springing the 
frame out of line or fracturing the tube near 
the crank-hanger. It also serves as a most im- 
portant brace to the crank-hanger in overcoming 
the greatest single strainona frame—the con- 
stant hard pulling exerted by the chain. 





KEATING SPECIAL, $75, 30-INCH WHEEL, 


The divided crank-shaft, which has been one 
of the striking features of the Keating in the 
past, has been changed by eliminating the 
inner sleeve and making the outer sleeve of 
heavier metal. A check-nut threads on to 
the axle to hold the sleeve, thus effectively 
preventing the cranks from working loose. 
The hubs are of barrel pattern, turned from 
solid bar steel, with projections from the sides 
of the flanges, through which direct tangent 
spokes pass without bending or twisting the 
spoke wire. In addition to the models men- 
tioned, the Keating Wheel Company, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., offer two styles of the Matta- 
besett at $35. 


EDWARD K. TRYON, JR., & CO. 


Adult and juvenile lines of bicycles are of- 
fered by Messrs. Edward K. Tryon, Jr., & Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa.: the Apollo for men and 
women, which list at $50; the Vesper at $35, 
and the Devon at $25. The most notable fea- 
ture in the Apollo is in the hanger. The crank 
and axle are in two forgings, the left crank 
and axle being in one piece. The straight crank 
slips on the axle, which is tapered and split, 
and is held in place by a tapered screw-plug 
and lock-nut. The cones and cups are from 
* special cone steel, ground, polished, and hard- 
ened in oil. The bearing surface on the cups 
and cones is rounded, making a two-point bear- 
ing. The Vesper machines have flush joints 
throughout. The juvenile line consists of the 
Cycle, for boys, and the Fairy, for girls; listing 
at $20, $27.50, and $30, for 20, 24 and 26-inch 
machines, respectively. 

WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. 

The usual large number of White bicycles, the 
product of the White Manufacturing Co., of 
Cleveland, O., includes the bevel-year chainless 
for men and women, at $75, the special track 
racer at $65, the 30-inch model for men at $60, 
and the standard machines formenand women 
at $50, besides several juvenile styles. A new 
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feature of the road models is the construction of 
the crank-hanger. Each cup is pressed into the 
bottom of a pair of sleeves, which screw to- 
gether in the center and form a barrel, enclos- 
ing the whole bearing. This barrel is securely 
locked into the bottom bracket by large bolts 
on the under side, assuring permanent perfect 
alignment. Adjustment of the bearing is ac- 
complished by loosening the clamp bolt on the 
left-hand side only, and turning in or out the 
left portion of the barrel until proper adjust- 
ment is made, when the clamp-bolt is tight- 
ened, thereby locking it securely in position. 
The cones are connected by a piece of tubing, 
forming practically one piece of suitable size 
and strength. The axle slides through the 
cups and cone sleeve, and is brought to proper 
position by a nut on the left side, designed 
to lock the cones and the shaft together. The 
cranks are of square pattern with hollow backs, 
and are especially calculated to combine great 
strength and lightness, Oiling is accomplished 
by taking the sleeve apart and placing in vas- 
eline, the bearing being so impervious to-dirt 
and dust as to make attention, except at long 
intervals, unnecessary. 


MONARCH CYCLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The Monarch and Defiance lines as a whole 
reflect steady detail progress on the part of the 
Monarch Cycle Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, Ill. The list is headed by the Mon- 
arch bevel-gear chainless, for men and women, 
light and handsome mounts, at $75. The chain 
line includes double diamond and combination 
tandems, at $75; the Cooper Special track 
racer, weight 21 pounds, fully guaranteed for 
reasonable road use, at $60; regular roadsters. 
for men and women, at $50; Defiance roadsters. 
for men and women, at $35, besides several 
cheaper adult machines and juveniles. The 
chainless of this line is the perfected result of 
the fitting of the regular bevel gearing to 99 
Models, 67 and 68 Monarch adult machines, 
with such accompanying structural changes 
as have been rendered necessary in so doing. 
On all lines but the Cooper Special racer 
two-piece hangers of a special design and 
construction are used. A section of the shaft 





‘Vik MONARCH CHAINLESS, 


is forged with each crank, and these are 
locked together with a sleeve having threads of 
different pitch, but both right-hand, so that 
when the sleeve, which serves also as a hub for 
the sprocket and spider, is revolved on both 
shaft sections at the same time, it draws them 
together. A change toward neater appearance 
at the seat-post is noticed in the form of a seat 
cluster lug, which is now clean-cut and devoid 
of bulkiness. 
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PAPER II.—ACCESSORIES. 
Y the accessories of the bicycle are meant 
(1) those several equipments which are 
easily separable from its framework and 
running mechanism, and as such are 
capable of alteration or substitution in 
any or all parts without materially affecting the 
identity of the machine, together with (2) those 
minor fittings which accompany its special 
adaptation to the widest range of service. 

The scope of ‘‘ oftzons” on accessories listed 
in the catalogues of the wheel manufacturers 
has been considerably broadened within the 
past two or three years, to cover at the present 
time not only such differences in styles and 
dimensions of the cycle itself as are necessary 
or desirable to the use of the same type and 
grade by different persons, but to include also, 
by right of usage, a choice among several 
makes of each of the standard accessories. 

It is a fine tribute to the close, and closer 
growing, alliance between the bicycle and its 
associated industries, and to the practical 
unity of the whole, that the purchaser of an 
1899 high-grade machine is enabled to scan the 
entire horizon of cycle trade sundry products, 
and effect the equipment of his mount with 
freest selection among them, either without ad- 
ditional cost or at a slight advance over the 
original list price. The fact that such privi- 
leges are more easily and satisfactorily taken at 
the time of ordering than subsequently, places 
a premium upon forethought, and implies on 
the part of the rider or buyer a fund of impar- 
tial and accurate knowledge, both of standard 
accessories continued unchanged or improved, 
or noteworthy novelties latterly introduced. 

It is the well-known and invariable purpose 
and policy of OuTING in these annual reviews to 
minister directly—and only—to the discrimina- 
tive intelligence of selection and ordering of 
the individual reader and rider, in which im- 
portant respect the cycle trade’ matter of this 
magazine differs from that found in any other 
contemporary periodical, Cycle accessories 
that have become fixed in type, and standard 
through abundance of common knowledge con- 
cerning them, and. such as exhibit no real im- 
provement in any essential of design or con- 
struction, are not again reviewed in detail; 
while due prominence is given to the new prod- 
ucts of either old or new concerns, having a 
tendency to further widen the area of the sun- 
dry field, with practical and permanent benefit 
thereto. 


CYCLE LAMPS—APPLICATION OF ACETYLENE, 


In respect to variety and novelty, lamps stand 
easily first among the cycle accessories of 1899. 
This is due, in a very large measure, to the 
rapid gain in favor of acetylene gas for illumi- 
nating purposes, and its ready and successful 
application to bicycles and other vehicles. As 
is well known, this gas is formed by regulated 
contact of pure water with calcium carbide, 
chemically described as C? H?, Carbide is 
made in an electric furnace by the fusion of 
ground lime and coke. One pound of good 
carbide contains on an average five cubic feet 
of acetylene gas. The latter has no odor when 
burning, and the light is a pure white. The 
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tays of acetylene diffuse to a greater extent 
than any other illuminant known. It is safer 
to use than any other artificial light, and there 
is no blue in the flame, which shows perfect 
combustion. ‘The gas does not smoke, and the 
carbide is clean, portable, safe, reliable and 
economical, . 

Not only have a majority of the makers of 
other types added acetylene lamps to their 
former lines, but several new concerns have 
sprung up to supply special styles of the latter 
only, in consequence of which this branch of 
the cycle industry has experienced during the 
twelve months past the most notable impetus 
in its history. Though at the present time 
acetylene holds, numerically, the first place 
among illuminants for the wheel, there is no 
reason to suppose that its use will become uni- 
versal, or even nearly so. ‘That, under entirely 
favorable conditions, acetylene is, even at this 
time, the most satisfactory of all, is not to be 
doubted ; its drawbacks exist chiefly in the 
necessity of having at all times an adequate 
supply of carbide, and the fact that this essen- 
tial element deteriorates quickly on exposure 
to the atmosphere. Oil, on the contrary, is 
everywhere procurable, and needs no special 
oversight or care. As a natural result, the 
former is certain to find its largest field of use- 
fulness at the hands of cyclists in the cities and 
towns and in the well-settled country, the lat- 
ter in regions where facilities for obtaining and 
renewing supplies are meagre for use on long 
tours, etc. ithout doubt, large numbers of 
riders will possess themselves of a selection 
from each type, and use the one or the other as 
occasion and convenience decide. The very 
reasonable prices of all kinds of lamps favor 
this middle course, and experience will amply 
prove its wisdom. 

No radical departures are seen in oil or elec- 
tric lamp styles, though general progress in de- 
tail of design and construction is widely appar- 
ent. 


TIRES AND TIRE-REPAIRING OUTFITS, 


Eighteen hundred and ninety-nine tires show 
a tendency toward smaller average sizes, popu- 
lar preference selecting those of 1%, 13% and 
1% inch—the first for the track and the two 
latter for the road—rather than the sizes imme- 
diately above. Single and double tubes con- 
tinue their old-time rivalry for primacy in popu- 
lar favor, with the larger percentage of increase 
during the past year, however, to the credit of 
the former. This is particularly the case in the 
Northern and Eastern States, though the tend- 
ency in that direction is lessened in average by 
the undiminished demand for double tubes 
from the South and Southwest and from the far 
West, in which sections uniformly poor roads 
call for the toughest and most durable tire un- 
der the severest service, which the double 
form has abundantly proven itself to be. Both 
have been brought to such points of efficiency 
in use, and perfection in design and construc- 
tion, that further improvements over former 
styles are not widely sought for by tradesmen 
or expected by riders. Two or three tire con- 
cerns have, indeed, by long identification with 
one definite principle of manufacture, and con- 
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tinued reliance thereupon, individualized a 
type, and given a characteristic name to that 
type, including, in broad classification, other 
products than their own. 

Devices for mending punctures and closing 
cuts and tears in pneumatic tires show no de- 
crease over 1898. ‘There are several tire-clos- 
ing compounds on the market, and the sales of 
such preparations are considerable. The repair 
kits furnished with the various well-known 
makes of tires are practically unchanged from 
last year. That most in favor is the small tool 
for the injection of liquid cement into the punc- 
ture, with or without the use of plugs, thus 
closing the wound on the inner side. Special- 
ties for accomplishing the same result by slight- 
ly different means are plentiful. 


CYCLE SADDLES.—THE AMERICAN SADDLE CO, 


Only slight advancement can be credited to 
the bicycle saddles of 1899. The fact, as stated, 
reflects nothing upon the aggressiveness of this 
important branch of the industry, for the rea- 
son that the progress of the past two or three 
years served to perfect nearly every practical 
form of cycle seat, and left little more than 
mere detail improvement for this and succeed- 
ing years. Indeed, saddles seem to have 
reached nearer a point of permanence than any 
other class of cycle accessories. 

The event of first importance in the saddle 
trade during the past twelvemonth was the for- 
mation, in February, 1899, of the American 
Saddle Company, having general offices at 
Cleveland, O., and acquiring the properties of 
the Garford Manufacturing Company, of Elyria, 
O; The Hunt Manufacturing Company, of 
Westboro, Mass.; The Wheeler Saddle Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich.; the Wheeler Saddle 
Company, of Toronto, Ont.; the Gilliam Manu- 
facturing Company, of Canton, O., and the P. 
& F. Manufacturing Company, of Reading, Pa. 
Though each product will retain its separate in- 
dividuality, the selling departments of all wil! 
be united. 


MISCELLANEOUS: ACCESSORIES, 


Of the several miscellaneous sundries of the 
cycle, brakes show the greatest variety. Of 
the practical value of a good brake there is no 
reasonable doubt. Several hand and foot de- 
vices are offered, with the most evident gain in 
extent of use to the credit of those operating 
upon the hub of the rear wheel. The Elswick 
Cycle Company, of England, have adopted a 
real novelty for use in very hilly countries, in 
the form of a front-wheel plunger brake which 
actuates a rear-wheel brake as well. The brake 
stem carries a finger, which depresses a horse- 
shoe bell crank pivoted to the bottom head lug, 
and from here the power is transmitted by a 
wire and lever to the plunger of the rear brake 
underneath the bottom bracket. This rear 
brake is adjusted so as to touch the tire first, 
the front brake being regarded more as a de- 
pendence, in case of emergency. Although the 
number of handle-bars catalogued by the makers 
suffers no diminution, there is a plainly evident 
tendency, among the great mass of riders, to 
return to the rational up-curve styles; and 
neither the extreme drop nor the very narrow 
width is any longer widely popular. Adjust- 
able bars are in great and growing majority on 
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all grades of machines. Both laminated and 
one-piece wood rims continue, each in popular- 
ity and successful use. Cyclometers are offered 
by a smaller number of makers, but such as 
remain show noteworthy detail improvements. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO, 


In the new Searchlight gas lamp, manufac- 
tured by the Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Company, 
the water, instead of being above the carbide, 
as usual, is placed below it, and is fed up 
through a wick, like the oil in an ordinary lamp. 
Thus there are no valves to leak or become 
clogged ; and if, by carelessness or accident, the 
wick isturned 
too high and 
too much gas 
is generated, 
a safety tube 
conveys the 
excess t6 
the flame. 
where it is 
consumed. 
No bad odor 
is caused, and 
there is no 
dangerous 
gas pressure. 
The special 
locking de- 
vice, attach- 
ing the car- 
bide holder 
and water 
tankto the 
lamp, insures a tight joint. The lamp portion is, 
however, removable from the combustion cham- 
ber, like the well-known Searchlight kerosene 
lantern, making it easy to clean all parts and 
keep the lamp in order. Lump or pulverized 
carbide may be used, This is put into the 
lamp in a piece of muslin, and when the car- 
bide has been consumed, the residue is re- 
moved and the same piece of cloth is used in- 
definitely. The carbide holder is thus left 
clean, obviating the necessity of scraping or 
chiseling out the residue. 








THE SEARCH-LIGHT. 


WATSON AUTOMATIC SEAT-POST CO, 


By the removal of two screws the Watson 
automatic seat-post 
may be readily 
changed from a 
front toa rear L, or 
vice versa. . The 
binding of this post, 
since it acts equally 
for its entire length, 
does not tend to 
bulge the tubing in 
the seat mast. It 
is so easy to loosen 
the post from the 
frame that a rider 
may take the saddle 
and post from his 
machine when leav- 
ing it in public 
places, and thus 
guard against steal- 
ing of his mount. 
Ready adjustment 








WATSON AUTOMATIC 
SEAT-POST, 
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also makes it convenient for ladies and others 
who, when on a long ride, desire to raise or 
lower the saddle for the purpose of resting the 
muscles by obtaining a fresh limb movement. 
A scale on the forward section permits the re- 
moval and replacement of the post without the 
necessity of experiment in order to replace it 
in exactly the same position as before. The 
Watson Automatic Seat-Post Company, of New 
York City, are the makers and sellers, 


BRISTOL BELL COMPANY (CORBIN BELLS.) 


The 1899 lines of Corbin and Peerless bells, 
the product of the Bristol (Conn.) Bell Com- 
pany, embody new features by means of which 
it is possible instantly to attach a bell to a 
handle-bar without the aid of any tool, or lo- 
cate it at any point thereupon with equal con- 
venience for reaching the operating lever. A 
self-attaching screwless clamp in the Peerless 
bells will grip a handle-bar of any size, and 
when the gong is turned will securely fasten 
the bell. A base plate, which may be turned 
in either direction, admits of bringing the 
lever to the point where it may be most con- 
veniently reached by the hand, and 1s fastened 
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THE CORBIN BELL—INTERNAL MECHANISM, 


by turning of the gong, without the use of tool, 
screw or key. A _continuous-ringing push- 
button bell also admits of adjustment to an 
location desired. Several other points of ad- 
vantage are found in this type of bell. It is 
more durable than formerly, because of less 
danger of breaking the mainspring by winding 
too tightly, before which point of strain is 
reached, the entire bell will turn and prevent, 
while there is no chance to break the mechanism 
by quickly removing the gong. The latter 
does not revolve while the bell is ringing The 
quality of the Corbin and Peerless bells has 
always been of the best, both as to finish and 
durability. Several new and handsome de- 
= add to the attractiveness of the latest 
ines, 
BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 
In construction the Star pedals for 1899 do 


not differ materially from their prototypes of 
1898, as it is believed by the Bridgeport Gun 
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Implement Company that the previous grade 
of their construction cannot be further im- 
proved. The finish, however, will be superior 
to that of last 
year. The fin- 
ish and effici- 
ency of con- 
struction are 
the same in the 
Bridgeport ped- 
als as in the 
Star patterns. 
The barrels of 
both types are 
turned from 
bar steel, thus 
eliminating pressed cups and assuring perfect 
alignment and uniform wear on the bearings. 





THE STAR PEDAL. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 


Messrs. Cushman & Denison, of New York 
City, have for over fifteen years made a special- 
ty of the manufacture of pocket oilers for 
cycles, During all this time they have given 
caretul study to every detail of construction, 
and are yet improving their products 1n every 
possible way. These necessary sundries are 





THE PERFECT ‘* POCKET OILER.” 


used by a very large majority of the entire 
cycle trade, and their makers express con- 
fidence in their belief that the quality of their 
oilers cannot be excelled at any price. They 
use only the best quality of elastic metal, make 
the washers of specially selected leather, test 
the soldering under hydraulic pressure, and 
spare no pains to maintain the uniformly ex- 
cellent quality expected by riders. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


The G. & J. tire shares in the distinction of 
having given its name not only to the individ- 
ual product of the Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. 
Company, of Chicago, but to the double-tube 
clincher-detachable type. Invented in 1891, it 
has been continued upon practically the same 
general principles ever since, undergoing only 
such minor improvements as have been ren- 
dered possible by advances in rubber and fab- 
ric manufacture and in methods of tire-making. 
This form of pneumatic consists of an endless 
inner tube of rubber, with a light and simple 
metal valve, and an outer cover made from the 
finest quality of rubber and fabric. ‘The latter 
is especially woven after a distinctive pattern, 
is constrictive in character, and tends, there- 
fore, to bind the tire more firmly to the rim 
when inflated. It is made from long staple 
Sea Island cotton, woven with strong threads 
in one direction, with very soft, light cross- 
threads, placed well apart, these lighter threads 
being usefui only to hold the fabric firm while 
itis being handled. Two layers of this fabric 
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are used in every tire, with the stronger 
threads crossing each other at right angles. 
There are no cross-threads to chafe against 
each other, and, being loosely woven, the rub- 
ber meshes into the fabric, forming, practically, 
a protecting cell about each thread, enabling 
the fabric to indefinitely retain its full strength. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO, 
The makers of the Adlake lines of bicycles 
and cameras, the Adams- & Westlake Co., 
Chicago, have brought out for 1899 the Adlake 
. X-rays acety- 
line gas lamp, 
for bicycles and 
carriages. The 
construction of 
this amp in- 
sures a bright, 
steady and clear 
light, and it is 
claimed to be 
the only design 
provided with a 
gas-cooling 
chamber. The 
f former X-rays 
oil lamp is im- 
proved in many 
ways, is made 
of aluminum and handsomely finished. The 
new high chimney makes perfect combustion 
and increases the volume of the light. It is 
fitted with the new 1899 rigid bracket, and is 
guaranteed against jarring or going out in any 
reasonable service, 





“THE ADLAKE LAMP.” 


THE WHEELER SADDLE COMPANY, 


The Wheeler line of saddles is manufactured 
- the Wheeler Saddle Company, of Detroit, 

ich., and marketed by the American Saddle 
Company, of Cleveland, O. The Wheeler ex- 
tra for men is of the highest grade and quality 
of workmanship and finish throughout, made 
of the best leather, mounted on a laminated 
semi-divided wood tree, upholstered with a 





WHEELER EXTRA, 


FOR WOMEN.—REAR VIEW, 

heavy padding of interlaced hair, and fitted 
with either plain or coiled spring. Its com- 
panion for women is of the same type and con- 
struction, but wider through the body, while 
the nose or pommel is shorter and inclines 
more abruptly. The very handsome design, 
the generous seating surface, the easy riding 
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and hygienic features of this saddle admirably 
adapt it to the needs of wheelwomen. The 
new cork top saddle is designed for track use, 
to supply a medium between the extreme hard 
and soft types. The dimensions and design 
are the same as the model first named, but the 
padding employed is a composition of cork 
which, while affording a smooth, hard surface, 
possesses enough pliability to obviate the 
rigidity incident to the ordinary hard saddle, 
and avoid laming the muscles from jar and 
vibration, Several other standard styles com- 
plete the Wheeler line. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO, 


The Mechanical Fabric Company, of Provi- 
dence, R.1., continue to manufacture the three 
brands of tires which have become well known 
as the ‘‘Conqueror” and ‘‘ Emperor,” single- 
tube,-and the *‘ Flexifort,” double-tube, with- 
out changing them in any radical manner. 
The threads in the fabric of the Conqueror, 
which is the leader of the entire product, are 
individually adjusted in their proper relative 
positions by a process originated in the factory 
of the Providence concern. The thickened 
wearing thread of the outer rubber covering is 
a feature which commends itself as furnishing 
an extra heavy wearing surface where resist- 
ance to wear is most needed. All lively tires 
exhibit a tendency in time to become more or 
less chafed by the edges of the rim, which 
chafing is reduced to a minimum on the Con- 
queror brand by the use of re-enforcing rim- 
strips. In addition to the lines named, the 
Mechanical Fabric ener ewe placed upon 
the market for 1899 the Wainwright single- 
tube, to meet the demand, for a low-priced, 
thoroughly serviceable tire. 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 


Messrs. Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., are sole selling agents for Glidden’s 
Meta lic Re- 
pair Outfit, 
which is a 
small, neat, 
compact and 
practical 
means for 
mending 
punctured 
tires. It will YS 
repair a punct- oq 
u i at “ nce ss 
without the 
use of cement, 
and any one 
of ordinary in- 
telligence may 
use rg The 
accompanying /4/ 
plug is made/4V 
of metal with4V 
a hinged head, ¥ 
which can be 
forced into a 
much smaller 
opening than 
one with a 
stationary 
head. Two 
sizes of plugs 










GLIDDEN’S METALLIC REPAIRING 
OUTFIT. 
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are furnished with each kit, one of which will 
fit any ordinary puncture, 


R. E, DIETZ CO, 


The Dietz oil lamp is continued with slight 
changes for 1899, and a new gas lamp is prom- 
ised in the near future by the R. E. Dietz Com- 
pany, of New York City. In the former, care- 
ful attention has been paid to the arrangement 
of the drafts in order to secure good combus- 
tion, and to obtain anintense white flame. The 
reflector, which is of the parabolic type, throws 
all of the light ahead, and is readily remova- 
ble for cleaning. The oil font is packed to pre- 
vent the oil from working out. While green 
and red side-lights are provided as usual, there 
are no hinges on the sides, the reflector being 
hinged instead, so that the lamp may be easily 
lighted from the front. 


A, G. SPALDING & BROS, 


A new saddle, the Christy adjustable, is 
offered for the first time in 1899, by Messrs. A. 
G, Spalding & Bros., of New York City. This 
saddle may be adjusted from the rear, making 
it very much wider at that end should the 





THE CHRISTY SADDLE, 


rider desire it, at the same time retaining the 
normal width in front. This adjustment is 
made possible by the fact that the cups, in 
which the cushions rest, work on a pivot at the 
front. 

NEW DEPARTURE BELL Co. 


The New Departure Bell Company, of Bris- 
tol, Conn.. offer a large number of cycle bells 
for 1899, and the New Departure brake, in an 
wie : 
improved form. The new bell designs display 
novel styles of decoration, one bearing the 
well-known emblem of the L. A. W., and an- 
other the design of the American flag, the col- 
ors of the latter being true to the original : red 
and white stripes, and silver stars ina blue field. 
This bell, instead of having the usual thumb- 
lever for ringing the alarm is operated by a 
push-button, and when the push-button is 
touched the bell willring. Turning the gong to 
the right with the hand re-winds the bell, which, 
however, is required only at long intervals. 
Other new designs include, in high relief, my- 
thological figures of the lion, turtle, dragon, 
ete., etc. By the use of the New Departure 
brake, the rider may coast at will, the checking 
of forward pedaling freeing the pedals, while to 
use the brake it is only necessary to back-pedal, 
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this action operating the brake. The device is 
contained entirely within the hub of the rear 
wheel, and detracts but little from the usual ap- 
pearance of the latter. Every action is auto- 
matic, and there are no levers or connections to 
operate. The brake-hub is of the usual size, 
and may be fitted to any make of bicycle, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 


The graphites manufactured and sold by the 
oseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. 
., continue in favor with cyclists for the pur- 

pose of chain lubrication, Dixon’s cycle chain 
graphite, No. 679, is in the form of astick, each 
piece wrapped in tinfoil and placed in @ neat 
holding case. Being in a small wooden holder 
this is very handy for those who carry no tool- 
bag, but who nevertheless wish always to carry 
a stick of good graphite in the pocket. 


BADGER BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Badger Brass Manufacturing Company, 
of Kenosha, Wis., offer the Solar Acetylene 
gas lamp for 1899, in appearance and opera- 
tion much the same as in 1898, but improved 
in two particu- 
lars. Oneof the 
changes con- 
sists in the use 
of a straight 
wick tube, with 
the valve at the 
other end of the 
tube which car- |: 
ries the water to 
the carbide. 
The idea of this 
is to obtain 
quicker action, 
and instanta- 
neous lighting 
of the lamp. 
The other nota- 
ble change is in 
the form of a 
new tip holder, 
which is of 
metal, and held 
in place by fric- 
tion, so as to be 
light in weight, 
and removable 
with the fingers. The Solar lamp has been 
reduced somewhat jn weight, and shows a 
slight alteration in the bracket. 





THE SOLAR 


ACETYLENE GAS LAMP. 


THE VEEDER MANUFACTURING CO, 


The Veeder trip cyclometer is practically two 
cyclometers placed side by side. One of them 
registers up to 10,000 miles and records the 
total mileage, while the other records each 
separate ride. The trip cyclometer is operated 
from the same mechanism as the total, and 
registers up to 100 miles, though it can at any 
time be set back to zero, thus enabling the 
rider to secure at a glance his daily or hourly 
mileage. The distance fromone town or city 
to another, or, in fact, from any one spot or 
place to another, is at once displayed without 
the necessity of figuring. To set the trip rec- 
ord to zero, all that is necessary 1s to pull out 
the knob and turn the same forward until all 
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of the figures be- 
come zeroes, and 
then push the knob 
back into place. 
When the knob is 
thus pushed into 
the case, the 
mechanism is me- 
chanically locked 
and cannot fail to 
correctly register. 
All gears are 
scientifically de- 
signed and made 
with the greatest 
accuracy, and this, 
together with the 
absence of springs, 
renders the motion 
of the instrument 
easy, smooth and 
uniform, It is no 
wider than the reg- 
ular cyclometer, 
and hence is just as free from liability to ac- 
cidents, 








THE VEEDER CYCLOMETER. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO, 


The 1899 Twentieth Century oil lamp is more 
compact and lighter in weight than previous 
models, and other details have been bettered, 
to wit: the wick now self-locks without atten- 
tion, and the new bracket is a decided improve- 
ment both in appearance and manner of work- 
ing. The Twentieth Century acetylene gas 
headlight has jumped into popular favor al- 
most at a bound. Features of this last model 
are its pin-valve and graduated water supply. 
By simply moving the little finger, or controller, 
from one nick to another in the index on top of 
the lamp, the water supply is graduated any- 
where from six to forty-two drops per minute, 
as necessity requires, the flow being regulated 
by the pin-valve, which also serves to prevent 
jarring out of the flame on rough roads. The 
design of both styles of headlight provides a 
unique and useful feature in the bail handle, 
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“20TH CENTURY” ACETYLENE GAS HEADLIGHT. 
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which, when raised, transforms a lamp into an 
unusually small but great-light-giving hand 
lantern, for use in the woods, in the camp or 
mine, for hunting on country roads, etc. 


RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL CO, 


Among the special advantages of the Ram- 
sey pedal are the following : (1) It transmits the 
applied power of the rider automatically. in 
conformity with the are of the circle described 
by the pedal, thus maintaining the full lever- 
age of the crank over a vastly greater arc. In 
other words, it converts the ordinary straight 
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mode C, 





RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL, 


push into an improved and automatic ankle 
motion, and renders possible a higher develop- 
ment of foot power than has heretofore been 
obtained. (2) It obviates entirely the dead 
center, and thus avoids the hammer blow and 
back-lash of the chain. The 1899 patterns are 
offered by the Ramsey Swinging Pedal Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, with but detail changes 
over 1898. 


THE SAGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


In addition to the former lines of Sager 
saddles, the Sager Manufacturing Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., present a new semi-flexible 
model for 1899 _ It is made upon the popular 
racing pattern, having alonger pommeland nar- 
rower cantle than the flexible style, while the 
springs are without the usual coil. The portion 
of the heavy wire spring upon which the base 
is supported is stitched under the leather which 
covers the entire base underneath, giving the 
whole saddle a very attractive appearance. All 
the material entering into the construction of 
these saddles is of the best, and the spring 
steel is of especial quality, tempered by a pro- 
cess developed after years of experiment. 
Both the flexible and semi-flexible styles are 
extremeiy simple in construction, being made 
of few separate parts; and, while they yield 
with every motion of the rider, in no case do 
they impart a violent vibratory or oscillating 
motion, The-semi-flexible is only sufficiently 
springy to absorb shocks incidental to the use 
of hard-blown tires of small diameter on the 
road, without discomfort to the cyclist going 
at high speed, 

THE FRANK E, BUNDY LAMP CO, 

The water never comes into direct contact with 
the carbide in the Bundy Gas lamp, Instead, 
the moisture, which passes into pads of blotting 
paper prepared for the purpose, is attracted by 
the carbide in much the same wayas iron or steel 
is attracted bya magnet. The result is that gas 
is generated in an even and constant manner. 
The water is fed from above, and controlled by 
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an automatic regulator—a needle-pointed valve 
actuated by a handle at the back of the lamp, 
which feeds the water into a channel, where it 
is absorbed by the blotting paper partitions or 
compartments in which the carbide 1s kept. 
The Frank E. Bundy Lamp Company, of El- 
mira, N. Y., claim the sole ownership of the 
patented rights to the use of an absorbent in 
the application of water to carbide. Another 
feature of the Bundy lamp is the construction 
of the bracket, which is of the rigid type de- 
signed for the head of a bicycle or buggy. All 
parts of the lamp are interchangeable, and can 
thus be renewed at any time. 


WM. B. RILEY & CO, 


The Bernasco saddle is manufactured by 
Messrs. Wm. B, Riley & Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on entirely individual lines. It 
is constructed of two separate pads, sufficient- 
ly far apart to insure comfort and easy riding 
and guard against injury to health. The inner 
edges of the pads, being lower than the outer 
edges, prevent straining of the muscles, and 
allow the cyclist to rest naturally and firmly 





THE RILEY SADDLE, 


upon the seat without slipping. This saddle 
is made of the best quality felt and curled hair, 
covered with fine Russia leather, and is well 
curved in to admit of free leg motion, allowing 
one to retain his position, and not be drawn 
forward upon the pommel. There is neither 
metal edge nor metal pommel, the leather 
being drawn tightly and smoothly over, and 
stitched underneath. The nose is very narrow 
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and the pads can be adjusted to suit personal 
comfort and individual physical requirements.. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & COMPANY. 


The Bailey ‘‘ Won't Slip” tire is the inven- 
tion of Mr. C. J. Bailey, the inventor and pat- 
entee of Bailey's famous Rubber Brushes and 
other specialities, and is placed upon the 
market by Messrs. C. J. Bailey & Co., Boston, 
Mass. This tire is of the single tube pattern, 
and embodies a new departure on the tread 
roughening principle. It will not slip under 
any conditions of surface, such as wet car- 
rails, damp asphalt, concrete, plank or mac- 
adam, and can even be ridden safely upon ice. 
As the rubber teeth form a cushion to the tire, 
it passes easily over uneven surfaces, while 
the method of construction gives an air space 
between the road surface and the tire, des- 
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troying any possible suction between them. 
The Bailey ‘‘ Won’t Slip” tire is claimed to be 
go per cent. puncture proof when under 
pressure, and to throw less mud than a plain 
ribbed or scored tire, as the teeth, when 
released from pressure, leave the mud and dust 
upon the surface. This is a very durable tire, 
and will be sent, with charges prepaid, to any 
— the United States,upon receipt of price, . 
Io. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. P. F.—The Boston Terriers on our March 
cover are idealized, but you will find a pair 
photographed from life on page 550 of that is- 
sue that nearly conform to their type. 

Eller G.—There is no recognized market for 
cats, and the kind you want is rarely on sale. 
The only chance you have to secure one is by 
inquiries amongst the ordinary dealers in ani- 
mals. The large city directories will enable 
you to communicate direct. 

W. L. McC.—You will find valuable informa- 
tion on the Mongolian Pheasant in Oregon, in 
Outinc for September, 1898. It has been suc- 
cessfully colonized and protected there, and 
there seems no reason why your experiment in 
Indiana should not be equally successful. 

‘“Chicago ”—A large number of ‘‘ All-West- 
ern” teams were selected by different cities, 
and while a choice is hard to make, nearly all of 
them agreed in giving places to Bennett,Steckle, 


Coley and Widman, of Michigan, Herschberger, 
Burnett, Slaker and Kennedy, of Chicago, and 
Anderson, of Wisconsin. Besides the above 
nine, Snow and Cunningham, of Michigan, 
Cavanagh and Webb, of Chicago, O’Shea and 
Holmes, of Wisconsin, Welmarth, Hall, John- 
ston and McLane, of Illinois, Perry and Thorne, 
of Northwestern, Shepley, of Minnesota, and 
Sears, of Purdue, all played strong and credit- 
able games, and deserve honorable mention in 
any review of the season’s work. 

A. F.—The Intercollegiate Ice Hockey Asso- 
ciation includes four teams within its member- 
ship, Yale, Brown, Columbia and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The championship series 
ended with a victory for Yale, with a clean 
score of three victories, while Pennsylvania 
secured second place with two victories and 
one defeat. The games were played in New 
York and Philadelphia rinks. 
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COMPLETE, 


| From 45 Cents Up 


HENDRICKSON. 


With book of instruction FREE. Requires no 
floor space. Simple, durable, easily r= up — 
nothing to get out of order. Made of the best 
material, and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Manhattan and Hendrickson Exercisers 


Patented in United States, England and Germany. 


MANHATTAN: HENDRICKSON: 


No. 1, 45c each, Extra Light. No. 11, #1.25 each 
“ 2,50c “ Light. “Hh ia 
“ 3,60c ‘“ Medium. * 13, 2.00 * 
“ 4,75c “* Heavy “2, 3.50 “ 


a] 

* §5,90c ‘“* Extra Heavy. “ 15, 3.00 “ 
Any of above sent on receipt of price, charges prepaid. 

There has never been an ex- 
erciser advertised in this mag- 
azine at less than three or four 
times the money. Your money 
promptly refunded if exervis- 
ers do not prove entirely satis- 
factory. 


Manhattan Web Company, 


175 Grand Street, RS 
NEW YORK. MANHATTAN. 
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HEALTH 
CIGARS 


Are Made of the Finest Imported and 
Domestic Tobacco 


Which has first been treated to a solution 
discovered by Prof. HuGo GEROLD, of the 
University of Halle, Germany, accredited 
with being the greatest authority in 
Europe on nicotine poisoning. In these 
cigars the 


Nicotine is Rendered Harmless by 
Being Neutralized, 
but is not removed, and therefore the 


Flavor or Aroma is Not Affected. 
RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE 
52 Million Health Cigars smoked in 
Europe last year and consumed by all 
classes, from the peasant to the 


Czar oF Russia, 


who smokes them exclusively under com- 
mand of the Royal physician. 


If your dealer does not have them we will send A 
TRIAL BOX OF 12 of the ten-cent size to any 
address upon receipt of $1.00. Lf not entirely satisfactory, 
return them to usand we will refund your money They 
are equal to the best cigars to be had anywhere at the 
price. Let us at least send you a pamphlet telling all 
g. 


about them, which we will do for the asking. 


THE HEALTH TOBACCO CO. 


Telephone 3592-38th St. 


Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, New York. 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING 
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From Montauk Point to the Needles 


in 15 days 15 hours, without once being obliged to tack! A voyage that 
has never been equaled by any Yacht (carrying sail only) to that point, is 
the record of the “ Yampa,” the famous Yacht which has become the 
property of His Majesty, the Emperor of Germany. 


$6 THE By E. L’H. McGinnis, is a delightful account of 

a transatlantic cruise, made in the summer of 

Y ARN ’97, in company with four other members of 
the New York Yacht Club. 

“The reader is made to feel that he is almost 

OF participating in the voyage itself, and as most 

of us must make the voyage by proxy, Dr. 

THE McGinnis is just the one to represent us, and 


97 we soon realize how much we miss by having ~ 
Y AMPA to remain at home.” 


Handsomely bound in green cloth, stamped in gold, black and white, 
printed on fine plate-paper and illustrated from photographs by the 
author. Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States, Mexico 
and Canada, on receipt of price, $1.00. With a year’s subscription to 


OUTING, $3.50. 
Or) 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 


239-243 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 




















F you would fill your basket 

with the finest specimens 

of salmon, ouananiche, or wily 

trout, their hiding places have 
been disclosed in the 


Hmerican 
Hngler, 


A Publication Devoted to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture. 











Publishing. .Gempany 
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EDITED BY WM. C. HARRIS, 


The acknowledged authority on these subjects in America, 
in which Izaak Walton’s disciples have offered valuable 
hints as to the best methods of handling the prizes. 

Deep-sea fishing is not neglected, for after all there are 
a swing, a swell and aswash in fishing in the old salt sea, 
that can never be experienced by one who has spent his 
days beside inland waters, 

Following is a list of some of the best things which 
have appeared in Che American Angler recently : 

‘““TARPON FISHING,” by K. B. Harvy. 

“WINTER FISHING IN MICHIGAN.” 

“CAMPING OUT ECONOMICALLY.” 

‘* PATENTED FISHING BOAT,’ by Emmet Page Bunyea. 

“ DEEP-SEA FISHING,” by William C, Harris, 

“RANDOM CASTS IN THE LAND OF LAKES,” by Chas. Hallock. 
“FISHING IN BERMUDA,” by John Davison. 

Each number is profusely illustrated. 

Two Departments of special interest, our “ Notes and 
Queries,” in which Mr. Harris answers all questions asked 
of him, relative to fish and fish culture, and “The Sports- 
man Tourist,” which will tell you where to go to catch any 
kind of fish, native to North America, We have on file 10,000 
tabulated reports of correspondents over all the country. 

The April issue is now for sale by all newsdealers, at 
10 cents per copy. To be had of the publishers at $1.00 
per year. 

OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239-241 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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orks bere it Stand 
It Gorks Chere it Stands. 
The space is so small that one wonders where 
so much power is stored in the Lozier Marine Gas 
Engine. Give it room for the fly-wheel to go 
around, and it will find standing room to work. 
It is free from gearing and so simple that one 








wonders what makes it run. The fly-wheel and 
cylinder is practically all that can be seen. 

Sparking device is positive and noiseless. 

The Burwell Oiling Device opens a new field in the lubrication of gas motors, doing 
away with gravitation or force oil cups. 

The cylinder is kept cool throughout. Burns or scorchings are impossible. 

The Lozier Marine Gas Motor is produced by The Lozier Mfg. 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, makers of Cleveland bicycles. It is the result of 
months of experimenting by Mr. Geo. A. Burwell, who has a world- 
wide reputation as a mechanic and inventor. 





i 


bicycle, which is recognized as the world’s standard for excellence. 
We can supply at once 1%, 3 and 6 H.-P. Marine Gas Motors. 
We supply not only engines, but launches and pleasure boats as 
well 
If you are going to have a launch or pleasure boat built, or going 
to change engines, the Lozier Marine Motor is what you want, as it | LOZI ase 
requires no attention, takes up little space, and is an ornament. |r v 
éj od 


The Lozier Gas Motor is of the same quality as the Cleveland A re 
' 


1 Ih 7) 


For further information, address 


H.A. LOZIER & Co., | 


Gas Engine Dept. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








Bureau of Information for Sportsmen, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ESTABLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES AND SUPPORT OF 


The Erie Railroad, 

The West Shore Railroad, 

The N. Y., Ont. & Western R’y, 
TheeSouthern Pacific System, 
The Union Pacific System, 
The Northern Pacific Railroad, 


The Grand Trunk Railway, 

The Southern Railway, 

The Denver & Rio Grande R’d, 
The St. Louis & San Francisco F’y, 
The Grand Rapids & Indiana R’y, 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 








Detailed information is furnished, without charge, to sportsmen as to the fishing and shooting 
localities in North America, including cost of transportation, hotel rates, names of guides and their 
charges. and if field dogs are furnished by them ; cost of boats, livery and baits; where shooting 
and fishing is free or restricted ; in fact, everything that is needed to make an outing successful 
and economical. 

Sportsmen visiting new sections of country will be advised as to best outfit to take, including 
guns, fishing tackle and camp outfit. 

The above information is furnished WITHOUT CHARGE to sportsmen residing or desiring to visit 
any section of the American continent. Correspondence solicited. 


**THE AMERICAN ANGLER AND SPORTSMAN TOURIST ’’ is issued monthly by the 

———— —————— Bureau at $1.00 per annum. 
It is devoted exclusively to the interests of the sportsman tourist, and contains the latest, most 
authentic and direct report of shooting and fishing from every section of the continent. 


Address, BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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HE wonder 
surprise and delight because Dumas’ im- 
mortal novel,‘‘ The Three Musketeers,” 
has yielded so vivid a play as “The 


is not that there should be 


King’s Musketeers” at the Knickerbocker, 

but that the whole trilogy, ‘‘ The Three Mus- 
keteers,” its sequel, ‘‘ Twenty Years After,” 
and its sequel’s sequel, should not have each 
long ago provided plays admirably adapted 
to the romanticism inherent in America. 

D' Artagnan, Athos, Porthos and Aramis are 
as much the world’s possession as are Falstaff 
and Don Quzxote, with this advantage, that 
more of their lives and intrigues and plots and 
counterplots and historic setting is told by 
Dumas than Shakespeare or Cervantes gave to 
any of his creations, Thereby is the dramatic 
representation so much the more possible and 
satisfactory. It is a wholesome, manly, open, 

chivalrous age, and a picturesque one, too, in 
which ‘*The King’s Musketeers” swear fidelity 
to Anne of Austria. Its production, with all 
the scenic perfection of the Knickerbocker and 
acompany, including Sothern, eminently fitting 
for its representation, is a pleasant transition 
from the ghastly introspection of the Ibsen 
and kindred schools. Dumas wrote for men of 
healthy appetites, and of women capable of 
inspiring deeds of daring and heroic sacrifices. 
His people live and breathe and love with the 
wholesoulness of their sunny nature and care- 
free disposition, nor are their frailties made 
maudlin or hypocritical. The romantic school 
could have no better opportunity than the 
splendid representation of ‘The King’s Musket- 
eers ” at the Knickerbocker. 


* 


x % 

OscaR HAMMERSTEIN’S Opening of the Victo- 
ria, at the junction of Seventh avenue and 
Forty-second street, marks an addition to the 
places of amusement of New York of just such 
a character as is needed. The passing show 
on the stage is amusing without the need of 

close attention, and the promenades enable 
those so inclined, and they are many, to partici- 
pate in the fun without the constraint and re- 
straint of leg-cramping chairs in tiresome and 
formal rows, into which a man must perforce 
wedge himself to enter and be a nuisance to all 
his neighbors when leaving. It is apparently 
a small matter, but in effect a very important 
one, that one should not be obliged to take one’s 
pleasure sadly, and that is what really happens 
frequently. The Victoria is a happy exception, 
and it augurs well for a fitting reward to Oscar 
Hammerstein’s plucky efforts to down misfor- 
tune. 
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GerorGE H. Broapuurst’s new play at ‘he 
Garden, somewhat ambiguously called ‘‘ The 
Last Chapter,” contains all the elements of the 
melodrama, set in a more tempered framework 
however, and with a better literary polish than 
is usual. There is the rich villain and the poo. 
girl, whose heart is given to a worthy son of 
toil, but whose hand is promised to the weaithy 
scoundrel. There is the struggle of poverty 
and right in the fight upwards, and the final 
reward of the faithful ones. All this is the old, 
old story, a thousand times ‘told, yet Mr. Broad- 
hurst has invested it with new interest, and in 
**The Last Chapter” it is presented with man- 
liness, grace and effect. I]t is good stage liter- 
ature. 


a 


At the Fifth Avenue Theatre Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske’s season included ‘* Magda,” a play 
in which she measured herself against the three 
greatest interpreters of Sudermann’s heroine. 
In English it has been presented in New York 
by Helena Modjeska, in French by Sara Bern- 
hardt, and in Italian by Eleonora Duse. It was 
daring, but it could not be called unsuccessful. 
That it was not the Wagda of any of the great 
three does not necessarily mean that it was 
beneath theirs. It was different, as might be 
expected from so original and forceful a person- 
ality as the creator of Zess, and from the 
opportunities of interpretation the character is 
capable of. We have by no means seen the 
possibilities of ‘‘ Magda” exhausted. ‘‘A Bit 
of Old Chelsea” followed ‘* Magda,” and then 
“Frou Frou” followed ‘‘A Bit of Old Chel- 
sea.” It will continue nightly into the early 
days of April. 

«8 

ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON and Grace Living- 
ston Furness, who translated for the Lyceum 
Sardou’s ‘‘ Americans Abroad,” have turned 
the title, and in ‘‘ Americans at Home” have 
provided for the same house an original play, 
based on native incidents, simple in subject 
and amusing. It is the relation of the un- 
founded suspicions, misunderstandings, es- 
trangements and reconciliations of the hero, 
heroine, and three subsidiary couples, and in 
the hands of the able Lyceum company it has 
full justice done to it. Although it must of ne- 
cessity have but a short run at the Lyceum, it 
is put on in a style as thorough and artistic as 
if it were the beginning and not the end of 
the season; but that is characteristic of the 
Lyceum. After the close of the regular season 
on April 8th, James K. Hackett will return to 
the Lyceum with ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau.” 
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“THE ENcycLop4&pIaA oF Sport,” edited by 
the Earl ot Suffolk and Berkshire and others. 
The completion of the second volume, and 
thereby of the task the compilers of this Ency- 
clopedia set themselves, places in a portable 
form in the hands of the sportsmen of the 
world a collection of facts and illustrations re- 
lating to every sport and pastime of every coun- 
try such as has never before been gathered in 
one publication. No care or expense has been 
spared in the ingathering of materials ; the best 
authorities have been selected in each special 
sport, and in letterpress and illustrations the 
best results have been obtained. ‘‘ The Ency- 
clopeedia of Sport” should find a place in the 
library of every man interested in the sports 
and pastimes of the world, 
[G. P. Purnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 


‘‘Birps,” by A. H. Evans, M. A., Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Eng. 

In this volume of the series of the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Natural History,” the author has attempted to 
meet a need somewhat widely felt. There is 
an abundance of popular or only slightly scien- 
tific works on individual species as regards 
plumage or habits, but paying little attention to 
correctness of classification. Mr. Evans has 
essayed the more difficult and more useful task 
of a short scientific description, in 600 pages, 
of the majority of the forms and of the most 
typical or important of the innumerable species 
included in the large passerine order. It is a 
book which will be of real use to the traveler or 
resident in remote parts who cannot refer to 
the works of specialists, yet who may need a 
concise account of the species likely to cross his 
path. The woodcuts are numerous and good ; 
the index is of unusual dimensions and value. 

[MacmIL.an & Co., Lv., N. Y.] 


‘““THE AMERICAN Woops,” by Romeyn B. 
Hough. 

If to hold the mirror up to nature be the per- 
fection of the art of an author, Mr. Hough has 
succeeded indeed, for the illustrations of his 
‘American Woods,” to show in as compact and 
perfect a manner as possible the beauty and 
characteristic structure of the various timbers 
of our North American forests, consist of 
thin slices—about two by five inches in size and 
from one-eightieth to one two-hundredths inch 
thick—of each wood, one transverse and two 
longitudinal (radial and tangential) to the 
grain, showing both the heart and sapwood. 
These three exhibit the grain from all aspects, 


and, being so thin as to admit light through 
them, they reveal much that is wonderful in the 
structure of wood. They are exquisitely beauti- 
ful and instructive preparations. The sections 
are securely mounted—somewhat as_photo- 
graphs are in album leaves—in handsome, very 
durable cardboard frames, bearing the scien- 
tific or botanical name and the English, Ger- 
man, French and Spanish names by which the 
timber represented in each is known, a single 
frame containing only the set of three sections 
of a single species. When the whole of the 
parts are complete the fortunate possessor will 
have a volume unique in character and of the 
utmost practical value. 
{[Romreyn B. Houcu, Lowville, N. Y.] 

‘THE ComMPLETE Pocket GuibDE To Europe,” 
edited by Ed. C. and Thos. L. Stedman. 

Handy in size, fitting the pocket with ease, 
complete in every kind of information, replete 
with clear maps showing road and sail commu- 
nications, and excellently indexed, this guide 
to Europe is of real practical utility. It is a 
friend indeed to all in need, and the most trav- 
eled may find within its covers a storehouse for 
emergencies. [Ws. R. Jenkins, N. Y.] 


‘*\An EXPERIMENTAL WoornG,” by Tom Hall, 

In this longer and more ambitious story than 
usually falls from the pen of Mr. Hall, he has 
constructed a topsy-turvy piece of fun abound- 
ing in all the qualities that have made Mr, Hall 
a name in the depiction of the lighter side of - 
human nature. It isaningenious and pleasant 
piece of nonsense. 

[E. R. Herrick & Co., N. Y.| 


‘“* A YounG VOLUNTEER IN CuBA, Ok, FiGut- 
ING FOR THE SINGLE STAR.” 

All who followed the fortunes of Larry, in 
‘““Under Dewey at Manila,” will be interested 
equally in the adventures of Ben, his older 
brother, and his friend, Gz/bert Pennington, 
and the many exciting scenes thtough which 
they passed during their service in the army. 
Ben enlisted in a New York volunteer regi- 
ment, while Gz/be77¢ joined Colonel Roosevelt’s 
famous Rough Riders, and both were among 
those selected for active service in Cuba. Their 
life in camp, the voyage across from Tampa, 
the landing at Baiquiri, the capture of El 
Caney, the charge at San Juan Hill are all viv- 
idly described. ‘The book is good healthy 
reading, filled with patriotism and alive with 
stirring incident. 

[Lee & SHeparD, Boston, Mass. } 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


F variety is the spice of life, then the Roches- 
ter Optical Company, among camera mak- 
ers, must be the liveliest of concerns, for 
they offer twenty-five different varieties of 
style of the world-renowned Premo Cam- 

eras at prices varying from $5 to $50. Their 
catalogue, sent on application, tells all about 
the newest devices, 

WHEN nature ceases to supply the insects on 
which poultry thrive in spring and summer, the 
poultryman who is alive to business must do 
what nature cannot do in winter, and feed 
fowls on green cut bone. It is an established 
fact that green cut bones are necessary for suc- 
cessful poultry keeping. Green bones are rich 
in nitrogen, and, therefore, serve as food. 
When a bone contains a large share of adher- 
ing meat it is all the more valuable. Bones 
serve several purposes when used for poultry. 
Being phosphate of lime. they are capable of 
being digested, which is not the case with 
oyster shells and grit; and they supply the 
birds with elements that may be lacking in the 
food. They also assist in grinding the food, 
taking the place of grit, and are readily ac- 
cepted by all classes of poultry. In fact, it is 
safe to claim that there is nothing that can be 
used as egg-producing food which serves the 
purpose so well as green bone. Its combination 
of qualities, nitrogen, lime for egg shells, cost 
and adaptation to all fowls and all ages, give it 
a place even higher than meat, which contains 
nitrogen, but no lime or other mineral matter. 
Therefore, in preparing a diet for poultry, 
either with a view to increasing the vigor of 
the bird or developing its egg-producing or- 
gans, such food should be selected as science 
and chemistry have demonstrated to be com- 
ponent parts of the structure to which they are 
afforded as nutriment and sustenance. None 
possesses these qualifications to such a marked 
degree as does Fresh Green Bone, which is, 
therefore, a necessity for the highest success in 
poultry-raising. F. W. Mann & Co., of Milford, 
Mass., are specialists in the manufacture and 
supply of this poultry food, 

Economy is not always the best policy, for 
instance, when a small expenditure means low 
grade of work. The Chautauqua Motor Co., 
of Jamestown, N. Y., the manufacturers of the 
marine and stationary Chautauqua motors and 
launches, do not pretend to compete with low- 
grade makers. ‘Their object is to meet the de- 
mand for handsome and durable pleasure craft 
equipped with reliable power and sold at 
moderate prices. 

Tue Ray Camera Co., of Rochester, have 
instituted a series of photographic contests re- 
stricted to those who own the Ray camera. 
The first prize is the enticing one of a round 
trip to the Paris Exhibition in 1900, The re- 
maining prizes are in cash. The entries are to 
consist of sets of negatives of twelve. The 
company has secured as judge Mr, F. Dundas 
Todd, of Chicago, Mr. A. H. Griffith, of De- 


troit, and Mr. John E. Dumont, of Rochester, 
a sufficient guarantee that the work will be in- 
telligently and impartially judged, 


Tue H. P. Safety Pocket Light is a recent 
invention of great value to all sport lovers. 
Very neat in design and appearance, the various 
practical uses to which this safety flashlight or 
electric lamp can be put have made it invaluable 
to sportsmen, engineers, watchmen, as well as 
ordinary citizens. It is quite simple in con- 
struction, equally certain in action, and the 
battery can be easily replaced by a fresh one 
when required, at a trifling cost. Several of 
the crowned heads of Europe have ordered this 
electric pocket light, and subsequently ex- 
pressed their full satisfaction with it. An il- 
lustration, with other particulars, will be found 
in our advertising columns. 


Frew modern applications have yielded so 
much comfort to sorely-shaken citizens as the 
rubber tire applied to carriage wheels. The 
Kelly -Springtield tire has stood the test of 
time as a successful application, reliable, re- 
silient and practically indestructible. No car- 
riage is complete unless fitted with these aids 
to comfort, and the Kelly-Springfield tire is 
handled by all good carriage manufacturers and 
dealers. 

Apvams & WEsTLAKE, of Chicago, whose fame 
is based on the ‘‘ Adlake” cycle and its lamp, 
have become equally famous as the manufac- 
turers of photographic cameras. ‘Their ‘* Ad- 
lake Repeater” is a marvel of cheapness ; it is 
rapid and infallible in action, and has a maga- 
zine of twelve plates. Its exposure register 
has a self-locking exposure lever, and its price 
ranges from $5.50 to $8. The ‘‘ Adlake Reg- 
ular” ranging from $6.50 to $12 has all the new 
devices of ’gg. It is light, tight and dust-proof, 
and by the new multiplex attachment will take 
two or four pictures of the same object in dif- 
ferent positions on one plate. 


THE proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and that its corollary may be available to all, 
‘« The Eagle Liqueur (cordials) Manufacturers,” 
of Cincinnati, are making a special introduc- 
tory offer to send, on receipt of $2, one dozen 
assorted liqueurs. 


PREVENTION is better than cure. It is better 
to preserve the teeth with so pleasant and ef- 
ficacious a dentrifice as Rubifoam than to suffer 
in health and enrich the dentist. Send fora 
sample vial and booklet on the teeth to E. W. 
Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


THE modern application of antiseptics has 
done wonders for suffering humanity, and the 
unvoiced blessings of tens of thousands follow 
the benefactor of the human race who can by its 
application stop toothache instantly. This has 
been a consummation devoutly wished through 
generations, accomplished at last by toothache 
gum, manufactured by C, S. Dent & Co., of 
Detroit. 








PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


HE Hamburg American Line, ever alert 
to meet the requirements of American 
travel, have added a new option, or 
rather two new options, to their Euro- 
~_— stopping places. Passengers by 

the new large twin-screw passenger steam- 
ers Graf Waldersee, Patricia, Pennsylvania 
and Pretorda can land at Cherbourg (for Paris) 
on the way out, and at Boulogne-sur-Mer on the 
return voyage. The twin-screw express steam- 
ers leave New York Thursdays for Cherbourg, 
Southampton and Hamburg, and the twin- 
screw passenger steamers named above leave 
on Saturdays. The public will be quick to real- 
ize the value of these new stop-over privileges. 


NoruinG succeeds like success, is the motto 
of the Old Dominion Line, the popular route be- 
tween New York and Virginia points. Its 
daily fleet of fast and stanch boats will soon 
have added to it two magnificent new steam- 
ships, the //amz/ton and the Jefferson. ‘They 
will be put on the Norfolk service of the line. 
That such additions are necessary to the al- 
ready fine fleet i is testimony to the justification 
of the company’s claim to be the popular line. 


TuE trend of events is making America every 
year more and more the westward overland 
route betwixt Europe and the far Orient, and 
turning our own stream of trade and traffic 
more vigorously, running from the East to the 
Pacific coast. The New York Central is nat- 
urally receiving the main body of the new 
patronage. The wonderful comfort and speed 
of its trains, the directness of its connections, 
and its regularity and reliability are the factors 
that determine this, Nothing so impresses the 
traveler from abroad as the superiority of our 
railway travel, and the New York Central is 
largely entitled to the credit of this good opin- 
ion, for that is the trans-continental line they 
see most of. 


Fox all points South and Southwest and vice 
versa the magnificent system of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad offers a service beyond criticism. 
Its magnificent trains banish all idea that one 1s 
on a long, and, of old time, a tedious journey. 
All the comforts of home, and more, are yours 
whilst flying with lightning speed over a road- 
bed that has no superior, and a system so 
blocked, locked and watched asto insure safety. 


THA! covering for cushions in carriage, camp 
or yacht has reached the limit of human per- 
fection, which is grease-proof. water-proof and 
stain-proof, which never moulds, never gets 
sticky, does not peel or crack, has no odor, and 
is not inflammable. All this has been accom- 
plished by the ‘‘ Pantasote,”” manufactured by 
the Pantasote Co., of 29 Broadway, New York, 
in tests extending over six years on trans- 


atlantic steamers, railway lines, on yachts, in 
carriages and by furniture makers. It looks 
exactly like morocco, costs only half as much, 
and gives infinitely better service. Nothing 
equals it for covering. Samples may be had 
free on application. 


A BRIGHT safe signal light, ever ready and 
impervious to wind, is a boon to yachtsmen, 
engineers, sportsmen, and campers, Such a 
signal light is the electric ‘* Monitor ” signal of 
the Monitor Vaper Engine & Power Co., of 
Grand Rapids ‘The ray is perfect, and from 
6,000 to 8,000 flashes can be given without ex- 
changing batteries; The apparatus is exceed- 
ingly simple and can be carried in the side- 
pocket. 


THE Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
with characteristic enterprise, has issued a very 
handsome pamphlet which describes the sport- 
ing resources of the Province of Quebec. From 
this, those in quest of big game—-moose, cari- 
bou, bear and deer—may learn exactly where 
to go, and the trout, bass and salmon fisher is 
not forgotten, The information is reliable, and 
the booklet is both readable and artistic. Other 
desirable publications cover the great route to 
the Orient, the North Shore of Lake Superior, 
with its many trout-waters ; allthe sporting re- 
sorts of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and On- 
tario; the vast plains of Manitoba and the 
Northwest ; the Canadian Rockies, British Co- 
lumbia, and the wild region which stretches 
northward to Alaska and the now famous gold- 
fields, where men have learned to know the 
nugget. Write for information to any agent of 
the company, 


Tue Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., already famous in the line 
of reel manufacture, will shortly place upon the 
market a new combination reel, automatic and 
free running, The new reels will be made of 
aluminum, will be very light, and as smoothin 
action as a high-grade watch. Sportsmen will 
consult their own interests by sending for cata- 
logues to 340-350 N. St. Paul street, Rochester, 
NW. 


PROMINENT among many beautiful exhibits at 
the Sportsmen's Show was the artistic display 
of Messrs. William W. Hart & Co., the scientific 
taxidermists, of 47 East Twelfth street, this - 
Gigantic moose-heads, stately elk-heads, 
magnificent bearskin, countless rugs and miner 
trophies, all showed the perfection of modern 
taxidermy, and bore silent but eloquent witness 
to the skill ot the Messrs. Hart. This firm does 
not know how to do bad work, which is a point 
sportsmen should remember when having tro- 
phies mounted or when purchasing ornaments 
for the home. 








